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If any one enquire in ny 4 to the public feelings which guide the Conductor of this Miscellany, he re- 


plies, that in Politics, 


e is an immovable friend to the principles of civil liberty, and of a benevolent 


administration of government; and is of the party of the Tories, the Whigs, and the Radical Ref rs 
as far as they are friends to the same principles and . practices ;—that in Seattons of Religion, acting a 


the spirit of Christianity, he maintains perfect liberty of conscie 
charity with every sect of Christians ;—and that, in Philosophy, 


, and is desirous of living in mutual 
prefers the useful to the speculative, 


constantly rejecting doctrines which have no better foundation than the np tae Cae respected names, 


and admitting the assumption of no causes which are not equal and analogous to t 


effects. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


FACTS relative to the State of READING 
SOCIETIES and LITERARY INSTI- 
TUTIONS in the United Kingdom. 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, ' 

AS your Magazine has always been 

attentive to the formation of Book 

Societies, and Literary Institutions of 

every description, and by its various 

noticesand publications, been the means 
of eee on | hundreds of them, 

I consider it the proper vehicle through 

which to convey to the public the re- 

sults of the various enquiries which I 

have carefully made in some late jour- 

nies through the United Kingdom. 

The subject’ was not unconnected 
with my business, and as the idea was 
first suggested in a conversation with 
yourself, I calculate on your readi- 
ness to give conspicuous insertion to 
the result of my observations. In 
truth, Mr. Editor, you are bound in 
gratitude to do every thing in your 

wer to illustrate these institutions, 

for I have scarcely met with a society 
in which the Monthly Magazine is not 
a standing favourite ; and whenever by 
any manceuvre or dirty cabal, any 
other work has been introduced in its 
place, I have discovered that indivi- 
duals for themselves, or_two or-three 
in unison, take it for their own reading, 
thereby adding to, instead of dimi- 
nishing your circulation. Asa treasury 
of facts, and a vehicle of free enquiry 
on all useful subjects and topics of so- 
cial interest, it comes home to every 
man’s business and bosom, and there- 
fore unlike many other works, po: 

an interest which continues long. be- 

yond the month of its publication.«  . 

_ My opportunities of collecting the 

information which I am here anxious 

to submit to the public, are peculiar 
and personal; and though I may be 
considered as a very hu mble pioneer of 
literature, yet it is obvious that no 


other person could have had the same 
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opportunities of collecting the informa- 
tion, however learned or’ dignified. 
‘My quality and avocation will therefore 
I trust, not prejudice my communica- 
tion. 

In three several journies, made in 
some connection with books, booksel- 
lers, and lovers of books, I have sedu- 
lously directed my enquiries to this 
object, and having systemized my in- 
formation, I present you with the fol- 
lowing particulars. 

It may be estimated that there ex- 
ist at present not less than 6500 of these 
useful institutions of various degrees, 
and for various fe ange in the United 
Kingdom; and that owing to their 
convenience and proved utility, above 
1000 new ones have been formed within 
the last three years. 

Some of them have permanent and 
accumulating libraries, and of these 
there are about 260; others circulate 
the books from member to member, and 
every two or three years sell therisr’ to 
augment their capital, of these there 
are not less than 500; while others to 
the number of 750 are Magazine So- 
cieties, for the circulation of Maga- 
zines, Reviews, and periodical Journals. 
The 260 permanent libraries accommo- 
date about 8000 families with books 
and periodical works; the 600 book 
societies about 14,000 families; and 
the magazine societies about 9000 fami- 
lies; hence above 30,000 families become 
by these means more or less literary, at 
an individual expense, varying from 
half a guinea to two guineas per annum. 

The first book society appears to have 
been formed at Leicester about the year 
1740; and among its members were 
the late Dr. Pulteney, the Rev. Mr. 
Aikin, (father ef Dr. A. and Mrs. Bar- 
bauld) and other persons who have sub- 
sequently acquired eon 5 The 
spread from that centre of the kingdom 
till it has been generally adopted. 


The first permanent lib was the 
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old library at Birmingham, which had 
once the honour to rank Dr. Priestley 
and. Mr. Watt among its members, and 
was instituted about the year 1776. 

Magazine Societies, by which ten or 

twelve persons club their pound or 

uinea, to purchase and circulate the 
asd periodical works, have grown with 
the number and expense of these pub- 
lications. There was little occasion 
for them when the Monthly Magazine 
was commenced, and when there were 
only eight or ten periodical works ; but 
they have become highly necessary, 
since the number has increased to 120. 
Nevertheless, the Monthly Review, and 
Magazine, the Edinburgh and Quar- 
terly Reviews, the Journal of New Voy- 
ages and Travels, and one of the Phi- 
losophical Journals or Theological Ma- 
gazines, generally constitute the as- 
sortment of these societies, and accom- 
modate ten or twelve subscribers with 
pleasantand instructive reading through 
the month. 

Besides these societies, there also 
exist in every parish and hamlet of 
the empire, Newspaper Societies, in 
which seven, eight, or nine persons 
club their sixpence a week to take in 
and circulate from one to the other, a 
London, and one, two, or three provin- 
cial papers. In poor districts, twelve 
or fourteen club their weekly penny 
for one or two of their favourite pro- 
vincial papers, which they wear out in 
passing from hand to hand. Of these 
there are not less than 5000 scattered 
th: sugh the empire, serving with men- 
tal food at least 50,000 families. 

CIRCULATING LIBRARIES are a spe- 
cies of reading-societies, byt not under 
the direction of the subscribers. These 
supply novels and high-seasoned pro- 
ductions for sickly or perverted appe- 
tites; and as far as they exhibit the 
passions and foibles of mankind, amend 
the heart, and extend the influence of 
sentiment and sensibility, they must 
be regarded as useful establishments. 
It is computed that there are in the 
united kingdom at least 1500 of them, 
supported on the average by 70 sub- 
scribers, and supplying with books at 
least 100,000 individuals regularly ; 
and another 100,000 occasionally. 


Such are the independent institutions* 


by which public intelligeice is created. 
But there exist likewise an infinite 
number of minor reading institutions, 
formed by sects and parties to effect va- 
rious purposes of zealots in church and 
state. Thus there are tract societies, 
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vestry libraries, chapel libraries, school 

libraries, parish libraries, &e. &e. all 

under the direction of some head of a 

party, who allows the circulation of 

no work which tends to excite free en- 

quiry, or to diminish submission to 
oc 


the doctrines or principles of his party. 
The object of these -being generally 
understood by the persons who are de- 
signed to be influenced or hood-winked 
by them, the books thus circulated are 
little regarded, and the real influence 
of these institutions is comparatively 
trifling. One free society originating 
with, and conducted by, the judgment 
of the members, effects more for public 
intelligence than ten societies created 
anil governed. by party, sectarian, or 
corporate influence. 

Besides these institutions, whose ob- 
jects are books aud the use of the press, 
above 150 societies exist in Great Bri- 
tain, provided with apparatus for Phi- 
losophical and Chemical experiments ; 
and these,as a means of intercourse and 
conversation, are eminently useful in 
augmenting the stock of public infor- 
mation, to an extent unknown in na- 
tions where the only means of informa- 
tion are ostentatious libraries, under 
the influence of power and craft, in 
which the books moulder for want of 
the stimulating motive of interest and 
curiosity, which exists in the highest 
degree only when directed by free- 
agency. 

It may be proper in conclusion to 
state, that the societies in England are 
nearly in the proportion of 10, in Scot- 
land 4, in lead 2, and in Wales 1,— 
the population in millions being re- 
spectively as 11,3, 6, and 2. 

A TRAVELLER. 
ee 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
On the SAXON CHRONICLE. 
BY J. GALT, ESQ. 
LTHOUGH THE SAxon CHRO- 
“& NICLE is considered as one of the 
most venerable of all our ancient na- 
tional histories, it is but little known 
to the public. Whether it ever has 
been before translated we have not at 
this moment the means of ascertaining, 
but in addition to the literal version, by 
a lady, now before us, the Rev. Mr. 
Ingram has promised a collated edition, 
accompanied by a translation and notes. 
In the meantime, however, it may be 
amusing to our readers to receive some 
account of these singularly valuable 
annals, especially as the work, from 
the antique and quaint style in mere 
| i 
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it is drawn up, is not calculated to be- 
come popular, even with all the illus- 
trations of Mr. Ingram’s erudition. 

It commences with a brief description 
of the island of Britain, in which it is 
stated that there are five distinct races 
of inhabitants, the English, Britons or 
Welch, Scots, Picts, and Romans. The 
Britons are described as the first who 
took possession of the country, and 
they are supposed to have come from 
Armenia. ‘The Picts are considered to 
have been of Scythian origin. “ They 
first landed,”’ says the Chronicle, “ in 
the north of Ireland, and entreated the 
Scots that they might abide there, and 
they would not permit them; but the 
Scots said, ‘ we may nevertheless give 
you counsel; we know another island 
eastward of this—there you may live 
if you will, and if any withstand you, 
we will aid you that you may conquer 
it.” Then the Picts departed,and came 
to the northern parts of this land. And 
the Picts took wives of the Scots, on 
condition that they should always 
choose their royal lineage on the wo- 
man’s side. And it happened in the 
course of years, that a division of the 
Scots passed from Ireland into Britain, 
and conquered some part of this land.”’ 

The record then proceeds to notice 
the invasion of Julius Cesar, and the 
brief summary which it gives of his 
two expeditions evidently appears to 
have been drawn from his own com- 
mentaries. But the Chronicle does not 
commence till the July, second year of 
the reign of Augustus, in which Christ 
was born. 

In the 46th year of the christian 
zera, the invasion of the island by Clau- 
dius is stated to have taken place, and 
that he subjected the Orkney islands 
to the Roman empire. In 189 Severus 
came into Britain with an army, and 
conquered great part of the island by 
battle, and built a rampart from sea to 
sea across the island. It wottld seem 
that the Romans, however, had only a 
military possession of the country simi- 
Jar to what we hold in India, for the 
Chronicle narrates that in this year 
“ Lucius, King of the Britains, sent 
letters to Eleutherus, Bishop of Rome, 
entreating that he might be made a 
christian,’ and he obtained that which 
he desired, and the Britons afterwards 
remained in the true faith till the reign 
of Dioclesian. 

Little notice is taken of any British 


affairs till. 410, when it is said that 


“the Romans collected all the gold 
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that was in Britain, and hid some of it 
in the earth, so that none could after- 
wards find it, and some they carried . 
with them into Gaul.” No explana- . 
tion is given of this transaction; it 
however probably refers to the with- 
drawing of the legions, and the aban- 
donment of the island by the Romans. . 
And yet, from what is mentioned re- . 
specting the events of the year 435, 
there is some reason to conclude that : 
the legions were.not withdrawn so 

early. “ In this year (435)” says the 

Chronicle, * the Goths took Rome, and 

never after did the Romans reign in 

Britain. The Romans reigned in Bri- 

tain four hundred and seventy years in 

all, from the first invasion of Caius 

Julius.’? This, however, is not correct, . 
for they had no permanent footing on - 
the land till the time of Claudius, and 

the exact period of their military domi- | 
nation, granting that it continued till 

435, was but three hundred and eighty 

nine years. 

In 419, Vortigern, King of the Bri- 
tons, called to his aid against the Picts 
Hengest and Horsa, warriors and lead- 
ers of the Angles, a martial race of 
Germany. Hengest and Horsa were 
the sons of Whihtgils, the son of Witta, 
the son of Wecta, the son of Weden, 
and from the period of their arrival in 
the island, the Chronicle relates almost 
entirely to British transactions. But 
we shall not eater into the details of 
conflicts and incidents, of which all 
the interest has long perished, and the 
descriptions contain no circumstance 
calculated to redeem the dryness of the 
record. Bishops and abbots seem to 
have been of more consequence in the 
eyes of the Chroniclers than Kings, and 
the prosperity of the island was esti- 
mated by the building of churches and 
the founding of monasteries. One 
circumstance, however, from the per- 
manency of its consequences, merits 
particular attention. In the year 854 
“‘ King A\thelwolf made a grant of the 
tithe of HIS lands throughout all his 
kingdom, for the love of God, and_ for 
his own soul’s eternal welfare.”? This 
is the first notice that we find of the 
institution of tithes in Britain, and 
the tything was limited to the royal 
domains. 

Under the year 938 we meet with a 
very poetical description of the battle 
of Brunanburh, the style of which re- 
sembles that of Ossian so much, that 
merely as a a oe curiosity, it well 
deserves to be quoted, 

“ This 
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“This year King Athelstone, the 
Lord of Earls, the giver of bracelets 
to the nobles, and his brother Edmund 
the Atheling, the elder, the survivors of 
their race,the children of Edward, won 
lasting glory with the edge of the sword, 
in battle at Brunanburh. They clave 
the wooden walls, they hewed down the 
tall banners, for it was the portion of 
their lineage, that oft in the field they 
should defend their lands, their trea- 
sures, their homes against the enemy. 
The Scot and the shipman fell on eve 
side—the din of arms resounded sith 
the sun in the morning-tide rose glad 
over the earth, greatest of the stars, 
bright candle of God, the Lord Eternal, 
till the noblest of things created sank 
in the west. There, struck down with 
darts, lay many a warrior,—North- 
men pierced over their shields,—Scots 
the savages of war,—the West Saxons, a 
chosen band, pressed the live-long day 
upon the hated people. Sternly the 
smote down the flying multitudes wit 
swords well sharpened at the stone. 
The Mercians shrank not from the 
hard play of hands. Safety there was 
none for the companions of Aulaf, for 
those who sought the land for deadly 
fight over the bellowing sea bosomed in 
ships.- Five young kings lay on the 
battle field, put to sleep os the sword. 
So also seven earls of Aulaf, and of the 
host from the fleet, and of the Scots 
more than can be numbered. The 
King of the Northmen with his little 
troop fled in his terror to the voice of 
the ship; the King of the fleet, with 
ene ship’s crew, living, escaped over 
the yellow deep. So also the routed 
Constantine returned a fugitive to his 
northern hills. The hoary warrior 
needed not to exult in the conflict of 
swords. He was the remnant of his 
race. His kinsmen were heaped on 
the field—slain in battle. He left his 
son on the place of blood, covered with 
wounds, Young in war, though old in 
wisdom, the fair-haired youth was staid 
in his glory ‘by the bill of slaughter, 
Neither could Aulaf and his broken 
army boast that they were better in 
works of battle; at the fall of ban- 
ners, at the meeting of darts, in the 
conflict of men, in the exchange of 
weapons, when they had played with 
the children of Edward in the field of 
death. The Northmen, the sorrowful 
few spared by the darts, departed in 
their nailed ships over the roaring sea, 
over the ceep waters. They sailed for 
Dublin, and disgraced their land.— 
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Then the brothers, the king, and the 
Atheling, returned to their country, 


the West Saxon land. They left be- 
hind them the screamers of war, the 
birds of prey. The sallow kiteand the 
black raven, with the horny beak and 
the hoarse-voiced eagle devouring the 
white flesh—with the battle-hawk and 
the grey beast the wolf of the wood. 
Never in this island had a greater de- 
struction of men been worked by the 
edge of the sword, say the books of the 
wise elders, since the Saxons and the 
Angles came from the East to Britain 
over the broad sea—since those glorious 
Earls, who smote the Welch on the 
anvil of battle and obtained their 
lands.” 

The whole of this passage is in a 
strain so different from the other com- 
position of the work, that we are dis- 
posed to consider it as a quotation from 
some cotemporary poem, and if so, 
it is one of the very earliest specimens 
yet obtained of our national poetry. 

Although historians have been in the 
practice of considering Egbert the first 
King of England, it would perhaps be 
more proper to speak of him as the first 
King only of the English; for in the 
year 973, that is, nearly a hundred and 
fifty years after the time that Egbert 
is said to have declared himself King 
of England, it appears by this venera- 
ble Chronicle that Edgar was only called 
the ruler of the English, and was in 
that year crowned King at Bath. 

“ There was,” says the Chronicle on 
that occasion, “ a multitude of priests 
and a great throng of monks, wise men 
in my mind, gathered together. At 
that time ten hundred years were 
reckoned to have passed away since the 
oath of the King of Glory, the Keeper 
of Light, excepting only, that as writers 
say, twenty-seven winters were want- 
ing thereto. So nearly was the thou- 
sandth year of our conquering Lord 
completed when this event took place.” 

T his little extract draws attention, 
not only on account of the composition, 
which aspires to eloquence, but is curi- 
ous in apprising us that the seven and 
twenty years alluded to are not cons!- 
dered in the Saxon Chronicle. It 
would appear, therefore, that in this, 
and, of course, in all subsequent in- 
stances, the Chronicle, probably dated 
from the crucifixion, and not from the 
birth of Christ. 

In the year 978, notice is taken of an 
extraordinary event: “ All the chief 
of the Witan (a parliament) of the a= 
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lish nation fell from an upper floor at 
Calne, excepting the holy Archbishop 
Dunstan alone, who s upon a beam, 
and some had their bones broken, and 
others escaped not with their lives. 
The fate of King Edward is described 
with some affecting circumstances. 

« This year King Edward was slain 
at Corfe castle, in the evening of the 
15th of the calends of April, and he 
was buried at Wareham without any 
royal honours. - No worse deed than 
this has been committed amongst the 
people of the Angles since they first 
came to the land of Britain. Men 
murdered him, but God gave him glory. 
In his life he was an earthly king, but 
now after his death he isa saint in 
heaven. His mortal kinsmen would 
not avenge him, but his Heavenly Fa- 
ther hath avenged him greatly. His 
earthly murderers would have blotted 
out his memory from the world, but the 
Avenger who is above hath widely ex- 
tended his fame in heaven and earth: 
and whereas they would not bow down 
before his living body, now they wt 
ously bend their knees to his dead 
bones.” 

But one of the most curious sugges- 
tions that we have received from this 
venerable relic, is respecting William 
the Conqueror. In a notice of this 
kind, we cannot of course enter into 
any controversial matter, but we are 
almost led to believe that the far-re- 
nowned sirname of the Conqueror, 
oo to the Norman, was derived, not 
rom his overthrow of Harold, but from 
his effectually subduing the whole 
kingdom under the regular authority 
ofone king. This notion is rendered 
the more probably correct by the cir- 
cumstance that, from the time of Eg- 
bert, King of Wessex, who was the 
first who bore the title of King of 
England, there were several other 
kings, petty and dependent we grant, 
still allowed, however, to possess the 
royal name. For example, it is record- 
ed of King Edgar, that in 973 he met 
six kings at Chester, and that they 
promised faithfully to serve him by sea 
and land. Were not these six kings 
the representatives of the monarchy of 
the Heptarchy? and yet this was 150 
years after Egbert was declared King 
of England. 

“ In 1014 King Sweyn died, and the 
Danes, his followers, chose Anut as 
king. But the Witan (parliament) of 


the English nation, clergy and laity 
determined that they would send 
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to King @thelbert, and they assured 
him that no one was dearer to them 
than their natural lord.” Here we 
have, at least, an intimation of both an 
English and Danish king reigning in 
England at the same time. But it de- 
serves attention that, from the period 
that the princes of Danish origin ob- 
tained the ascendancy, we hearno more 
of the petty Saxon kings, but in their 
stead earls are spoken of: not because 
they were extirpated; it is only pro- 
bable that under the Danes they were 
called Earls. 

In 1066, the year of what is called 
the Conquest, Harold succeeded to tlie 
Crown, “ even as the King had granted 
itto him; men also chose him thereto, 
and he was consecrated King.” In 
fact, from the time that the Danes set 
up a king for themselves, there does 
not appear to have been any regular 
king of England, and prior to that 
time, although Egbert without doubt 
acquired a supreme authority over the 
kingdoms of the Heptarchy, it is by no 
means clear that there did not still re- 
main the nominal kings of the Heptar- 
chy, who, under the Danes, were called 
earls, In this view of the subject, 
when it is considered that William the 
Norman reduced all England most ef- 
fectually to his authority, it may be 
said that he more properly acquired the 
epithet of Conqueror from that circum- 
stance than by his victory over Harold at 
Hastings; and asthis was without ques- 
tion attained by the aid of his partisans 
within the country, more than by the 
army which he brought from Normandy 
with him, his sirname certainly refers 
less to what he achieved by that army, 
than to this internal reduction of the 
kingdom by and within itself. 

Another point that bears on this in- 
teresting question we think has not 
been sufficiently considered. William 
was of Norman blood, that is, he was 
of the same race as the Danes who had 
acquired an “pgm over the Sax- 

Harold was a Saxon—indeed, 


ons. 
properly speaking, hereditary King of 
Kent, and was supported on the thrcene 


by the Saxons only. It is therefore 
likely that William was called in, and 
aided by the Danes, who ought to have 
been always called Normans, and that 
it was by the descendants of those who 
had supported the authority of Anut 
or Canute, princes of the Danish line, 
that he was enabled to gain that im- 

rial ascendancy which his successors 


lave ever since enjoyed. Ina _— 
e 
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the hattle of Hastings decided the con- 
test between the Saxons and Danes, as 
to which should be superior, and the 
victory resting with William the Nor- 
man, the Danes may be said to have 
acquired the superiority. 

—f— 


MS. OF JUNIUS. 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
| AM in possession of some MSS. 
found among the papers of the late 

John Almon, and sent to him for “ the 
Foundiing Hospital for Wit.” 

One of them is a general post letter, 
stamped BuRY, postage Sd.—a large 
sheet, perhaps charged double; with a 
eal, identical with the 5th specimen 
given by Mr. Wood fall, in his edition of 
the Letters of Junius. The hand-writ- 
ing exactly accords with some of the 
specimens given by Mr. W.: and the 
shachavex of the hand is similar in all 
of them.* 

It is signed I. H. T., or I. H. F. 

Query—who lived at Bury at that 
date, likely to send Almon spirited 
imitations of Horace, Epigrams, &c. ? 
Had he any connection with the Graf- 
ton family ? INQUISITOR. 


—— 
ECONOMICAL LIGHTS. 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
7 these times of poverty and distress 
every little circumstance of <lomes- 
tic economy is worthy attention. 

Perhaps the following statement may 
be interesting to some of your readers, 
and may induce them to practise, or 
to recommend to the poor, a cheap 
mode of having light. 

It is in the shape of a letter from the 
late Mr. White, of Selborne, to Mr. 
Pennant, in his very elegant and en- 
tertaining work, “ The Natural His- 
tory and Antiquities of Selborne;” a 
work which is characteristic of a mind 
feelingly alive to the beauties of nature, 
particularly of animated nature, regu- 
lated by great good sense, and very re- 
spectable literary and intellectual at- 
tainments. 

This statement is in part quoted by 
the first and most useful female writer 
of the present day, in her story of “ The 
Orphans,”’ shewing in both instances, 
that no subject however humble, could 
be beneath the attention of a liberal 


mind, that concerned the comfort and. 


well being of the poor. T. M. 
Reigate, 2d, May, 1821. 
“I shall make no apology for troubling 
* They may be seen at our office, 
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you with the detail of a very simple piece 
of domestic economy, being satisfied that 
you think nothing beneath your attention 
that tends to utility; the matter alluded to 
is the use of rushes instead of candles 
which I am well aware prevails in man , 
districts besides this ; but as I know there 
are countries also where it does not obiain 
and as I have considered the subject with 
some degree of exactness, I shall proceed 
in my humble story, and leave you to judge 
of the expediency. 

The proper species of rush for this pur- 
pose seems to be the juncus effusus, or 
common soft rush, which is to be found in 
most moist pastures, by the sides of streams, 
and under hedges. These rushes are in 
best condition in the height of summer; 
but may be gathered, so as to serve the 
purpose well, quite on to autumn. It would 
be needless to add that the largest and 
longest are best. Decayed labourers, wo- 
men and children, make it their business to 
procure and prepare them. As soon as 
they are cut they must be flung into water, 
and kept there; for otherwise they will 
dry and shrink, and the peel will not run, 
At first a person would find it no easy mat- 
ter to divest arush of it’s peel or rind, so 
as to leave one regular, narrow, even rib 
from top to bottom, that may support the 
pith: but this, like other feats, soon becomes 
familiar even to children; and we have 
seen an old woman, stone-blind, perform 
this business with great dispatch, and sel- 
dom failing to strip them with the nicest 
regularity. When these junci are thus far 
prepared, they must lie out on the grass to 
be bleached, and take the dew for some 
nights, and afterwards be dried in the sun, 

Some address is required in dipping 
these rushes in the scalding fat or grease ; 
but this knack also is to be attained by 
practice. The careful wife of an indus- 
trious Hampshire labourer, obtains all her 
fat for nothing; for she saves the scum- 
mings of her bacon-pot for this use ; and, 
if the grease abounds with salt, she causes 
the salt to precipitate to the bottom, by 
setting the scummings in a warm oven. 
Where hogs are not much in use, aid es- 
pecially by the sea-side, the coarser animal 
oils will come very cheap. A pound of 
common grease may be procured for four- 
pence, and about six pounds of grease will 
dip a pound of rushes, and one pound of 
rushes may be bought for one shilling: so 
that a pound of rushes, medicated and 
ready for use, will cost three shillings. If 
men that keep bees will mix a little wax 
with the grease, it will give it a consistency 
and render it more cleanly, and make the 
rushes burn longer: mutton-suet would 
have the same effect. 

A good rush, which measured in length 
two fect four inches and an half, being mi- 


nuted, burnt only three minutes short of 
an 
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an hour: and arush still of greater length 
has been known to burn an hour and a 
quarter. 

These rushes give a good clear light. 
Watch lights, (coated with tallow) it is 
true, shed a dismal one, “darkness visible,” 
but then-the wick of those have two ribs of 
the rind, or peel, to support the pith, while 
the wick of the dipped rush has but one. 
The two ribs are intended to impede the 
progress of the flame, and make the candle 
last. 

In a pound of dry rushes, avoirdupois, 
which I caused to be weighed and num- 
bered, we found upwards of one thousand 
six hundred individuals. Now suppose 
each of these buras, one with another, only 
halfan hour, then a poor man will purchase 
eight hundred hours of light, a time ex- 
ceeding thirty-three entire days, for three 
shillings. According to this account, each 
rush, before dipping, costs 4, of a farthing, 
and j, afterwards. Thus a poor family 
will enjoy 5; hours of comfortable light for 
a farthing. An experienced old house- 
keeper assures me that one pound and a 
half of rushes completely supplies his fa- 
mily the year round, since working people 
burn no candle in the long days, because 
they rise and go to bed by day-light. 

Little farmers use rushes much in the 
short days, both morning and evening, in 
the dairy and kitchen; but the very poor, 
who are always the worst economists, and 
therefore must continue very poor, buy an 
half-penny candle every evening, which, 
in their blowing open rooms, does not burn 
much more than two hours. Thus they 
have only two hours light for their money 
instead of eleven. 

While on the subject of rural economy, it 
may not be improper to mention a pretty im- 
plement of house-wifery that we have seen 
no where else ; that is, little neat besoms 
which our foresters make from the stalks of 
the polytricum commune, or, great golden 
maiden-hair, which they call silk-wood, 
and find in plenty, in the bogs. When this 
moss is well combed and dressed, and di- 
vested of. its-outer skin, it comes of a 
beautiful bright chesnut colour; and being 
soft and pliant,is very proper for the dust- 
ing of beds, curtains, carpets, hangings, &c. 
If these besoms were known to the brush- 
makers in town, it is probable they might 
come much in use for the purpose above- 
mentioned.” 


—— 
For the Monthly Magazine.. 

Some accounr of the late NEAPOLITAN 
REVOLUTION, and of the Actors con- 

cerned in it. ! 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

N addition to its old and well-merited 
literary and scientific character, I 
have frequently observed with satisfac- 
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tion, that manly and decided tone iti 
political opinion, so consistently and 
rarely preserved by your invaluable 
Miscellany. More trifling, and per- 
haps, therefore, more agreeable claims 
upon the reading public may be ad- 
vanced by others of the monthly press, 
with which you firstsupplied your more 
imitative brother editors; and I will 
confess to you that when my periodical 
appetite (which regularly returns with 
magazine day) is once fairly saturated 
with the sound English thoughts and 
real meaning, with the rich collection 
of historical and other facts contained 
in your Magazine, I occasionally finish 
my meal upon the literary sweet-meats 
—the devilled biscuit whipt cream, and 
froth and garnish of the after-meat or 
dessert, provided by your followers. 
But lest you should think I am about to 
palm upon you some specimen of the 
latter, in the shape of non-sense writing, 
which, like nonsense verses of old, is 
coming a little too much into fashion, 
and which, I believe, you cannot digest, 
I shall return with pleasure to the noble 
and animating subject which forms the 
title of this paper. 

It was with far other hopes, than 
such as subsequent events have justified, 
that we had prepared to present the fol- 
lowing view of The New Neapolitan 
Constitution, to the sympathies and 
approbation of a British public. 

Whether we are to attribute the 
subsequent successes of the unholy cru- 
sade against Italy to the treachery of 
leaders chiefly, to the cowardice of the 
people, or to the more probable cause 
of secret corruption, by means of Aus- 
trian or foreign agents; to which ever 
of these we are to look for the unhapp 
results, it will not in the least diminish 
the atrocity of this repetition of the tale 
of Poland—this dismemberment of a 
neutral, nay of a virtually allied state. 

The only shadow of authority or rea- 
son advanced by the Holy Alliance for 
this act of unredeemed violence and vio- 
lation of all national laws, consisted of 
a disapprobation of the principles, and 
the means by which these principles of 
the New Constitution were established. 
The subjoined translation of a prospec- 
tus and sketch of the Neapolitan go- 
vernment will at once convince, even 
a British Tory, if he be not quite a 
slave, that this form of government, in 
its moderate spirit, and even loyalty, 
and the peaceable mode of its introduc- 
tion, is precisely what was formerly 
promised so solemnly by each ” = 

Loly 
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Holy Alliance to his people. But as 
Italy has no longer a press, we shall 
speak for her througli our own. 

PROCEEDINGS of GOVERNMENT. 

(From the Minerva Neapolitana.) 

The history of Naples for the short 
space of the month of July 1820, is suf- 
ficient to cancel that of previous ages. 
Even the sixth and ninth day of that 
fortunate period will be more important 
to posterity than all the remaining por- 
tion of our annals. 

We have, indeed, reason to be proud 
that the promise of liberty dawning on 
us in these glorious days, has been so 
richly fulfilled, that it bears more re- 
semblance to a fabulous than a real 
state of things. The most sanguine of 
us were surprised. Not a drop of blood 
disgraced the triumph of our cause ; 
the unanimous will of the people 
achieved what the force of arms seldom 
effects without the loss of life. 

Surprised and agitated by these great 
and unexpected events, our contem- 
poraries have as yet scarcely ventured 
upon a detailed narration of them: we 
trust the future historian will be better 
capable of appreciating them, when the 
causes and circumstances which led to 
our political redemption shall be fairly 
discovered and considered, and the in- 
justice of the 2 mee age atoned for, 
which presumed that we were unequal 
to the undertaking, and even incapable 
of the design. Perhaps the people most 
forward to upbraid us were those who 
had either stained the cause of liberty 
with blood, or most easily suffered 
themselves to be deprived of it. 

We leave to time the task of inform- 
ing the world whether those who have 
been enabled to ruin the precious gift 
of liberty, have courage to defend it. 
In order to follow the plan we have laid 
down, we shall now allude to those 
acts of government which gave rise to 
the new political system we have 
adopted. We shall, however, pass 
over the particular organic acts of the 
constitution, and the Viceroyship of 
the Duke of Calabria. | 

One of the first and most necessary 
acts of reform was to abolish the hateful 
office of our police. This monstrous 


system, which originated in France, - 


was established at Naples, under the 
retext of preventing crimes, and soon 
me an instrument of the most base 

and absolute oppression. The secrecy 
with which it was conducted, its inqui- 
sitorial and arbitrary operation was in 
direct opposition to the feelings and 
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opinion of the nation. It was, more. 
over, latterly deficient in dexterity, and 
in the power of penetrating or arrestin 
the progress of public sentiment which 
was rapidly preparing the great work 
which has since taken place. Hence 
the name of police suggested the idea 
only of a weak and useless establish- 
ment. A commission of public safety, 
decreed on the 7th of July, was re- 
ceived with public approbation, as well 
because it consisted of a gieater number 
of citizens as embracing a more free 
and popular title. It remains with the 
commission, since called the council of 
public safety, to shew the distinction 
between such an institution and that of 
the former police. 

The nomination of a provisory 
junta of government, distinguished the 
memorable 9th of July, a day in which 
the army of the constitution, animated 
by numbers and by courage, entered 
triumphantly into the capital. 

The 13th was signalized by the oath 
taken in presence of the assembly, by 
our august monarch, by the Duke of 
Calabria, and the Prince of Salerno, to 
observe the New Constitution. 

By a decree of the 14th, the excessive 
tax upon salt was reduced one half, a 
measure productive of no slight relief, 
though certainly of an unconstitutional 
tendency;as itstipulatesthat the ministry 
should propose some plan of compensa- 
tion tothe revenue. The nation only can 
vote in parliament for a tax upon itself; 
and those who in the possession of office 
give weight to this most solemn maxim 
of our new social compact, cannot, we 
imagine, be termed ungrateful or de- 
serving ill of their country. 

The old question respecting the 
enormous prices of salt, has met with 
less attention than the subject required. 
We propose, however, to discuss it in 
another place, with arguments equal 
to the importance of this antiquated 
law, which degrades one of our finest 
provinces into little better than the 
Tartary of Italy! 

The country received more pleasure 
from the abolition of the special courts 
and the extraordinary powers vested in 
them. This took place on the 21st of 
July; this was so far well: we trust we 
have nothing to fear from the restora- 
tion of Justice, and that it militates in 
nothing against the spirit of our con- 
stitution. How much do we owe to the 
efforts of those who delivered us from 
the arbitrary authority of the extra- 
ordinary courts ! 


A decree 
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A decree of the 22nd July, appoint- 
ing the meeting of parliament for the 
Ist of October, 1820, offers for discus- 
sion a series of constitutional pro- 
blems. Are the sittings to be held 
at the same periods fixed upon in the 
Spanish statute? Is the mode of elect- 
ing, and the number of deputies, to be 
arranged according to the Spanish sys- 
tem, and will it be preferable to elect 
the number of representatives in pro- 
portion to every sixty thousand persons 
for each member, so that the whole 
will not exceed 98 for the united king- 
dom of the two Sicilies ? 

The first of these propositions can 
only be resolved by the abbreviation 
of the constitutional limits, established 
on the Ist of December. It would be 
little other than a species of political 
suicide, to decree that the assembling of 
parliament should take place as on or- 
dinary oceasions. Our hearts and hopes 
are eagerly directed towards a speedy 
session, to behold at their posts their 
representatives, on whom our future 
destiny depends, prepared to modify 
the Spanish constitution to meet our 
own national character and wants. 
Thus they will fulfil their duties as 
constitutional legislators. One of the 
first objects of their labours ought to be 
a revision of the Spanish regulations 
regarding elections, a subject that from 
the remotest times appears to have per- 
plexed and divided the opinions of the 
ablest statesmen. 

We must, we think, approve of the 
decree of the 22nd of July, which de- 
cides that the statute of Cadiz should 
remain in force, inasmuch as regards 
the second and third of the foregoing 
measures, 

It is, however, an important question 
upon which parliament must finally 
decide, and_we_trust that in debating 
upon the most proper modes of electing 
it will always shew itself a firm and 
faithful advocate of the constitution. 

If it may be permitted good citizens 
to offer up prayers in favour of their 
country, we would hope the wisdom of 
parliament, in virtue of its power of 
modifying laws, will endeavour to 
strengthen itself rather by supplying 
immediately the number of members 
wanted, nominating whom it may 
think proper to fill the vacant seats, 
than delaying longer in passing acts to 
increase the number of its deputies. 
The real safeguard of the constitution 
will be found to consist in the power 
MonrTHLY MAG. No. 354. | 
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and number of the provincial members. 
During the first sessions we trust none 
will be found, amidst the expression of 
so much disinterested patriotism and 
national concord, vile enough to har- 
bour selfish views and offer interested 
counsel. 

But in every constitutional govern- 
ment, the ministerial spirit is on the 
alert, and inclined to take advantage 
of every occasion, to encroach upon 
the rights of the people. It behoves 
our representatives, therefore, to watch 
over our interests, and to include num- 
bers sufficient to maintain them. In- 
deed the reduction resolved upon in one 
only of the three chambers composing 
the supreme council of chancery, had 
given rise to many comments. The 
Supreme Council did not precisely con- 
sist of a legislative body, but discussed 
ministerial projects in regard to laws 
without the intervention of ministers. 
But this shadow of popular authority 
has no cause or excuse for longer exis- 
tence since the establishment of the 
New Cunstitution. It is now asked 
what are the fit subjects of discussion 
for the Chamber of Council, the only 
one still existing? If of a legislative 
nature, they peculiarly belong to the 
provisory junta; if judicial, to the 
magistrates. It would appear, that 
until some further decision of parlia- 
ment, the chamber ought to interfere 
in nothing more than the examination 
of appeals from the decisions of the 
High Court of Judicature. Two de- 
crees of the 26th of July, have produced 
much serious discussion, and many ob- 
jections. The one relates to remodel- 
ling and reinforcing the guard of na- 
tional safety, the other to the liberty 
of the press. The first, with some 
reason, is accused of not containing a 
sufficient declaration of its temporary 
authority, limited to the assembling 
of parliament; which may have pro- 
ceeded from mere omission, and of itself 
furnishes no cause of alarm. But why 
should the guard of safety be at once 
nearly disbanded after manifesting such 
a noble spirit, preserving the capital in 
the year 1815, and rendering such 
glorious service in the great work of 
July 18202 Why make it the object 
of an odious conscription, and deprive 
it even of its triumphant colours? 
Equally oppressive to both parties in 


the service, this decree authorizes a 
new tribute, anticipating, without oc- 
casion, the deliberations of parliament, 

3 E which 
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which alone possesses the power of re- 
organizing the national guard. 

e second decree is one of still 
greater importance, the liberty of the 
press. On the sound interpretation of 
this new law, the very existence of our 
representative system depends. It is 
intimately conuected with. and perhaps 
forms the basis of every free constitu- 
tion. Modern legislators appear to have 
met with frequent shipwreck of opinions 
in treating of this most difficult of all 
political questions ; however imaginary 
the dangers they have apprehended 
from its unlimited power, they ought at 
least to have the effect of rendering us 
cautious in adopting any principles in 
regard to it, which are not in complete 
union with the freedom and spirit of 
our constitution. We shall, however, 
reserve ourselves for this important 
question to the opening of the parlia- 
mentary debates ; until when, we shall 
be neither surprised nor offended with 
what, to some persons, will appear in- 
tolerable licentiousness of the press. 

It is truly a reviving and gratifying 
thought to burst, as if were, instanta- 
neously from the silence of the tomb 
into a glorious life of freedom, and the 
use of speech ; and this by so bold and 
rapid an effort of strength as to be 
nearly unparalleled in the race of na- 
tions. Our first steps, indeed, in so 
novel a career, like a young giant’s, 
must be something daring and uncer- 
tain; but the vigorous exercise of our 
language and our limbs, will at least 
evince that the principle of patriotic 
life is strong within our frame. It is 
sweet to drink the air of freedom in the 
spring-tide of our existence, when our 
national hopes promise us what our 
hands only can achieve. 

Our limits will oblige us to postpone 
our correspondent’s notices of some of 
the chief promoters of the new Consti- 
tution, to a future number. 

—— 
CONTEMPORARY FEMALE GENIUS. 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
, & no period of our history has Fe- 
‘ male genius triumphed more than 
in Our own days. At the present time 
there are living not lessthan twenty-four 
ladies of pre-eminent talents as writers 
in various departments of literature 
and philosophy, whose names deserve 
to be specially enumerated, and whose 
several works and superior pretensions 
deserve to be treated at large in your 
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pages. For the present, I shall name 
them as they occur to my mind, and 
not presume to class them in the order 
of merit. These brief notices justif 
me, however, in calling the attention of 
writers of greater power to the subject, 

Mrs. BARBAULD, distinguished dur. 
ing fifty years, by her elegant produc- 
tions in verse and prose. 

Mrs. HANNAH MORE, for nearly an 
equal period, by various moral and 
controversial writings; not inferior for 
style and energy of mind to any thing 
produced by the other sex. 

Mrs. RADCLIFFE, who asa novelist, 
may be ranked among the first geniuses 
of the age and country. 

Miss EDGEWORTH, a distinguished 
writer of novels, moral compositions, 
and works of education. 

Miss CULLEN, the amiable and in- 
genious authoress of Mornton, and 
Home, novels distinguished for their 
benevolent sentiments and _ spirited 
composition, honourable alike to her 
heart and head. 

Mrs. OPIE, whose various works 
in verse and prose, are distinguished 
for their originality, ingenuity, good 
taste and elegant composition. 

Mrs. INCHBALD, who as a dramatist 
and novelist, has produced various 
works which will ever rank high among 
the classics of our language. 

Miss Hu tron, respectable as a novel- 
ist, powerful as a general writer, and 
able as a philosophical geographer, as 
proved by her recent work on Africa. 

Miss H. M. WILLiaMs, who though 
long resident in Paris, may be claimed 
as an Englishwoman, and is an honour 
to the genius of her countrywomen in 
history, politics, eloquence and poetry. 

MRs. CAPPE, a lady whose strength 
of understanding and powers of diction 
have led her to grapple with subjects of 
the highest order, and she has publish- 
ed several works in theology, education, 
and biography. 

Miss PORTER, a novelist of the first 
rank in the powers of eloquent com- 
position, whose Thaddeus of Warsaw 
and other works, will long be standards 
in the language. 

Miss BENGER, who figures with 
equal distinction as a novelist, histo- 
rian, and critic. 

Mrs. GRANT, who has distinguished 
herself in morals, philosophy and the 
belles lettres. 

Mrs. MARcEtT, who has proved her 
powers of mind in her Conversations 
on Natural Philosophy, &c. 

_  MRs. 
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Mrs. Lowry, who writes and lec- 
tures with great ability on mineralogy 
and geology. 

Miss OWENSON, (Lady Morgan) 
whose powers of eloquent writing, and 
moral and political reasoning are not 
surpassed by any author of her time. 

Mrs. WAKEFIELD, compiler of 
many useful and ingenious works for 
the use of children and schools. 

Mrs. IBBETSON, whose discoveries 
with the microscope on the Physiology 
of Plants, ranks her high among ex- 
perimental philosophers. 

Miss HERSCHEL, whose ingenuity 
and industry in astronomical observa- 
tion, have obtained her a splendid re- 
putation throughout the civilized world. 

Miss AIKIN, niece of Mrs. Barbauld, 
who soaring above productions of mere 
taste and fancy, has in her Memoirs of 
Elizabeth, proved her powers in history 
and philosophy. 

Mrs. GRAHAM, the able writer of 
several volumes of travels, which are 
distinguished for their sound philoso- 
phy and enlightened views of society. 

M. D’ARBLAY (Miss Burney) whose 
Evelina, Cecilia; Camilla, and other 
novels place her among the first and 
most original writers of any age. 

Miss BAILLIE, whose Plays on the 
Passions and other productions are 
highly esteemed by every person of 
good taste. 

Besides others of less celebrity, but 
perhaps equal merit, whose names are 
not present to the recollection of the 
writer. 

Few persons till they behold this 
enumeration, will have suspected that 
our own days could boast such a galaxy 
of genius in the fair sex; and it may 
also be questioned whether the other 
sex can produce a list in many respects 
of superior pretensions.— = -- 


May, 1821. IMPARTIALIS. 
teens. Jean 
STRICTURES ON HUME. 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
Qs recently looking into Iume’s 
History of England, which can 
scarcely be done without exciting emo- 
tions both of admiration and indigna- 
tion, Fhappened to meet with a most 
egregious and unpardonable falsijica- 
tion of a very important fact ; to be as- 
cribed, doubtless, to obscure and im- 
perfect recollection, rather than to any 
premeditated intention of deceit. 
Among many other strange paradoxes 
in his reign of K. Charles Ist, he un- 
dertakes to disprove the imputation of 
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insincerity on that monarch, styling it 
“* a party clamour.”’ He even defends 
(Note F. Vol. VII.) that famous, or 
more properly, infamous equivocation, 
by which in his letter to the queen, 
Jan. 2, 1644-5, he declares, that by 
calling those at London a parliamenf, 
he did no ways acknowlec ge them to 
be a parliament. And this he caused 
to be registered for the purpose of future 
evasion and disclaimer, in the council- 
book, Rapin X. p. 308. 

The essential question in this and in 
all similar cases, is whether a de- 
liberate fraud was practised: and con- 
sequently whether the king, acting 
thus fraudulently, was entitled to con- 
fidence? The parliament, previous 
to this disclosure, fully conceived that 
Charles by repeatedly treating with 
them in that capacity, had recognized 
thein as such—otherwise they would 
not have treated at all, and such 
wretched mental reservation unavoid- 
ably gave rise to the strongest suspicion, 
contempt, and resentment. 

“ But,’ says the apologist Hume, 
“nothing is more usual in all public 
transactions, than such distinctions. 
After the death of Charles II. King of 
Spain, King William’s ambassadors 
gave the Duke of Anjou the title of 
King of Spain, yet at that very time 
K. William was secretly forming al- 
liances todethrone him ; and soon after 
he REFUSED him that title, and insist- 
ed, as he had reason, that he had not ac- 
knowledged his RIGHT. Yet K. Wil- 
liam justly passes for a very sincere 
prince ; and this transaction is not re- 
garded as any objection to his charac- 
ter in that particular.” 

That K. William was universally 
considered and confided in “ as a very 
sincere prince’’ is certain ; but this he 
never could have been had he acted 
with duplicity so baseas he is said to have 
done in this odious misrepresentation, 
which exhibits not what that monarch 
did, or said, or thought, but merely 
what Mr. Hume himself would have 
deemed unobjectionable under the given 
circumstances ; thus affording a curious 


imeu of that elegant historian’s 
iene of political morality. 
Charles II. K. of Spain, died Noy. I, 


1700; and, contrary to the treaty of 
partition then existing between France 
and England, Lewis XIV. immediately 
recognized his own grandson the Duke 
of Anjou, as King of Spain. “ 1 doubt 


not,” says King William to the Grand 


Pensionary Heinsius, Nov. 16, but tts 
. ; unheard-of 





«answered in the negative. The quar- 
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unheard-of proceeding will surprise 
you as much as it did me. We must 
confess we are dupes, but if one’s word 
and faith are not to be kept, it is easy 
to cheat any man. If I had followed 
my own inclination and opinion, | 
should have sent to all courts to incite 
them to vigour; but it is not nee | 
as I cannot set agood example.’’ Anc 
Nov. 19th, ** My chief anxiety is to 

revent the Spanish Netherlands from 
alling into the hand of France. You 
will easily conceive how this business 
goes to my heart, I pray God to direct 
for our good.” 

In the despatch of the Earl of Man- 
chester, ambassador at Paris, by which 
this intelligence was communicated, 
that nobleman had hazarded an opinion 
* that he could not see, but we must 
acquiesce.”? But Secretary Vernon re- 
plied, “ that he had no commands to 
write from the king, who must be al- 
lowed to consider.’ The English na- 
tion was at this time, as Lewis XIV. 
well knew, averse from war, and Count 
Wrattislau, the imperial ambassador, 
who arrived in London in December, 
was very cooly received by the minis- 
ters, and even by the monarch, till the 
decisive step was taken by Lewis (Fe- 
bruary 1701) of expelling the Dutch 
garrisons from the barrier fortresses, 
and introducing French troops, which 
William regarded as a virtual transfer 
of the Netherlands to France. Then, 
and not till then, he began to hearken 
to the overtures of the imperial court, 
not with the view of dethroning the 
King of Spain, but of securing Holland 
from the lawless ambition of Lewis the 
Fourteenth. 

** When I took notice,’’ says the 
Earl of Manchester, Feb. 15, to M. de 
Torey, “ that I thought they would 
have deferred any thing of this nature 
till they had seen what success M. 
D’ Avaux might have had, he owned to 
me that they would have done it, had 
they not had notice that endeavours 
would be used to procure Flanders for 
the Archduke; and it was necessary to 
prevent such a proceeding; since the 
will of the late king was in order to 
keep the whole monarchy entire.” 
Also at an audience which M. Tallard, 
as ambassador from France, had of K. 
William, that Monarch, in reply to the 
general common-place assurances of 
amity, asked “ if he had nothing in 
particular to propose in relation to the 
public security?” To which Tallard 


el thus became very serious. 
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Before the end of February the States 
general, who had hitherto been likewise 
considering, recognized the Duke of 
Anjou as King of Spain, “ reserving, 
nevertheless, to themselves to stipulate 
in the negociation ready to begin, the 
necessary conditions to secure the peace 
of Europe.” The seizure of the barrier 
fortresses caused a great sensation in 
England, as well as in Holland. A vote 
for 30,000 seamen passed the House of 
Commons; and the king, in conjunc. 
tion with the States, made a formal de- 
mand, not only of the evacuation of 
those fortresses, but of the actual deli- 
very of divers of these places, or others 
of equal value, as cautionary towns, 
This being peremptorily rejected, the 
king declared to the parliament “ that 
negociation seemed at anend.”’ Yet 
even under these circumstances, K, 
William resolved to acknowledge the 
Duke of Anjou in his regal capacity, 
which was accordingly dene in an ex- 
cellent letter under his own hand, 
dated April 17, 1701. But that he was 
at the same time secretly forming al- 
liances to dethrone him, OR that he 
afterwards REFUSED the title of king 
to Philip V. are assertions hazarded in 
daring defiance of truth. 

The negociations between France 
and the maritime powers, though im 
fact hopeless, still continued, till at 
length Mr. Stanhope, Envoy at the 
Hague, was ordered to acquaint M, 
D’Avaux (July 1701,) “ that a provi- 
sion having been made in the partition 
treaty for the satisfaction of the Em- 
pevor, he had instructions from his mas- 
ter net to proceed in the conferences 
unless such satisfaction was given ;” 
upon which M. D’Avaux received or- 
ders to return to France. 

On the 7th Sep. 1701, was signed that 
famous treaty, which from the acces- 
sion of almost all the powers of Chris- 
tendom, afterwards obtained the ap- 
pellation of “ the Grand Alliance.” 
Hitherto peace might have been estab- 
lished by the restoration of the barrier 
fortresses to Holland, and the tem- 

- porary occupation of a few cautionary 
towns by England, with the cession of 
the Duchy of Milan as an appanage to 
the Archduke Charles. But by the 
fifth and sixth articles of the Grand 
Alliance, the low countries were to be 
recovered from Spain as a barrier to 
the United Provinces, without specify- 
ing to whom the apis should be 
ultimately assigned, and the whole of 

the Italian dominions of Spain were 
allotted to the Emperor. In 











In this same month of September 
died K. James HI. and the immediate 
recognition of his son by Lewis XIV. 
as king of Great Britain, excited in this 
country such passionate resentment as 
to render a war with France highly 
popuiar. A new parliament was con- 
vened for the 30th Dee. (1701,) at the 
opening of which K, William delivered 
that celebrated speech of which the 
praises resounded throughout Europe. 
* We will,”? said the commons in their 
subsequent address, “ to the utmost of 
eur power, enable your Majesty to 
make good all those alliances your ma- 
‘ jesty has made or shall make, for the 
preserving the liberties of Europe, and 
reducing the exorbitant power of 
France.” 

At this period the dethrenement of 
the K. of Spain was not in the most 
distant manner alluded to by any party 
or any individual; nor was the restora- 
tion of the whole Spanish monarchy to 
the House of Austria so much as men- 
tioned inany speech or address of either 
house for some years after the war began. 
Indeed this rash and unjust project, so 
confidently, and we must in candour 
suppose so ignorantly, attributed by 
Mr. Hume to K. William, that great mo- 
narch not only never proposed as the 
object of the Grand Alliance, but it was 
suchas inall probability he never would 
have assented to; an object, which, 
afier ten years of victory, and an im- 
mense expenditure of blocd and trea- 
sure, was relinquished as wholly im- 
practicable. 

An attempt to justify the conduct 
of Charles I. in any point of comparison, 
by an appeal to that of K. William, is 
an insult to truth, and even to common 
sense. The sole aim of the former 
was to enslave his country ; of the lat- 
ter torescue his country;and eventually 
Britain, and Europe itself from slavery 5 
and whatever exists of liberty, civil or 
religious, at this day in the world, may 
be said, without the slightest flattery or 
exaggeration, to be owing to his perse- 
vering and heroicexertions. It is diffi- 
cult to conjecture what could have in- 
duced. Mr.. Hume to amuse and bewil- 
der his readers by so laboured an apo- 
logy for despotism; and instead of a 
clear and simple statement of facts, to 
substitute a subtle and _ sophistical 
pleading. Inthe present instance he 
does not even state intelligibly the 
matter of accusation; but merely says 
in his Nore before mentioned, “ the 
king’s letter intercepted at Naseby oc- 
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casioned much clamour.” And for the 

letter he refers his readers to the text : 

from the tener of which one might 
really suppose that the king was 

charged and chargeable only “ with a 

legitimate affection, avowed by the 

laws of God and man, towardsa woman 
of beauty and spirit, though a papist,” 
for no other offence is specified, But 
such is Mr. Hume’s manner of writing 
this portion at least of his history. 
Throughout the whole work, however, 
we may discern the lurking and artful 
advocate of despotism, not indeed that 
of Henry VIII. or Philip Il. No, his 
beau ideal of perfect government is de- 
rived from the former part of the reign 
of Lewis XIV. “ A despotism men 
arrayed in manners, gallantry, splen- 
dour, magnificence, and even covered 
over with the imposing robes of science 
and literature.” He can shed “ a 
generous tear’? over the fate of the 
martyred Charles and his merciless 
ministers, Laud and Strafford; (who 
by the way were never suspected of 
shedding a tear over the sufferings 
which they themselves inflicted) but 
for the fate of the martyrs of liberty, 
of an Elliot, a Hampden, a Russel, or 
a Sydney, he has neither sigh nor tear, 
respect nor pity, except, indeed, for 
their folly in sacrificing themselves for 
the sake of the public. Such is the his- 
tory and such the historian, by whose 
polished periods the sterling work of 
the faithful and impartial, but inelegant 
RAPIN, is now superseded in_ the 
fashionable world. M. M. 
—— oon 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
THE GERMAN STUDENT. 
No. XIX. 

A FRAGMENT on SHAKESPEARE, from 
the German of HERDER, who had 
the merit of finding the point of view 
afterwards adopted by SCHLEGEL. 

HEN I think on that sublime 

image “ high seated on the sum- 
mit of a rock! at his feet storms, tem- 
pests, and the roaring of the sea! but 
his head in the rays of heaven !”’ I think 
on SHAKESPEARE; with this addition, 
however, that at the foot of his rocky 
throne crowds are murmuring, who ex- 
plain, excuse, condemn, adore, slander, 
or blaspheme him,—all unheard by 
him. 

What a library has already been writ- 
ten upon, for, and against him! I 
have no mind to increase it. [ would 
wish, on the contrary, that, in the small 
circle where this will be read, no one 

was 
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was to think of writing any thing more 
upon, for, or against him, neither to 
excuse or blame him ; but to explain— 
to feel him as he is. May these lines 
contribute to it ? 

Shakespeare’s boldest enemies have 
blamed and laughed at him, in every 
possible manner, for being, though a 
great poet, no good dramatic poet, or, 
at least, not so classical a tragedian as 
Sophocles,Euripides, Corneille, and Vol- 
taire, who have attained the summit of 
this sublime art. And Shakespeare’s 
boldest friends have, in general, been 
satisfied with exculpating him; with 
compensating his irregularities by his 
beauties ; with absolving him as an ac- 
cused person, and with extolling his 
grandeur the louder, the more faults 
they had to shrug their shoulders at. 
And in this situation remains the affair 
among the newest editors and commen- 
tators. lI hope these pages will change 
the point of view, so as to bring his 
image into a better light. But is not 
this hope, too bold, too presumptu- 
ous, against so many great men who 
have written about him? I think 
not. If I prove that both sides have 
built, merely upon a prejudice, a wrong 
notion ; if, consequently, I have nothing 
to do but to take a cloud from before 
the eyes without changing any thing in 
the eye or in the object, perhaps the 
moment I have chosen, or mere chance 
may have occasioned my finding, the 
spot on which I now stop the reader :— 
* Stand here, or thou wilt see nothing 
but caricature.”” Were we to do no- 
thing but wind and unwind the great 
chain of learning without getting for- 
ward with it, it would be deplorable 
indeed ! 

From Greece were inherited the words 
Drama, Tragedy, and Comedy ; and, as 
the literature of the human race, on a 
small spet of the earth, took its way 
only by means of tradition, it was na- 
tural that, in its lap, and with its lan- 
guage, a certain quantity of rules, 
which seemed inseparable from the 
doctrine, should be received with it. 
As no child can be formed by reason, 
but by authority, impression, and the 
godliness of example and custom, so 
are whole nativuns, in all they learn, still 
mere children. The kernel does net 
grow without the shell, and cannot be 
obtained without it, as useless as the 
latter may be. This is the case with 
the Grevian and northern Drama, 

In the north the Drama could not 


a) have the same origin as in Greece. It 
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was in Greece what it cannot be in the 
north; consequently, it is, and ought 
not to be, in the north what it was in 
Greece; and Shakespeare’s and Sopho- 
cles’ Drama are two things, which, ina 
certain point of view, have scarcely the 
name in common. I hope I shall be 
able to prove these affirmations from 
Greece itself, and thus considerably to 
unfold the nature of the northern Dra- 
ma, and of the greatest northern dra- 
matist, Shakespeare. We shall observe 
the production of one thing by another ; 
but, at the same time, such transform. 
ation that they no longer remain the 
same. 

The Greek tragedy took its rise from 
a single entry, as it were, from the 
Dythyrambic impromptus of the mimic 
dance of the chorus. This received 
additions, metamorphosis. A®schylus 
brought two acting persons instead of 
one upon the stage; invented the idea 
of a principal character. Sophocles 
added a third person ; completed the 
invention. From such a_ beginning 
rose the Greek tragedy to its greatness ; 
became the master-piece of human ge. 
nius, the highest summit of poetry, 
which Aristotle honours so highly, and 
which we cannot sufficiently admire in 
Sophocles and Euripides. 

But we must observe, at the same 
time, that from this origin certain 
things can be explained, which, if gaped 
at as dead rules, must mislead exceed- 
ingly. That simplicity of the Greek 
fable, that frugality of the Greek man- 
ners, that supported majesty in the ex 
pression, that music of the stage, the 
unity of time and place,—all this lay so 
naturally and essentially in the origin 
of the Greek tragedy, that, without 
being adapted to all this, its existence 
would not have been possible. This 
was the shell in which the kernel grew. 

Look back into the childhood of those 
times, Simplicity of fable was really 
so closely woven into every thing that 
was called action of the past age, of the 
republic, of the country, of the religion, 
into every heroic action, that the poet 
was more at a loss to discover parts ur 
this simple whole, and dramatically to 
introduce a beginning, middie, and 
end, than to separate them with vio- 
lenee, to mutilate them, or to compose 
one whele out of several separate events. 
No one’who has read A®sehylus or So- 
phocles ean find thisincomprehensible. 
What are the tragedies of the former, 
bat an. allegorical, mythological, hulf- 
epical painting, almost without any 
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connection of scenes, history, or senti- 
ments, or, as the ancients said, it was 
as yet but chorus, between which a his- 
tory had been introduced. Was the 
least art or pains employed here to 
make the fable simple? And is it 
otherwise with most of Sophocles’ 
pieces? His Philoctetes, his Ajax, his 
Kanished Oedipus, &c. resemble ex- 
ceedingly the dramatic image in the 
middle of the Chorus. There can be 
no doubt but that such was the origin 
and progress of the Greek theatre. 

Now let us examine the‘consequences 
of this simple observation. Nothing 
less than that, the artificialness of their 
rules was by no means art, but nature. 
The unity of their fable was—the unity 
of the action before them, which could 
not but be so according to the nature of 
their times, country, religion, and man- 
ners. The unity of place unity of 
place ; for this single, short, and solemn 
action happened only in one place, in 
a temple, in a palace, as it were in a 
public square of the country. Thus at 
first it was but mimically imitated, or 
related between the parts of the chorus, 
afterwards the entries, the scenes were 
added; but still the whole remained 
one scene. Where the chorus connec- 
ted the whole together,—where, by the 
very nature of the thing the theatre 
could never remain empty, unity of 
time and place must be a necessary 
consequence. What child wants to 
have that demonstrated 2? All these 
things were founded at that time in na- 
ture, and the poet, in spite of his art, 
could do nothing without them. 

Hence it is also evident, that the art 
of the Greek poets took precisely the 
contrary road from what is now-a-days 
pretended. Instead of simplifying, 
methinks they complicated; Auschy- 
lus the Chorus, and Sophocles Auschy- 
lus: and if we compare the more arti- 
ficial pieces of this peet and his master- 
piece Oedipus in Thebes with Prome- 
theus, or with what we know of the 
ancient Dithyrambics, we shall be 
astonished at the deal of art he em- 
ploys init. Not the art of making out 
of many parts one whole ; but out of 
one whole, many parts; an admirable 
labyrinth of scenes, where his chief 
object was to deceive the spectators in 
the most confused point of the laby- 
rinth with the idea of the former whole, 
and to unwind the skein of their emo- 
tions as softly and ren he if they still 
enjoyed the former dythyrambic emo- 
ion, 





In this view he embellished the 
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scene, took care not to abolish the cho- 
russes, made use of them as resting 
places for the action, always kept the 
spectator in view, in expectation, in a 
fancied possession of the whole ; a thing 
which the instructive Euripides abo- 
lished immediately after, when the the- 
atre was scarce formed. In short, he 
gave the action greatness, a thing so ilk 
understood, 

Every one who can read Aristotle 
without prejudice, and in the point 
of view of his times, must perceive 
that the philosopher's genius deserv- 
edly appreciated this art, and was 
in almost every thing the very con- 
trary of what our moderns have been 
pleased to make ofhim. His abandoning 
Thespis and Aischylus to attach him- 
self to Sophocles, whose invention was 
so fruitful and various ; his taking oc- 
casion from this innovation to place in 
it the essence of the new kind of po- 
etry, his favourite system being to un- 
fold in him a new Homer, and to com- 
ae him advantageously with the first ; 

is omitting no circumstance, however 
unessential, which could serve to sup- 
port his definition of greatness of ac- 
tion: all shows, that this great man 
philosophized in the liberal manner of 
his times ; and thought of nothing less 
than that childish narrow-minded stuff 
which has been put into his mouth, 
and made to be a paper scaffold of the 
modern theatre. In his excellent 
chapter concerning the essence of the 
fable, he most undoubtedly admits and 
acknowledges no other rules than the 
Spectator’s view, soul, illusion; and 
he says expressly that the limits of its 
length, much less the manner, time, or 
room of its construction, can be deter- 
mined by norules. Was Aristotle to 
rise from the grave, and see the false 
contradictory use of his rules in 
dramas of another kind—but we had 
better keep toa calm and quiet enquiry. 

As every thing in the world changes, 
nature, too, which gave birth to the 
Greek drama, must change. The 
practical constitution of the world, the 
manners, the state of the republic, the 
traditions of the heroic times ; the po- 
pular superstitions—even the music, 
the expression, the degree of illusion 
altered; consequently the stuff for 
fables, the oceasions for composing 
them, motives to that end failed. °Tis 
true it was still possible to call up very 
ancient subjects, or to borrow foreign 
ones, and to clothe them in the received 
way; but that produced nolonger the 
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same effect, had not the same soul, was 
not the same thing—was but a puppet- 
show, an imitation, a statue, in which 
none but the devoutest heads could 
discover the animating spirit. Let us 
pass immediately tothe new Athenians 
of Europe, and | think this will appear 
evident. As for the Romans, they 
were either too skilful, too stupid, or 
too wild and intemperate, to erect a 
theatre quite in the Greek taste. 

It is impossible to ape the Greek 
theatre more exactly and perfectly than 
has been done in France. I do not 
mean merely with regard to the thea- 
trical rules which have been attributed 
to good Aristotle, such as unity of time, 
place, and action, connection of scenes, 
probability of fable, &c.; but I really 
ask whether any thing in the world 
can surpass that smooth classical thing, 
which the Corneilles, the Racines, and 
the Voltaires, have given us, that string 
of fine scenes and dialogues, verses and 
rhymes, that measured exactness, that 
decorum, brilliancy, and rotundity, 
&e.? Not only the author of this 
paper doubts thereon, but all the ad- 
mirers of Voltaire and of the French, 
still more these noble Athenians them- 
selves, have already denied, and will 
continue to deny, the possibility of any 
thing superior. And as for resem- 
blance, when the statue is hoisted upon 
the pedestal, they are in the right, and 
must gain partisans every day the 
fonder we grow of the regular and the 
smooth. 

Nevertheless an irresistible inward 
sentiment must oblige the most pas- 
sionate admirer of the French theatre 
(if he has felt the Greek dramatist) to 
confess, that these are not Greek tra- 
gedies, have nothing of the aim, end, 
effect, or essence of the Greek drama. 
IT will not examine whether they really 
observe Aristotle’s rules as they pretend 
to do (a thing against which Lessing has 
lately raised some terrible doubts) but 
take it for granted, and yet their drama 
is not the same with the Grecian. Why 
not? Because inwardly it is totally 
different, it has nothing of the action, 
manners, language, aim—What signi- 
fies then the external likeness? Does 
any body believe that one of the great 
Corneille’s beroes is a Roman or a 
French hero? They are Spanish he- 
roes worthy of a Sancho, gallant, ad- 
venturously brave, generous, amorous 
or cruel heroes, consequently dramatic 
fictions, which would be laughed at 
off the stage, and which at that time 
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were for France at least half as foreign 
as they are now entirely so. Racine 
speaks the language of feeling! True! 
according to this resemblance once ad. 
mitted, nothing surpasses him; but 
else | know not what feeling expresses 
itself so. They are paintings of feeling 
by a third strange hand, very seldom 
or never the primitive unadorned emo- 
tions of the soul endeavouring at, 
and at last finding utterance. Vol- 
taire’s finished verse, its form, contents, 
imagery, brilliancy, wit, philosophy— 
is it not charming poetry? Most un- 
doubtedly, the most perfect imaginable, 
and was I a Frenchman, I should de- 
spair of ever making a single verse 
after Voltaire: but perfect or not per- 
fect, it is certainly no verse for the 
theatre; for the action, - language, 
manners, passions, aim of any other 
than the French drama, it would be 
aiiected, false, antithetic, nonsensical ; 
and the end and aim of the whole is 
certainly no Greek, no tragic aim. To 
bring a fine piece or a fine action upon 
the stage; to have fine speeches or a 
fine and useful philosophy repeated in 
fine verses by a number of elegant 
well-dressed ladies and gentleman ; to 
mix them all in a history which by 
resembling a representation, attracts 
the attention; to have. all that per- 
formed by a number of well-exercised 
ladies and gentlemen, who very com- 
placently really take a deal of pains 
with the declamation, with the majestic 
sentences, with attaining the exterior 
of sentiment; all that may produce 
very excellent effects, serve for a living 
lecture, for exercise in expression, in 
attitude and decorum, for a painting 
of good or even heroic manners, and 
lastly, for a complete academy of na- 
tional wisdom and decency in living 
and dying, and (to pass over all other 
side-aims) may be beautiful, forma- 
tive, instructive, excellent, but by no 
means have any thing of the end and 
aim of the Greek stage. 

And what was this aim? Aristotle 
tells us, and the subject has been 
enough disputed upon—nothing more 
nor less than a certain tearing of the 
heart, an affecting of the soul on cer- 
tain sides and to a certain degree,—in 
short, a kind of illusion, which indeed 
no French piece ever produced or will 
produce ; and consequently (call it as 
excellent and as useful as you please) 
it is no Greek drama, no Sophoclean 
tragedy. As a puppet very like, but 
without spirit, life, nature, trnth—with: 
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out any element of emetion—without 
having or attaining the same end— 
consequently, quite another thing. 

Hitherto we have merely spoken of 
the difference, which I think has been 
put out of doubt by what has been said, 
without deciding any thing concerning 
the preference. And uow I call upon 
every one to decide within himself— 
whether a copying of foreign manners, 
times, and actions in half-truth, with 
the important aim of making it capable 
of an ambiguous representation upon 
a boarded scaffold, can be esteemed 
equal or superior to a representation, 
which, in a certain point of light, was 
the exactest national nature: whether 
a kind of poetry, whose whole has no 
aim at all (and out of this difficulty a 
Frenchman will not slip so easily, I fear, 
the best philosophers agreeing that in- 
struction can be gleaned but piece-meal 
in it) can be valued equal to a national 
institution in whose smallest part, effect, 
<leep profound impression lay? Lastly, 
whether a time must not come (as most 
of Cerneille’s ariificial pieces are al- 
ready forgotten) in which Voltaire and 
Crebillon ‘will be looked upon with 
that kind of admiration with which 
we read D’Urfe’s Astreea, and all the 
Clelias and Aspasias of the times of 
chivalry. ‘Full of head-piece and 
wisdom, invention and labour! Much 
could be learnt out of them, a pity it 
is in Astrwa and Clelia!’ All their 
art is without nature, is romantic, or 
over delicate. How fortunate woul it 
be if those times were come when 
truth, and truth alone shall be relished ! 
The whole French drama would be 
changed into a collection of fine verses, 
sentences, sentiments—but the great 
Sophocles still remain as he is. 

Let them suppose that a given peo- 
ple, from circumstances—we shall-not 
examine into, had a mind, instead of 
aping and running off with the walnut- 
shell, to invent their own drama, and 
the first question, methinks, will be: 
when ? where? under what cireum- 
stances? out of what shall they do 
this? and it wants no demonstration 
that the invention can and will be no- 
thing else than the answer to_ these 
y kage If they do not borrow their 

rama from dythyrambie chorus, it 
can have nothing of the chorus of the 
dythyrambic in it. If no such sim- 
plicity of historical or traditional facts, 
of domestic, political or religious rela- 
tions, lies before them, it can have no- 


thing of all that. They would invent, if 
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possible, their drama according to their 
own history, to the spirit of the age, to 
their own manners, opinions, language, 
national prejudices, traditions and fa- 
vourite amusements, (even if they were 
puppet or merry-andrew-shows), just 
as the noble Grecks did from their 
Chorus, and the invention will be 


. drama, if it produce among this people 


a dramatic effect. It is visible we are 
now got to the toto divisos ab orbe Bri- 
tannuos, and their great Shakespeare. 

No pullulus Aristotalis can deny that 
at and before that time Britain was no 
Greece; and consequently requiring, 
that a Greek drama (we are not talking 
of soulless imitations) should naturally 
take rise there, is requiring an ewe to 
bring forth lions. The first and last 
questions must be: “ What is the 
ground ?—what is it fit for 2—what is 
sown in it?—what can it produce ?” 
And, heavens! how far removed from 
Greece we are now! Hisiory, tradition, 
manners, religion, genius of the times, 
of the language of the people, their sen- 
sibility, how far removed from those of 
Greece! The reader may be much or 
little acquainted with both periods ; he 
will not confound for a single moment 
things without likeness. And if in 
this period, alicred for the better or for 
the worse, a genius arose, who derived 
out of its materials a dramatical crea- 
tion just as naturally and originally as 
the Greeks derived their drama from 
the materials their period furnished ; 
and if this creation, Y sie by very dif- 
ferent roods, attains the same end, or an 
end in itself much more variously sim- 
ple and more simply various—and is, 
(strictly metaphysically defined) a com- 
plete whole; who would be foolish 
enough, on comparison, tocondemn this 
second. beeause ii is net the first ?— 
Since its very essence,virtue, perfection, 
consists in its not being the first; in 
this other peculiar, plants growing as 
naturally out of this new ground, and 
new peried, 

Shakespeare found before and around 
him something very different from that 
simplicity of tone, manners, actions, 
inclinations, and historical traditions, 
which formed the Greek drama: and 
since, according to the first metaphysi- 
cal axiom, nothing can spring out of 
nothing, not only no Greek drama, but 
no drama at all, could have taken rise, 
if those philosophers, who acknowledge 
no other, are in the right. But as ge- 
nius is well-known to be more than 
philosophy, and creating more than 
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analysing, a mortal endued with god- 
like might, produced by a very differ- 
ent employment of the most opposite 
materials, the same effects, Fear and 
Pity, and both to a degree to which the 
former employment of the ancient 
materials had hardly been able to bring 
them. Heaven-born enterprizer, thou 
hast succeeded ; and thy newness, thy 
originality, thy total difference, proves 
the immediateness of thy vocation. 

No Chorus but farces and puppet- 
shows lay before Shakespeare--and from 


‘these farces and puppet-shows, from 


this bad class, he formed that fine cre- 
ation, that stands living before us. So 
wey a national or popular character 
he did not meet with, but a multiplicity, 
a variety of ranks, stations, ways of 
life, and manners of thinking, people 
and dialects.—To pine for the past 
would have been fruitless. He did 
better—he united people and dialects, 
kings and fools, and fools and kings, 
into thisexcellent whole. He found no 
such simplicity in the spirit of history, 
fable, or action—he took history as he 
found it, and with creative spirit made 
out of the most heterogeneous things 
that wondrous whole, which, if not to 
be named action in the Greek sense of 
the word, may be called so in the lan- 
guage of the middle ages, or in our’s 

e named event. O! Aristotle wert 
thou to appear, how wouldst thou Ho- 
merise this new Sophocles ! and invent, 
with regard to him, such an original 
theory as none of his countrymen, 
either Home, Hurd, Pope, or Johnson, 
have invented. Thou wouldst rejoice 
in drawing from each of his pieces, 
action, character, sentiments, expres- 
sions, as lines from the points of a tri- 


‘angle, which would meet above in one 


point, that of perfection. Thou wouldst 
say unto Sophocles: Paint this sacred 
altar-piece ; and thou, Northern Bard, 
all the sides and walls of the temple 
with thy immortal fresco. 

I must go on with my rhapsodical 
comments; for to Shakespeare I am 


nearer than to the Greeks. If in these 


we meet with unity of action with him 
we find totality ef event. If in these 
one tone of character reigns, with him 
all characters, ranks, an occupations, 
concur to form the stately harmony of 
his concert. If in these a polished, 
lyric, musical language vibrates as it 
were in a purer ether, with him the 


: language of every age, of all mankind, is 
spo 


en ; he is the common interpreter of 
each of nature’s tongues. Thus, though 
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in different ways, both are the favourites 
of one divinity. If Sophocles paints to 
the Greeks, instructs, affects, and jp- 
forms tuem, Shakespeare affects, in. 
structs, informsa northern race of men. 
When I read him—farewell stage, ac- 
tors, scenery,—I need them not; J 
fancy myself contemplating single 
leaves fluttering in the storm of time, 
torn from the great book of event, the 
register of Providence. In his hands 
the distinct impressions of nations, 
souls, conditions, become what we 
are in thuse of the world’s creator, 
different separately animated machines, 
blind, ignorant, yet voluntary contri- 
butors to the whole of a single vast dra- 
matic image, of one majestic event, 
only comprehended in its progress by 
the poet himself. Who can imagine 
the idea of a greater poet to northern 
men and to such an age? ' 

As before an ocean of event, where 
wave roars upon wave--ad vance towards 
his stage. The scenes come forward and 
withdraw, and contribute toeach other's 
effect, however heterogeneous they may 
appear. They produce, traverse, anni- 
hilate one another, until the object of 
their creator—though he may seem to 
have planned them in drunkenness and 
confusion—be accomplished ; until the 
chaotic fragments arrange themselves 
into an orderly and beauteous world. 

Then follow specific sketches of the 
leading characters in Shakespeare’s plays, 
but as other such have recently been given 
to the English public by Mr. Hazlitt, with 
an eloquence not inferior to Herder’s, the 
translation of them would be superfluous. 

-  ———— ! 
To the Editor of the Montily Magazine. 

SIR, 

S Mr. Doncaster and other corres- 
pondents of your Magazine have 
repeatedly treated on the important 
subject of spade cultivation, which if 
more generally adopted would not only 
give emplayment to many persons who 
are out of work, but would increase 
the produce of the soil and prove highly 
profitable to individuals, I beg leave 
to request your inserting what may 

considerably facilitate that operation. 

Spades are at present made of the 
same form that they have been proba- 
bly for these thousand years. The 
oldest machines or utensils or tools are 
penceolly the last of being improved, 
because heing always used to see them 
we never think of any alteration. The 
appearance of any thing new sets the 
mind at work immediately, and when 


the minds of all that see an object ~ 
Ss 
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set at work improvement is the natural. 
result. 

The mouth of the spade, if I may so 
term it, is alwaysa straight line when 
new ; that is, it is at right angles with the 
two sides, and by that means when it 
meets the ground the whole breadth of 
the spade touches at once, and if the 
ground is hard at the surface the resis- 
tance is very considerable. 

To obviate the continual repetition 
of the exertion necessary to make the 
spade enter the ground, I have often 
observed gardeners give the spade an 
inclination sideways, and so make one 
corner enter first. By this means all 
the resistance does not come at the same 
instant. 

I have also heard it observed, and in- 
deed I have experienced it myself, that an 
old spade when the corners of the mouth 
are worn off works much more easily 
than a new one, 

I have then to recommend that the 
mouth of the spade should be of the 
form below represented by the 











lines abe, or perhaps still more rounded 
like the dotted line below. 

In addition to the evident and un- 
deniable advantage of the effort or push 
not being all at once in piercing the 
surface, there would be the farther 
advantage that results from the sloping 
or slanting of the mouth from a toe, 
and ¢ to 6, making the spade to pene- 
trate more easily even after it had got 
wholly into the ground. 


We know by experience that the — 


form of the cheese knife, the lancet, the 
hatchet, knife, razor, and various cut- 
ting and piercing instruments, that a 
curved line is much better than a 
Straight one for almost every purpose. 
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I think it scarcely necessary to say. 
much on this sabfeot, but I shall in 
a fact in illustration that is probably 
little known. 

When the guillotine was invented in 
Paris I was there, and remember that 
it was first made with a straight, or if 


you will, a squarecutter. It felldown 


ike a sash-window, and an experiment 
was made by the College of Surgeons 
on the body of a sheep, the neck being 
placed so as to receive the stroke. The 
trial did not answer the expectation: 
the sheep was indeed guillotined, but 
the skin of the lower side was not cut. 
It was squeezed or jammed in between 
the cutter and the edge of the block on 
which it was laid. The cutter was set 
fast and required an effort to raise it. 

The report was made to the National 
Assembly, and a slanting eutter re- 
commended. It was immediately tried 
on another sheep and answered ever 
expectation. The skin of the nec 
was cut as clean as if with a pair of 
large sheers. I read the report at the 
time, and to any man who had ever 
made use of cutting tools, the effect 
-was such as was to be expected. 

When we cut with a knife of which 
the mouth or edge is straight, we ge- 
nerally slant it or draw it lengthways, 
and in using the broad sword or even 
the sabre, though it has an edge that 
is curved, the dragoon draws in‘ his 
arm to make the weapon cut the better. 

Now as a spade must go straight 
forward, I am certain the curve will 
be better than the straight line. A 
hatchet when it strikes = nearly 
straight forward, and therefore the face 
of it is always more or less curved in 
the manner that I recommend for the 
spade. 

I would also recommend another al- 
teration in the form of the spade, that 
is, to make it a little hollow like a 
goudge such as carpenters and joiners 
use; a goudge, with the same force ap- 
plied, cuts much cleaner and easier 
than the flat chisel. In the case of the 
spade it would also have the advantage 
of giving to it a greater degree of 
strength, and I apprehend, but am not 
certain, that the earth raised would be 
broken more completely than with the 
flat spade. 

With regard to the form of the spade, 
it is not improbable that it was at some 


distant period or in some icular 
country, curved or poin in the 


mouth in order to enter the hard ground 


more easily. The figure called a spade 
on 
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on playing-cards, is similar to that ofa 
spade used in the north of England and 
Scotland for raising turf, catled a flagh- 
ter spade in Scotland. The square- 
mouthed spade would not do well for 
the purpose, as the strength of a man 
would not be sufficient to force it on in 
hard ground through the roots of grass 
and so near the surface. 

Before I quit this subject I have to 
observe, that spade cultivation might 
be rendered much more easy and cheaper 
if it were not carried so deep. It goes 
at least three times as deep as the plough, 
now I think twice as deep would be 
quite enough. It does not seem to me 
to be necessary to go deep merely be- 
cause the spade is an implement with 
which it can be done; particularly as 
guing one third less m depth would 
lessen the labour at least one half, for 
the earth that is far below the surface, 
besides the greater quantity, requires 
much more force to turn it over as the 
spade, which in theact of raising the 
earth is used as a lever, the fulerum 
of which is the surface of the ground 
at the back of the spade. 

On the whole I think a great improve- 
ment may be made as to the expedition 
and facility of spade cultivation, ‘if 
proper attention is paid to the sabject. 


W.P. 
—— 

THE ORIENTAL GLEANER. 
No. IIT. 


On the POETS and LITERATURE of 
PERSIA, aud their Account of ALEX- 
ANDER THE GREAT. 

APT. VANS KENNEDY’S Essay 
on Persian Literature is one of the 
most interesting papers, in that pearl 
of oriental literature, the Proceedings 
of the Literary Society of Bombay.— 
The intelligent author appears to be 
master of his subject, and opens his 
learned essay, by presenting his readers 
with a view of the effects of the Persian 
government. The limits of this paper 
do not permit us to detail the author's 
judicious observations on this subject, 
nor would we wish to du so, lest it 
should prevent the intelligert reader 
from perusing the original—but his 
observations tend to prove, that the 
opinions respecting Persian literature 
are various. A few extracts from 
the most celebrated works in that Jan- 
guage will enable the general reader 
to form his own opinion on this subject. 

In a country whiere the lives and pro- 

perties of men are held merely at the 


s& pleasure and eaprice of the Sultan 
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whose will is not restrained, the higher 
feelings of the soul can have no exist. 
ence. That amor patria, therefore, and 
that desire of faine, which lead to eve 
noble exertion, are unknown in Persia: 
there, independency of action is hetd 
in complete subjection, and the only 
road to wealth is servile submission, 
These predestinarians believe, that 
every thing that happens to man has 
been decreed by immutable fate; ac- 
cordingly every subject submits to his 
fate with perfect resignation, as the 
decree of Allah. It is in Musulman 
countries only that the highest officers 
of the state are chained, beaten, basti- 
nadoed, and decapitated ; the result of 
this policy is a deprivation of ev 
noble quatity that ought to distinguish 
a public character; accordingly the 
ministers, without possessing virtue, 
are feared, but never respected. 

In private life, the baneful influence of 
bigotry and despotism equally prevail. 
The knowledge of other countries is 
contemned, and the Persians think 
themselves superior to all. They are 
taught to read and to write their own 
language, the simplest rules of Arabic 
grammar, and to read the Koran ; more- 
over the Persians, like all Muhamedan 
nations, are deprived of the advantages 
which flow from an equal and unre- 
served intercourse with the female sex. 
That indescribable power which the 
society of woman possesses to amelio- 
rate the sterner passions of man, has 
never been experienced by them; nei- 
ther has the violence of their passions 
been subdued by gallantry, or those 
sentiments of respect to women, which 
have in Europe survived the days of 
chivalry. The nature of their govern- 
inent also prevents their reposing that 
confidence in each other which produces 
and maintains the social affections. 
The Persian has no moral principle to 
direct his conduct ; he freely indulges 
in every excess and every passion that 
a depraved mind may suggest. Thus, 
where virtue is banished from public 
and private life, where it is not re- 
quired, where the softer feelings are 
unknown, few can be the noble actions 
worthy to be recorded by the pen of 
the historian or the themes of the poet. 

A detailed account of the Persian 
historians would be uninteresting to 
all but such as are acquainted with the 
Arabic and Persian languages ; to those 
who seek after such knowledge, ample 
information will be found in the Biblio- 


théque Orientale. It is sufficient for 
one 
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resent elucidation to say, that 
‘Abu’l Jaffur Muhamed ben Jurair el 
Tabaai is the father of Persian history ; 
he flourished A.D. 900: he wrote in 
Arabic, but his work was translated 
into Persian by Abu’l Fazl Ahmed, al- 
most immediately after it was com- 
posed; this work is celebrated for its 
antiquity. Many other histories have 
been written, the most celebrated of 
which is of the 15th century; it is 
called Roo Roozet Essafa of Muhamed 
ben Heman; it commences with the 
creation of the world, and consists of 
seven parts; the first contains the His- 
tory of the Creation, the Prophets and 
the Kings of Persia; the remaining six 
parts contain the History of Muhamed, 
his successors, the twelve Emans, and 
- the Khalifs, the dynasties contemporary 
with the Abbassicles, Jengis Khan and 
his successors, Jeimur and his succes- 
sors, and Sultan Hosein, who died in 
A.D. 1515. This work is in seven large 
volumes. 

The Persians have extracts and 
translations of almost all the Grecian 
authors, Aristotle, Euclid, Ptolemy, 
Hippocrates, Galen, &c. translated from 
Arabic versions, made from the Syrian 
in the Sth, 9th, and 10th centuries of 
the Christian zra. 

The Persians divide poetry into three 
kinds, the Ghazel, Kassideh, and the 
Masnawi; the Ghazel is a species of 
composition consisting of from two to 
five couplets, the two verses of the first 
couplet rhyme together, the others do 
not: the topics of this mode of writing 
are, descriptions of the charms, the 
cruelty or kindness of the beloved ob- 

ject, the vanity of the world: in the 

best Ghazels,the rhymes terminate in 
each letter of the alphabet ; when this 
poetry is happilyfinished, it is honoured 
with the name of Diwan. The best 
writer of this kind of versification, is 
acknowledged to be Hafez, who died 
A.D. 1392. 

The Kassideh is subject to the same 
rules of versification ; its principal and 
almost universal topic is panegyric em- 
blazoned by hyperbole and far-fetched 
metaphor. o_ 

The Masnawi is a poem consisting 
of rhymed couplets of nine, ten, or 
eleven syllables; the subjects it em- 
braces are warlike, amatory, moral, 
religious, or mystic. The first t 
who composed a Masnaw- was 4éu’l 


Kassem Mansur, who became so cele- 
brated under the name of Firdausi. 
This celebrated poet also composed five 
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poems, which obtained such celebrity 
that they are distinguished by the name 
Khamsah, or the Five. He flourished 
about the year 1000. One of the five 
poems which he composed is called 


Sikandar Namah (Alexander the 
Great). The contents of this poem, 


after the usual prayers and invocation 

to God, the praises of the Prophet and 

the Prince to whom it is dedicated, and 

a preface, all in verse, are as follow: 

The birth of Sikandar, son of Filekus, 
(Alexander, son of Philip.) 

His education by Lukumajis the father of 
Aristotle. 

His accession to the throne of Makedunick, 
( Macedonia.) 

His marching with an army to the assist- 
ance of the Egyptians, at their request. 

His battle with the Abyssinians, and vic- 
tory over them. 

His return from Abyssinia, and building 
Iskandria ( Alexandria. ) 

His consulting omens respecting the pay- 
ment of tribute to Dara ( Darius.) 

The refusal of the tribute, and commence- 
ment of the war with Dara. 

Sikandar assembles his army. 

His battle with Dara. 

Dara’s assassination by two of his officers, 
and Sikandar’s victory. 

The swearing of allegiance by the Persians 
to Sikandar. 

Destruction of the Fire temples in Persia. 

Sikandar’s marriage with Roshanak, 
daughter of Dara. 

Sikandar’s coronation at Istakhar. 

The sending of Aristotle and Roshanak, 
to Greece. . 

Sikandar’s pilgrimage to Mecca, and 
conquest of Arabia. 

Invasion of Bardaa (part of the present 
Armenia, and then governed by a 
Queen named NushdbGh ). 

Sikandar going disguised as Ambassador 
to Nushabah. 

Nushdbah’s coming to the pavilion of Si- 
kandar. 

Description of a banquet. 

Sikandar’s going to Babwl Abuab, and 
there burying his treasures. 

Sikandar takes a fort belonging to banditti 
through the prayers of ahermit. _ 

Sikandar visits the Mausoleum of Kai- 
Khosru. 

Sikandar marches to Rei and Khorasan. 

Sikandar’s conquests in Hindoostan. 

Invasion of China by way of Thibet ; let- 
ters and embassies between Sikandar 
and the Emperor of China; peace 
concluded ; Sikandar’s stay for some 
time in China. 

Sikandar receives accounts of Bardaa 
having been invaded and laid waste 
by the Ait Moscow, Muscowites ( Rus 
sians. ) 

Sikandar’s 
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Sikandar’s arrival in the Desert of Kep- 
chak. 

Sikandar marches to attack the Russians, 
who collect their army. 

Battles with the Russians, and Sikandar’s 
victory over them. 

Sikandar enjoys himself with the slave girl 
presented to him by the Emperor of 
China. 

Sikandar receives an account of the water 
of immortality ; proceeds in search of 
it ; returns unsuccessful. 

Sikandar’s return to Greece. 

Here ends the first part of the Sikan- 


-~dar Namah, which was brought to a 


conclusion by the poet Nisami, who 
flourished A.D. 1200. This second 
part is inferior to the first. It com- 
mences thus: 

After long and toilsome marches, Si- 
kandar returned to Greece and gave 
splendour to his native country. Havy- 
ing conquered every kingdom, he now 
sought after wisdom ; and he therefore 
ordered that all the information which 
might be contained in the annals of the 
Kings of Persia, or in the Latin, Deri, 
Pehlavi, or other language, should be 
collected ; and he directed that this 
collection should be translated by phi- 
losophers. The poem continues to de- 
scribe the assembling in Alexander's 
court of Aristotle, Plato, Socrates, Py- 
thagoras, Hermes, Thales, and sages 
from India, and their disputations on 
various topics ; but particularly respec- 
ting the nature of the Heaven and the 
Earth. Italso briefly relates thesecond 
expedition made by Alexander over all 
the habitable parts of the world, and, 
finally, his death. 

The five poems or Khamsah of Ni- 
zami were so celebrated that other 
poets endeavoured to imitate him, and 
wrote on similar subjects. Thus Amir 
Khosru wrote a Khamsah, or five poems, 
one of which is called the Mirahia Si- 
kandar, the mirror of Alexander, it 
begins thus : 

“One day in the spring, when all the 
world a pleasing picture seemed, the sun at 
early dawn with happy auspices from sleep 
arose ; from vernal gales, the air a musky 
fragrance breathed ; the earth was bathed 
in balmy dew ; the beauties of the garden 
their charms displayed, the face of each 
with brilliancy adorned ; the flowers in 
freshness bloomed, the lamp of the rose ac- 
quired lustre from the breeze; the tulip 
brought a cup from Paradise; the rose- 
bower shed the sweets of Eden ; beneath 
its folds, the musky bud remained like a 
musky amulet on the arm of beauty ; the 
violet bent its head; the fold of the bud 
was closer pressed; the opening rose in 
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splendour glowed, and attracted every eye; 


the lovely flowers oppressed with dew in 
tremulous motion waved. The air o’er all 
the garden a silvery radiance threw; and 
o’er the flowers, the breezes played; on 
every branch, the birds attuned their notes 
and every bower with warblings filled, so 
sweet they stole the senses. The earl 
nightingale poured forth its song that gives 
a zest to those who quaff the morning gob- 
let. From the turtle’s soft cooings, love 
seized each bird that skimmed the air. On 
such a pleasing day, that every joy en- 
creased, Sikandar to the garden bent his 
way ; uo courtiers on him waiting, but a 
few selected slaves: and here he bade be 
placed beside the stream a rich pavilion, 
comfits and flowers ; and wine he bade be 
brought, and there he spread aroyal ban- 
quet ; but access there to friend and stran- 
ger was denied; and from the garden all 
excluded, save some lovely damsels. Round 
the rose no thorn remained ; the jessamine 
and hyacinth alone remained ; with beau- 
ties was the garden graced, and in the rose 
bower many a cypress waved. Strait* was 
each stature, and each cheek with the blood 
of the rose was stained ; on each ear were 
pearls and emeralds hung; and rubies and 
pearls each mouth displayed, all moving 
gracefully, and all skilled to please. Their 
roses concealed by amber [that is, their 
cheeks concealed by their fragrant tressest] 
repelled the eye malignant ;} and a thousand 
angels would each glance have pierced, 
which beamed from their soft rolling eyes. 
Sweet were their voices, and with skill they 
touched the harp and lute. Lovely and: 
graceful they approached the King, as if 
the Pleiades should on the moon attend. 
But midst these fairy forms the maid from 
Chin§ was dearest to the King : her whom 
he gained in battle with the Emperor, and 
whose bright eyes had raised disturbance 
in his breast : for brighter than the moon 
they shone, and greater than the sun’s 
their dazzling splendour beamed. She, 
with a thousand graces moving, drew near 
the King, and kissed|| the ground before 
him ; then, as he commanded, took her place 
beside him; and every rosy-cheeked damsel 
also drew] her feet within the garment of 


* Strait, not literally but figuratively, q.d. erect 
or perfect, not crooked or defective. 

Fragrant tresses. The ladies of the East per- 
fume their hair with pulverised cloves and other 
aromatics, using half a pound or more at a time. 

} Eye malignant, “‘ drobba de l’ain,” an evil eye + 
this is an oriental figure applied to one that envies 
another. The Mukamedans believe that the evil 
spirit of a bad man has a malign influence on the 
person envied, in the same manner that a 
spirit in its prayers may influence or confer g 
on the person prayed for. ' 

Chin is the Persian and Arabic name for China. 

| A custom prévalent from time immemorial in 
the East, and practised before royal persons to this 
day in Asia and Africa. 

{T Standing erect, and, with the feet close toge- 
ther, is in the East the respectfal position, and is 
called within the garment or vesture of respect. 
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respect. One cypress then amidst fair plants 
of jasmine remained ; and one lion* amidst 
aherd of antelopes. Soon by the Houris 
was a feast celestial decked. The harp’s 
soft notes to heaven ascended, and from the 
flaggon flowed the ruby wave; the lute’s 
sweet tones, angels from heaven attracted. 
The organ and the dulcimer with gentle 
notes a soothing charm diffused. Such 
weie the sounds which from the instru- 
ments they drew, that sighs from Venus 
and from the moon arose. Cup-bearers 
with graceful air and winning glances 
crowned the bowls. The flask with head 
inverted laughed, till from his bosom sprang 
the sanguine stream. On every side roses 
and rose-buds gently smiled; but though 
fullmany a lovely maid the banquet graced, 
the King, his heart attached to her alone 
who came from Chin, and by his side that 
idol still he kept ; and every time the cir- 
cling goblet passed, she gave him from her 
hand the wine, and comfits from her lips. 
Sometimes into her lap he roses shed, and 
sometimes pressed her hand. When the 
desire of lovershad been by wine increased, 
and restraint was yielding to its power, so 
much the maid its influence owned, that 
shame no longer could his sway exert. 
The passion of her heart destroyed the 
bonds of modesty, and boldness snatched 
the reins, With such fascination then the 
harp she touched, that deeves and peris 
would have been enchanted ; and with that 
art and grace which beauty knows to use, 
she thus to charm her lover’s soul began to 
sing: ‘ Fresh be the face of that musk- 
breathing rose! the fragrance of which 
o’er all the world delight diffuses. From 
its bright hues be love excited! and from 
its perfume be gladdened every heart! 
When blooms the rose, sweet isthe garden ; 
but not without the company of those we 
love. Without the converse of the object 
loved, the fairest mead a dungeon seems. 
But why should he who holds me in his 
snare the cypress tall desire? Do I but 
move, with such a grace no cypress waves, 
and food and sleep each youth forsakes. 
On hermits did I cast a single glance, zeal 
and devotion both would be forgot. The 
juggler who.would wish to set the world 
in flames, must learn the art from me. 
Without the goblet [ the world inebriate ; 
and when the cup I quaff, destruction fol- 
lows. When to the wine my lip gives 
zest, sweeter than sugar then becomes the 
draught. When on my cheekt the ringlet 
lies, emotion swells the coldest breast, but 
when these tresses were dishevelled, they 
to rapture wake each slumbering passion, 
To the garden should I my form display, 





* The —— and power of Eastern monarchs 
are designated by giving them the appellation of lion, 
rhinoceros, elephant; they also say the arm of the 
ieeey is long, indicative of its encompassing every 
ing. 
° + When flushed with wine, 
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blood, not rain, the vernal clouds would 
shower. The face of every idol disap 
when I approach, and to the idol’s temple 
Iam the only key. A word, asmile from 
me delights, and every kiss a brighter life 
inspires. When wanton thus, the harp I 
touch, even rocks the notes would melt ; 
and when I bid the goblet circle, in its ruby 
stream, the virtuous and the grave I bathe ; 
nor would the man to whom I have taught 
the joys of wine e’er wish from its delight- 
ful trance to wake. If thou be wise, then 
quaff the bowl, and sunk in pleasure bid to 
care farewell. No joys to-morrow brings ; 
too late will then repentance be ; what does 
this world contain but labour, and grief, 
aud hopes delusive? Then thy soul en- 
liven with the cup of pleasure: for in this 
world of sorrow, man has need of wine. 
Bring the cup, O bearer, that treasury of 
bliss, which every anxious thought dispels; 
and minstrel bring the harp, and with its 
notes the soul attune to joy.’” 

This is a fair specimen of oriental 
courtship, somewhat different from 
what is practised in the West. The 
manners and customs of the orientals 
are here delineated ; the diction, it must 
be allowed, is rendered sometimes ob- 
scure by reduudancy of ornament, and 
abstruseness of metaphors and other 
figures. 

—_ ) 
For the Monthly Magazine. 


EXCURSION through NORTH WALES, 
in 1819. 

(Continued from No. 353, p. 314.) 

HE distance from Cann Office to 

the little village of Mallwyd, (pro- 
nounced Mathluid, and the next stage 
on the Dolgelley-road,) is about twelve 
miles, and in rather mote than three 
hours we found ourselves at the Inn* 
door of the latter, where we had ar- 
ranged to dine, and rest ourselves, pre- 
viously to walking to Dolgelley, twelve 
miles further on. While our dinner 
was preparing we strolled out, first in- 
to the church yard, secondly to Mall- 
wyd Bridge, having been recommended 
to the latter by a worthy Welsh friend 
of our’s, Cadwallader Griffiths, a so- 





* The sign of the Inn at Mallwyd is the 
Cross Foxes, so is that of the one at Llaner- 
fil, and nearly every pot-house in Mont- 
gomeryshire displays the representation 
of a brace of prancing Reynards. We were 
struck with the prevalence of this not very 
common sign—and, enquiring the reason, 
were informed that it is one of the crests of 
Sir W. W. Wynn,—a magistrate of almost 
unbounded influence in these parts, and 
not quite unknown in a more polished and 
dissipated region. 
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Sikandar’s arrival in the Desert of Kep- 
chak. 

Sikandar marches to attack the Russians, 
who collect their army. 

Battles with the Russians, and Sikandar’s 
victory over them. 

Sikandar enjoys himself with the slave girl 


presented to him by the Emperor of 


China. 

Sikandar receives an account of the water 
of immortality ; proceeds in search of 
it ; returns unsuccessful. 

Sikandar’s return to Greece. 


Here ends the first part of the Sikan- 


-dar Namah, which was brought to a 


conclusion by the poet Nisami, who 
flourished A.D. 1200. This second 
part is inferior to the first. It com- 
mences thus: 

After long and toilsome marches, Si- 
kandar returned to Greece and gave 
splendour to his native country. Hav- 
ing conquered every kingdom, he now 
sought after wisdom ; and he therefore 
ordered that all the information which 
might be contained in the annals of the 
Kings of Persia, or in the Latin, Deti, 
Pehlavi, or other language, should be 
collected ; and he directed that this 
collection should be translated by phi- 
losophers. The poem continues to de- 
scribe the assembling in Alexander's 
court of Aristotle, Plato, Socrates, Py- 
thagoras, Hermes, Thales, and sages 
from India, and their disputations on 
various topics ; but particularly respec- 
ting the nature of the Heaven and the 
Earth. Italso briefly relates thesecond 
expedition made by Alexander over all 
the habitable parts of the world, and, 
finally, his death. 

The five poems or Khamsah of Ni- 
zami were so celebrated that other 
poets endeavoured to imitate him, and 
wrote on similar subjects. Thus Amir 
Khosru wrote a Khamsah, or five poems, 
one of which is called the Mirahia Si- 
kandar, the mirror of Alexander, it 
begins thus : 

“One day in the spring, when all the 
world a pleasing picture seemed, the sun at 
early dawn with happy auspices from sleep 
arose ; from vernal gales, the air a musky 
fragrance breathed ; the earth was bathed 
in balmy dew ; the beauties of the garden 
their charms displayed, the face of each 
with brilliancy adorned ; the flowers in 
freshness bloomed, the lamp of the rose ac- 
quired lustre from the breeze; the tulip 
brought a cup from Paradise; the rose- 
bower shed the sweets of Eden ; beneath 
its folds, the musky bud remained like a 
musky amulet on the arm of beauty ; the 
violet bent its head; the fold of the bud 


+» was closer pressed; the opening rose in 
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splendour glowed, and attracted every eye; 


the lovely flowers oppressed with dew in 
tremulous motion waved. The air o’er all 
the garden a silvery radiance threw; and 
o’er the flowers, the breezes played 5 on 
every branch, the birds attuned their notes 
and every bower with warblings filled, so 
sweet they stole the senses. The earl 
nightingale poured forth its song that gives 
a zest to those who quaff the morning gob. 
let. From the turtle’s soft cooings, love 
seized each bird that skimmed the air. On 
such a pleasing day, that every joy en. 
creased, Sikandar to the garden bent his 
way; uo courtiers on him waiting, but a 
few selected slaves: and here he bade be 
placed beside the stream a rich pavilion, 
comfits and flowers ; and wine he bade be 
brought, and there he spread aroyal ban- 
quet; but access there to friend and stran- 
ger was denied ; and from the garden all 
excluded, save some lovely damsels. Round 
the rose no thorn remained ; the jessamine 
and hyacinth alone remained ; with beau- 
ties was the garden graced, and in the rose 
bower many a cypress waved. Strait* was 
each stature, and each cheek with the blood 
of the rose was stained ; on each ear were 
pearls and emeralds hung ; and rubies and 
pearls each mouth displayed, all moving 
gracefully, and all skilled to please. Their 
roses concealed by amber [that is, their 
cheeks concealed by their fragrant tressest] 
repelled the eye malignant ;{ and a thousand 
angels would each glance have pierced, 
which beamed from their soft rolling eyes. 
Sweet were their voices, and with skill they 
touched the harp and lute. Lovely and: 
graceful they approached the King, as if 
the Pleiades should on the moon attend. 
But midst these fairy forms the maid from 
Chin§ was dearest to the King : her whom 
he gained in battle with the Emperor, and 
whose bright eyes had raised disturbance 
in his breast : for brighter than the moon 
they shone, and greater than the sun’s 
their dazzling splendour beamed. She, 
with a thousand graces moving, drew near 
the King, and kissed|| the ground before 
him ; then, as he commanded, took her place 
beside him; and every rosy-cheeked damsel 
also drew] her feet within the garment of 


* Strait, not literally but figuratively, g.d. erect 
or perfect, not crooked or defective. 

f Fragrant tresses. The ladies of the East per- 
fume their hair with pulverised cloves and other 
aromatics, using half a pound or more at a time. 

} Eye malignant, ** drobba de lain,” an evil eye ; 
this is an oriental figure applied to one that envies 
another. The Mukamedans believe that the evil 
spirit of a bad man has a malign influence on the 
person envied, in the same manner that a 
spirit in its prayers may influence or confer g 
on the person prayed for. 

, Chin is the Persian and Arabic name for China. 

| A custom prévalent from time immemorial in 
the East, and practised before royal persons to this 
day in Asia and Africa. 

q Standing erect, and, with the feet close toge- 
ther, is in the East the respectful position, and is 
called within the garment or vesture of respect. 


respect. 
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respect. One cypress then amidst fair plants 
of jasmine remained ; and one lion* amidst 
aherd of antelopes. Soon by the Houris 
was a feast celestial decked. The harp’s 
soft notes to heaven ascended, and from the 
flaggon flowed the ruby wave; the lute’s 
sweet tones, angels from heaven attracted. 
The organ and the dulcimer with gentle 
notes a soothing charm diffused. Such 
weie the sounds which from the instru- 
ments they drew, that sighs from Venus 
and from the moon arose. Cup-bearers 
with graceful air and winning glances 
crowned the bowls. The flask with head 
inverted laughed, till from his bosom sprang 
the sanguine stream. On every side roses 
and rose-buds gently smiled; but though 
fullmany alovely maid the banquet graced, 
the King, his heart attached to her alone 
who came from Chin, and by his side that 
idol still he kept ; and every time the cir- 
cling goblet passed, she gave him from her 
hand the wine, and comfits from her lips. 
Sometimes into her lap he roses shed, and 
sometimes pressed her hand. When the 
desire of lovershad been by wine increased, 
and restraint was yielding to its power, so 
much the maid its influence owned, that 
shame no longer could his sway exert. 
The passion of her heart destroyed the 
bonds of modesty, and boldness snatched 
the reins. With such fascination then the 
harp she touched, that deeres and peris 
would have been enchanted ; and with that 
art and grace which beauty knows to use, 
she thus to charm her lover’s soul began to 
sing: ‘ Fresh be the face of that musk- 
breathing rose! the fragrance of which 
o’er all the world delight diffuses. From 
its bright hues be love excited! and from 
its perfume be gladdened every heart! 
When blooms the rose, sweet isthe garden ; 
but not without the company of those we 
love. Without the converse of the object 
loved, the fairest mead a dungeon seems. 
But why should he who holds me in his 
snare the cypress tall desire? Do I but 
move, with such a grace no cypress waves, 
and food and sleep each youth forsakes. 
On hermits did I cast a single glance, zeal 
and devotion both would be forgot. The 
juggler who-would wish to set the world 
in flames, must learn the art from me. 
Without the goblet I the world inebriate ; 
and when the cup I quaff, destruction fol- 
lows. When to the wine my lip gives 
zest, sweeter than sugar then becomes the 
draught. When on my cheekt the ringlet 
lies, emotion swells the coldest breast, but 
when these tresses were dishevelled, they 
to rapture wake each slumbering passion, 
To the garden should I my form display, 





* The strength and power of Eastern monarchs 
are designated by giving them the appellation of lion, 
rhinoceros, elephant; they also say the arm of the 
eety is long, indicative of its encompassing every 

hing. 


+ When flushed with wine, 
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blood, not rain, the vernal clouds would 


shower. The face of every idol disappears 
when I approach, and to the idol’s temple 
Iam the only key. A word, asmile from 
me delights, and every kiss a brighter life 
inspires. When wanton thus, the harp I 
touch, even rocks the notes would melt ; 
and when I bid the goblet circle, in its ruby 
stream, the virtuous and the grave I bathe ; 
nor would the man to whom I have taught 
the joys of wine e’er wish from its delight- 
ful trance to wake. If thou be wise, then 
quaff the bowl, and sunk in pleasure bid to 
care farewell. No joys to-morrow brings ; 
too late will then repentance be ; what does 
this world contain but labour, and grief, 
aud hopes delusive? Then thy soul en- 
liven with the cup of pleasure: for in this 
world of sorrow, man has need of wine. 
Bring the cup, O bearer, that treasury of 
bliss, which every anxious thought dispels; 
and minstrel bring the harp, and with its 
notes the soul attune to joy.’” 

This is a fair specimen of oriental 
courtship, somewhat different from 
what is practised in the West. The 
manners and customs of the orientals 
are here delineated ; the diction, it must 
be allowed, is rendered sometimes ob- 
scure by reduudancy of ornament, and 
abstruseness of metaphors and other 


figures. 
iP 


For the Monthly Magazine. 


EXCURSION through NORTH WALES, 
in 1819. 

(Continued from No. 353, p. 314.) 

HE distance from Cann Office to 

the little village of Mallwyd, (pro- 
nounced Mathluid, and the next stage 
on the Dolgelley-road,) is about twelve 
miles, and in rather mote than three 
hours we found ourselves at the Inn* 
door of the latter, where we had ar- 
ranged to dine, and rest ourselves, pre- 
viously to walking to Dolgelley, twelve 
miles further on. While our dinner 
was preparing we strolled out, first in- 
to the church yard, secondly to Mall- 
wyd Bridge, having been recommended 
to the latter by a worthy Welsh friend 
of our’s, Cadwallader Griffiths, a so- 





* The sign of the Inn at Mallwyd is the 
Cross Foxes, so is that of the one at Llaner- 
fil, and nearly every pot-house in Mont- 
gomeryshire displays the representation 
of a brace of prancing Reynards. We were 
struck with the prevalence of this not very 
common sign—and, enquiring the reason, 
were informed that it is one of the crests of 
Sir W. W. Wynn,—a magistrate of almost 
unbounded influence in these parts, and 
not quite unknown in a more polished and 
dissipated region. 
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norous name,* by the way, but desig- 
nating as good-hearted a fellow as ever 
spoke Welsh, and to the former by our 
landlord, who infermed us that it con- 
tained a most remarkable and ancient 
yew-tree, which had stood there “ more 
than seven hundred years.”” The tree 
consists. of one immense trunk, from 
which issue seven or eight separate 
stems, extending several yards, and 
forming a most magnificent and flour- 
ishing cupola. This beautiful yew-tree 
is really a very striking object, for 
its wide-spreading branches casta som- 
bre shade on every thing around, per- 
fectly consonant with the melancholy 
character of the place. 


Then sober shade 
Lets fall a serious gloom upon the mind, 
That checks—but not appals. Such are 
the haunts 
Religion loves ;—a meek and humble maid, 
Whose tender eye bears not the blaze of 
day. 

The bridge is about half a mile from 
the village, and consists of one arch 
thrown across a narrow river, at an 
immense height above the water. The 
river was much swollen by the rain 
which had fallen in the night, and its 
rapid streams foaming and roaring 
through the bridge, seemed as if it 
would detach the piers of the arch from 
their foundation, and humble us into 
the eddying current below. Descend- 
ing by a very precarious kind of path 
to the brink of the river, we were pre- 
sented with a most picturesque view 
of its progress through the deep wood 
below. Here, the stream, it’s current 
augmented by a number of small tri- 
butary rivulets, rolled smoothly and 
rapidly onward, till it encountered a 
fragment of rock, over which it dashed 
with much force into a dark and 
nearly circular pool beneath ; for about 
twenty yards it pushed silently on its 
way, when it became impeded by 
another mass of rock, too high and 
large to be surmounted, round this firm 
harrier then it foamed in seeming wrath, 
and went frothing and roaring through 
the forest, concealed from our view 

the underwood which clothed its banks. 





* The Welsh are not half so fond of grand 
names asthey were wont to be. This is as 
it ought to be, for “ what’s in a name ?” as 
Romeo says. Yet nevertheless there are 
some very “ magnificent of sound.” We 
are acquainted with more than one indivi- 
dual who can boast of an appellation, every 
whit as sonorous as that of our good friend 


Cadwallader Griffiths. 
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There was something exceedingly beau. 
tiful in the spot where we stood watch. 
ing the course of this fierce mountain 
stream, and we were strongly tem 

to extend our ramble along the path 
which had been formed as close to the 
brink of the river as the willow and 
alder-bushes wouid permit. But the 
day was drawing to a close, and we had 
yet twelve good miles to travel ere we 
reached our destination: we therefore 
unwillingly turned our backs upon this 
lovely and seclnded dell. During our 
absence from the inn, the Aberystwith 
coach had arrived, and we learnt from 
the landlord, who knew we were bound 
for Dolgelley, that one of the passen- 
gers was going there also, and as the 
evening was fine, intended to walk. 
He was moreover, a native of Merio- 
nethshire, and knew (our host said) 
“a load-of stories’’ about the wild 
places through which we were to pass. 
Of how many stories the “ load” 
actually consisted we could form no 
estimate, but we ~vere determined to 
introduce ourselves to the gentleman, 
and crave the pleasure of accompany- 
ing him to Dolgelley. We pine A 
did so, and after a very cordial recep- 
tion, and the discussion of a bottle or 
two of tolerable port, we were on our 
way to Dolgelley, and in a short time 
found ourselves traversing the roman- 
tic mountains of the beautiful county 
of Merioneth. 

Our companion was a very agreeable 
and intelligent person, and a very 
amusing lecal antiquary. Had we 
trudged on from Mallwyd by ourselves, 
we should, probably, have lost a great 
deal of interesting information, but 
through the kindness of our new at- 
quaintance, Mr. R—, we have been 
enabled to present to our readers, some 
entertaining facts relative to the tra- 
ditionary lore of this part of the prin- 
cipality, Two miles beyond Mallwyd, 
we reached a little hamlet, denomi- 
nated Dinas Mowddwg, and of all the 
miserable places we have ever seen, 
this, without exception, is the most 
wretched, situated in a deep and. dis- 
mal hollow—between high and barren 
mountains, composed chiefly of mean 
building, thatched with straw or fern, 
and almost constantly drenched i 
rain, Dinas Mowddweg, we think, stands 
unrivalled in wretchedness; at all 
events, we never, in the whole course 
of our peregrinations (and they have 
been neither few nor unfrequent) be- 


held a place, apparently, so — a 
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of every comfort and convenience. Not- 
withstanding all this, however, it ap- 


pears populous, and the little urchins, 


whom we saw gamboling in the streets, 
looked healthy and happy. 

A little way beyond Dinas Mowddwg 
thecountry becomesrugged and evew- 
A thick wood on the left, bounded by a 
chain of dark heather hills, is a eon- 
spicuous feature in the landscape, and 
of some importance in the traditionary 
annals of Merionethshire. In this dis- 
mal district many a daring deed of 
crime and cruelty has been perpe- 
trated. About the middle of the six- 
teenth century, this neighbourhood, 
and more especially this wood, was in- 
fested by a gang of desperate and fear- 
less outlaws. The extent and auda- 
city of their depredations are almost 
incredible in the present day, but in 
this wild and retired part of the king- 
dom they had many opportunities of 
carrying into execution acts of violence 
and plunder. They were, indeed, a 
bold and lawless set, bidding defiance 
to all power, both constituted and per- 
sonal, and no one was secure from 
their audacious rapacity. Yet their 
conduct, will, perhaps, admit of some 
trifling extenuation. The chief of this 
licentious clan was originally a re- 
spectable and wealthy landholder, pos- 
sessed of considerable property, and 
leading a quiet and unostentatious life 
amid the secluded glens of his native 
mountains. His sister, a female of 
great beauty, attracted the attention of 
an individual of rank and power, whose 
name is now lost in oblivion. He 
sought her in marriage, but her heart 
and hand were already engaged to a 
more youthful and a more favoured 
lover. Her noble suitor (for noble tra- 
dition says he was) could not brook 
her denial, and not long afterwards, 
the sister of the chieftain of the Black 
Wood (so was her brother commonly 
called) was missing in the halls of her 
fathers. It was soon discovered that 
the offended wooer had borne her by 
force to his own residence, and her 
brother and his kinsmen lost no time 
in delivering her out of his power. In 
this they .easily succeeded, but they 
were too late to prevent the perpetra- 
tion of a base and ungenerous crime ; 
and the lady, unable to survive the 
loss of her virtue, sunk into the grave 
in the bloom of youth and loveliness. 
Her brother and his partisans, burning 
to revenge this dishonour on the family, 
took signal aud summary vengeance 
MONTHLY Maca. Ne 354. 


on this rash aggressor; his house was 
destroyed, his lands laid waste, and his 
life eagerly sought after by the enraged 


‘and choleric Welshmen. A petty war- 


fare was thus carried on between the 
two families or rather clans, in which 
the greater number of the neighbouring 
inhabitants took part on one side or the 
other, and after the death of the ra- 
visher, the chieftain of the Black 
Wood, chafed, as he had been, into guilt, 
and incited by the deadly,wrong he had 
sustained, waged unsparing warjagainst 
all his species, his own followers alone 
excepted, strengthened his cause b 
seeking the adherence of all the turbu- 
lent spirits in the country, and became 
so formidable that the public roads in 
the vicinity of its haunts were deserted, 
and its immediate neighbourhood con- 
verted into a dismal scene of waste and 
desolation. The Banditti of the Black 
Wood, as they were called, followed 
their nefarious practices for many 
ears, and almost with impunity. It 
appened, however, that two members 
of this licentious fraternity were appre- 
hended, and brought toDinas Mowdd wg 
for trial, the assizes for Merionethshire 
being then held there. They were ac- 
cused of robbery, found guilty and con- 
demned. The judge, Lewis Owen, one 
of the Welsh Exchequer Barous, order- 
ed their immediate execution, but was 
earnestly implored by their mother 
(they were brothers) to extend some 
little mercy towards her unhappy sons. 
She prayed for a short respite, and 
brought forward their extreme youth 
in extenuation of their guiltiness, But 
the Baron was inflexible, and would 
not hearken to her importunate entrea- 
ties. The old woman, enraged at his 
unbending decision, and in an agony of 
despair, bared her neck, and exposing 
her wrinkled bosom, told the stern 
judge, that “ Her yellow breasts had 
given suck to those who would surely 
revenge the death of their comrades, 
and,’ continued the beldame, “ there 
are yet enough left to wash their hands 
in thy heart’s best blood!” And she 
did not predict erroneously. The fol- 
lowing year, as Baron Owen was pass- 
ing that way, he was assailed by some 
of the banditti, dragged into the wood, 
and mercilessly dispatched. As the 
robbers were returning from the mur- 
der, it occurred to one of them, that 
they had not fulfilled the whole of the 
old woman’s denunciation. It was 
therefore proposed that they should 


retutn and do so; and two or three of 
3G the 
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the most sanguinary and ferocious ac- 
cordingly turned back, cut into the 
body with their daggers, and actually 
washed their hands in the blood of their 
victim !* The herror which this dia- 
bolical deed spread ~ throughout the 
country, roused the slumbering vigi- 
lance of government, aud the dispersion 
of the banditti was the necessary con- 
sequence. Many were hanged in the 
neighbourhood of Dinas Mowddwg, 
and the rest left the country to return 
no more. The fate of the chieftain of 
this lawles horde is not known. It is 
generally conjectured that he quitted 
ihe couutry after the destruction of his 
formidable band. We must not omit 
to mention that these outlaws were par- 
ticularly renowned for their skill in 
archery. Like the merry men ef Sher- 
wood, their grey-goose shafts seldom 
told in vain, and their principal wea- 
pons appear to have been the bow, the 
sword, and the dagger.+ 
— 

For the Monthly Mazazine. 
NEWS FROM PARNASSUS. 
No. VI. 
CONTEMPLATION, and other POEMS, by 
ALEXANDER BALFOUR, 

ORD BYRON, in a Letter lately 
mublished, has come forward as 
the champion of the poetical as well as 
the personal fame of Mr. Pope: both 
of which, it seems, have been undul 
aspersed by the Reverend Mr. Bowles. 
We are aware that the personal cha- 
racter of an author has nothing to do 
with the value of his literary produc- 
tions ; otherwise Bacon had written in 
vain, and the palm of genius must have 
remained in the hands of many whose 
very names have been long sunk in ob- 
livion. But, though neither the acew- 
sations of Mr. Bowles nor the defence 
of Lord Byron, in regard to the private 
conduct of Mr. Pope,—though neither 
the censures of the one nor the panegy- 
rics of the other, with respect to his 





* A part of the wood is pointed out by 
the peasant, asthe spot where this horrid 
act was committed. Tradition says, that 
the robbers had felled some trees, and fixed 
them across the road in this place to pre- 
vent the baron from proceeding ouwards. 
It is called from this circumstance, “ Lli- 
diardy Barwn,” or the Baron’s Gate. 

t+ A house formerly occupied by one of 
the clan is still remaining, and at present, 
we are informed, the property of Sir W. W. 
Wynn. If we mistake not, the descendants 
of its old outlawed occupier, are now living 

here, a fine, healthy, hard-working famil y. 
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works, can possibly retard or accelerate 
the stream of Time on which his name 
is borne along to successive genera- 
tions, yet we must confess that we are 
gratified with the tone and manner of 
his lordship’s animadversions. They _ 
demonstrate that, if he has cecasionally 
lost sight of good taste in his own pro- 
ductions, he is not yet insensible to 
its charm in the writings of others: 
and, in this view, his letter almost 
compensates for the vulgar and inde- 
cent ribaldry of Don Juan. . 
It is now nearly a century siace the 
appearance of the Dunciad. Its heroes 
have been long forgotten, but their race 
is not yet extinct. The dunces of the 
present day are eager to avenge the 
discomfiture of their ancestors: and, in 
proof of the system of Mr. Malthus, the 
hungry swarm appear to be continually 
increasing in a geometrical progression. 
The system of warfare, too, as well as 
the characters of the combatants, is 
materially different. It is not against 
Mr. Pope alone that their hostilities are 
directed. They are revolutionary Van- 
dals in the region of poetry ; and would 
strip the Temple of Fame of almost all 
those venerable statues which have so 
long been dear to the Muses. The 
prosaic puerilities and fifteen-syllable 
lines of these ephemeral poetasters 
would be pleasingly ludicrous, were it 
not for the power which they have ac- 
quired over the young and the ignorant. 
In possession of reviews, magazines, 
and newspapers, they interchange their 
silly criticisms and fulsome praises of 
the writings of one another, as if such 
impertinent effusions were the offspring 
of taste or the dictates of wisdom. 
They talk of simplicity until their 
stripling readers become enamoured of 
vulgarity, and of sublimity until their 
brains are heated with mysticism or 
stupified with absurdity. * 
Surrounded by this apparent vacuity 
of intellect, we are glad to recognize, at 
intervals, a disciple of what is now 
termed the Old School. One of this 
class has just come under our review 
in an octavo volume, entitled *“ Con- 
templation, with other Poems, by 
Alexander Balfour.” We are not of 
the number of those hirelings who deal 
out indiscriminate praise, but we be- 
lieve that we may say, with truth, that, 
whatever may be the faults of these 
poems, they contain many beauties, 
such as neither Pope, Goldsmith, nor 
Grey would have blushed to own. 
With this opinion of their — we. 
weleve 
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believe that we shall render a service 
to our readers, by presenting them with 
an analysis of the work. 

** Contemplation” is the first poem 
in the colleetion, and has, therefore, 
given its name to the publication, al- 
though it eccupies only a small portion 
of the volume, It contains much vivid 
description, but the measure appears 
too rapid for the solemnity of the sub- 
jects. It is divided, in the modern 
manner, into twenty-seven portions, 
each of which, as a separate poem, will 
he read with pleasure; but, taken to- 
gether, they have no connecting thread 
io assist the memory, and, consequently 
“ the curiosity is not excited by sus- 
pense or expectation.” The poem opens 
with the following stanzas: 


Nymph with musing, heaven-ward eye, 
Mild as Autumn’s evening sky ; 
Ona whose cheek the faded rose 
Has left a tint that faintly glows ; 
Lips to gentle accents given ; 
Wandering thoughts that rest on heaven; 
Banished aye from Folly’s bowers ; 
Scorned in Pleasure’s rosy hours ; 
Haunting oft the Hermit’s cell, 
Shady grove, and rocky dell; 
Wooing Morning’s orient beam, 
Watching twilight’s purple gleam, 
Where the birch nods o’er the rill, 
That bubbling leaves the heath-clad 
hill; 
CONTEMPLATION, let thy smile 
Banish Care, and Grief beguile ; 
Though no mirthful joys are thine, 
Be thy tranquil musings mine : 
Behold, where pensive, kneeling at thy 
fane, 
An humble votary pours the heartfelt 
strain ! 
Il. 


Erst, in life’s delightful spring, 

Blithe I joined the sportive ring : 

When the evetiing sun serene, 

Wooed me to the village green ;" 

Softly stole the passing hour ; 

Sweetly breathed each blossomed flower ; 

Brighter glowed the western sky ; 

Gladness beamed in every eye. 

Lightly then the turf I trod, 

Brushed the daisy-dappled sod ; 

Mingling with the rustic throng, 

Listening to the Doric song ; 

Cheerful age, and jocund youth, 

Rural mirth, and artless truth ; 

Buxom health, and labour gay, 

Beauty fair, and sweet as May ; 

All delighted, all combined, 

Joined to chear the vacant mind : 

Calm Content was ever there ; 

Hope that sketched the future fair ; 
While bright in Fancy’s vista, opening far, 
The meteor Pleasure seemed a rolling star. 
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Changed these sunny sprightly days ; 
Vanished Fancy’s dulvep blends ee 
New the witching dream is o’er ; 

Hope’s gay visions seem no more ; 
Pleasure’s meteor light decayed, 
Sinking in oblivion's shade. 


_ The scenery described in this poem 
is real, not imaginary. The reader 
who has wandered along the wild 
shores, in the neighbourhood of Aber- 
brothick in Scotland, or mused amid 
the romantic ruins of its venerable Ab- 
bey, will acknowledge the pictures to 
be true to nature. He will remember 
the very spot 
Where the gray cliff rises steep, 

Rudely frowning oer the deep ; 

Seated midst its mosses hoar, 

While the sullen surges roar, 

And the sea-birds flutter by, 

Screaming wild, with ceaseless cry, 

Or, triumphant, proudly ride, 

Rising on the rolling tide ; 

Echo from her pebbly cave, 

Answering to each murmuring wave ; 

While afar, on Occan’s breast, 

Small, as sky-lark o’er her nest, 

Seems the sail in distant view, 

Till it fade in ether blue ; 

There, I'll own thy sacred sway, 

And muse my anxious cares way. 


Haply night, in sable vest, 
Curtains o’er the crimsoued west ; 
Hill and dale, earth, sea, and sky 
Blending, deep in darkness lie ; 

All the pleasing prospect round, 

. Plunged in midnight gloom profound ; 
Save where shines, at distance far, 
Bright as vesper’s beamy star, 

A cheering ray, so bright, so fair, 

It seems like Hope, to chase Despair. 
*Tis the Bell rock’s beacon light, 
Beaming from its airy height ; 
Pointing to the sailor’s eyes, 

Secret rocks, that near him rise : 
Seas may roll, and wiods may blow, 
Still it shines, with friendly glow ; 
Mountain billows vainly rave, 

Still its light illumes the wave, 
Shews, that spreading wide beneath, 
Lurks perdition, danger, death. 


Following this poem of “ Contempla- 
tion,’ we have nine elegics of various 
merit. The first, “ Written on Lo- 
mond Hill,” is well calculated to ex- 
cite interest, as referring, particularly, 
to the fate of the hapless Mary, Queen 
of Scotland. The verses “* Written 
among the Ruins of the Royal Palace 
of Falkland,” are beautiful, but re- 
mind us rather too forcibly of Cunning- 
ham. The Elegy on a “ Withered 
Hawthorn Tree” pleases us best, prin- 
cipally, perhaps, because we recollect 
nothing 
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nothing that resembles it by any other 


writer. We wish we could find 
room for the whole, but we must con- 
tent ourselves with an extract. 


‘ Thy youthful honours spread in Summer's 
pride, 
With gay green leaves, and snow white 
blossoms crowned ; 
While kindred branches waved on every 
side 
And friendly elms cast their broad sha- 
dows round ; 


‘The dark-green fir, to shield thee from 
the blast, 
And towering pine, perennial verdure 
spread ; 
The beech, abroad his sheltering arms 
would cast ; 
And mountain-ash display his berries 
red ; 


‘Her golden flowers the gay laburnum 
hung ; 
The weeping birch,at morn, her fragrance 
gave ; 
Beneath thy shade, the scented primrose 
sprung ; 
And Leven flowed, thy spreading roots 
to lave: 


‘ The goldfinch twittered fromthy branches 
green, 
And in thy bosom built her downy nest ; 
At early morn, the mavis oft was seen, 
Pressing thy blossoms to her speckled 
breast. 


‘ The pearly dew that gemmed thy virgin 
flowers 
Was oft, at midnight, brushed by hands 
unseen, . 
And borne in cowslip cups, to fairy bowers, 
As morning nectar for the elfin queen. 


‘In Summer’s eve, beneath thy fragrant 


shade, 
Love whispered soft, or heaved the secret 
sigh 
While not a star the conscious blush be- 
trayed, 
Nor moon-beam glistened on the tell-tale 
eye: 
* : . 2705.8 * 
‘Though changing seasoris doomed thee 
oft to mou 
Thy foliage swept by ruffian winds 
away ; 
*T was but to wait the genial Spring’s re- 
turn, 


Again to wanton in the sweets of May. 


‘Alas! that Spring returns to thee no 
more ! 
Thy sweets no longer scent the dews of 
morn ; 
These withered arms proclaim thy triumph 
o'er ; 
The woodland songsters now, thy shel- 
- ter scorn. 
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‘ areas once the mavis poured his mellow 
ay, . 
To hail the morn, thy scented flowers 
among, 
The raven sits, upon thy naked spray, 


And hoarsely boding, croaks thy funeral 
soug. 


_*No more by moonlight, on the daisied 


grass 
Shall tiny fairies thrid the mazy dance, 
Beneath thy shade; or o’er the blossoms 
pass, 
And in the dew-drops smile with magic 
glance. 


‘ Decayed, deserted, doomed alone to pine, 
The silent lapse of Time condemned to 
prove ; 
Beneath thy shade no more shall youth 
recline, 
To whisper soft the tender tale of love.’ 


There are two odes. To those who 
relish this species of composition, the 
** Ode to Folly” will not be uninterest- 
ing. There are also “ Hymns from 
Scripture” (only seven pages) which 
may be compared, not disadvantage- 
ously, with those of Dr. Watts. “It 
is sufficient to have done better than 
others what no man has done well.” 

We now come to the “ Miscellanies,” 
of which it would be difficult to give a 
general character. Many of them ap- 
pear to us to be extremely beautiful, 
and, pay vi some, which we do not 
include in the number of our favourites, 
may be still more agreeable to other 
minds. The thought of the following 
is said to be taken from Delille’s 
“ L’Homme du Champs,” but it cer- 
tainly is not a servile translation: 


On the Custom of planting Flowers on the 
Graves of departed Friends. 


To ‘scape from chill Misfortune’s gloom, 
From palsied Age, and joyless years, 
To sleep, where flowrets round us bloom, 

Can such a fate deserve our tears? 


Since in the tomb, our cares, our woes, 
In dark Oblivion buried lie, 

Why paint that scene of calm repose, 
In figures painful to the eye? 


The wiser Greeks, with chaste design, 
Pourtrayed a nymph in airy flight, 

Who, hovering o’er the marble shrine, 
Reversed a taper’s trembling light. 


To die ——what is in death to fear ? 
"Twill decompose my lifeless frame! 

A power unseen, still watches near, 
To light it with a purer flame : 


And when anew, that flame shall burn, 
Perhaps, the dust that lies enshrined, 
May rise a woodbine o’er the urn, 


With verdant tendrils round it twined. 
Hew 
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How must the anxious bosom beat, 

That sighs at Death’s resistless power, 
A faithful friend again to meet, 

Fresh blooming in a spotless flower. 


It sure would thrill the lover’s heart, 
When kneeling ou his fair one’s grave, 
To feel the lily’s breath impart 
The raptured kiss his Myra gave! 


The love that in my bosom glows, 
Will live, when I shall long be dead ; 
And haply, tinge some budding rose, 
That blushes o’er my grassy bed. 


O thou, who hast so long been dear ! 
When I shall cease to smile on thee, 

1 know that thou wilt linger near, 
With pensive soul to sigh for me. 


Yes, Laura, come! and with thee bring 
To soothe my shade, young flowerets 
fair ; 
Give them around my grave to spring, 
And watch them witb a lover’s care : 


Thy geutle hand will sweets bestow, 
Transcending Eden’s boasted bloom ; 

Each flower with brighter tints shall glow, 
When Love and Beauty seek my tomb. 


And when the rose-bud’s gentle breath, 
With virgin fragrance scents the air, 
Imagine me released from Death, 
And all my soul still hovering there. 


Inhale the dewy sweets at morn, 
For they to thee shall transport give ; 
Thus Epwin’s love on odours borne, 
Still in his Laura’s breast shall live. 


When we began this analysis we 
intended to have given many more 
extracts, but we find that we have 
already nearly filled the space which 
was allotted us. The verses “ To a 
Primrose” and “ To a Robin,” are 
exquisitely tender ; the latter more pe- 
culiarly so, as alluding to the situa- 
tion of the author:—his pecuniary 
prospects unexpectedly blasted by ad- 
verse circumstances, and his limbs 
rendered torpid by paralysis; while 
the mind remains unimpaired to brood 
over his misfortunes. There are a few 
Scotch poems, solely, it would seem, 
to make us regret that there are not 
more. But we must close the volume, 
and we do so as the author himself has 
done : 

CONCLUSION. 


A sad, a long farewell—dear, artless lyre! 
My trembling hand now vainly strikes 
thy strings ; 
The frost of age has chilled my wonted fire; 
No longer glides the stream from Fancy’s 
springs: 
And waving wide her raven-coloured 
win 
Dull Melancholy hovers o’er my head ; 
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Parent of phantom shapes, and shadowy 
things, 
That crowd the path my weary feet must 
tread, 
With visionary forms—of joys for ever 
fled. 
For Mem’ry still, with fond regret, will 
rove 


By sea-beat shore, grey rock, or wind- 
ing stream ; 
Again she guides me to the woodland 
grove, 
Where Fancy whispered many a youth- 
ful dream ; 
But ah! it is the meteor’s fleeting gleam, 
Portentous, shooting o’er a stormy sky ; 
Where no kind star displays its cheering 
beam, 
To glad the weary wanderer’s hopeless 
eye, 
Or point his trackless way, where dreary 
deserts lie. 
For ah! no more to me the boon is given, 
To mark the varied charms of Nature’s 
face ; 
Abroad, to breathe fhe balmy air of heaven, 
My fond eye gazing over ample space : 
From virgin Spring, to Autumn’s matron 
grace, 
To me, alas! each blossom blows in vain ; 
No more my feet the mountain path can 
trace, 
Nor brush the dew-drops from the daisied 
plain ; 
My trembling limbs fast locked, in adaman- 
tine chain ! 
And yet, these limbs in chilling torpor 


bound, 
A shade can startle—and a breath can 
shake ; | 
The throbbing heart heaves at a passing 
sound, 


As ruffling winds disturb the glassy lake} 
Attrivialills the shattered frame will quake, 
Each quivering nerve with keen sensa- 
tion thrill, 
And feelings exquisite, to anguish wake, 
The sigh, the tear, triumphing o’er the 
will 
While Reason vainly tries, to hush the 
tempest still. 
Yet kind companion of my happier days, 
Thou hast not scorned me in this evil 


hour ; 
Thy song has soothed me in the wildéFing 
maze, 
And strewed my tiresome couch with 
many a flower. 
Enchantress ! stay —haply, thy magic 
power 
Again may chase my lingering hours of 
care ; 
May shew ; my sorrows, like an April 
shower— 


A passing cloud, the pilgrim to prepare 
For scenes of endless day, and skies for 


ever fair. 
To 
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426 Proposed Property Tax. 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

HE class of your readers, and the 

. extensive sale of your periodical 

work, induces me to hand you a plan 

for the general relief of the country: 

so asto throw the chief weight where it 


[June l, 


ought to fall, on the superior classes: 
accompanied with the original corres. 
pondence entered into in order to eq 
it into effect. And by which it wil] be 
seen how little is to be expected undep 
present cixcumstances. Jos. 


ESTIMATE, made for the purposes of a TAX on PROPERTY, recommended to 
Government by JOSHUA COLLIER, 
PRODUCE TWENTY-FIVE MILLIONS, 
Property in Great Britain, lreland and their depeudencies,—See Colquhoun, page 56, 


Total Amount ° - 


£4,081,530,895 0 0 


DEDUCTIONS TO BE MADE, 
For persons possessed of property under the 
amount of £1000, and therefore not liable to 


the tax, - . 


For non-residents, who employ their capitals 


abroad or in the colonies, - 


300,000,000 


348,197,562 13 4 


For amount of what may be public property, as 


naval, military or ordnance stores - 


Leaves a property which may become a fair object 


of taxation amounting to - 


Hitherto, sufficient attention has not 
been paid to the evident and important 
distinction between a tax on income, 
and that on property. The one affect- 
ing principally the industrious and en- 
terprizing class : thus discouraging that 
very class to which the country is in- 
debted for all its prosperity. As to the 
other, a tax on property, operates on 
none but as far as their individual 
power is encreased by their possessions. 
And in all cases it is fitting, ina moral 
as well as a political point of view, that 
those living most at their ease, should 
contribute most, in a well regulated 
proportion, to the exigencies of the state 
their security. A principle has 

een already wisely introduced into the 
window and house taxes, as likewise in 
some others, of a species of accumu- 
lating ratio. It is this alone which is 
here recommended upon an extended 
scale, and more just in its bearings, 
because founded on mathematieal hy- 
pothesis. 

In order the better to explain my 
meaning, I: shall presume, after six 
years of peace, and the general obser- 
vations which have been made on this 
subject, that the population has en- 
creased, and that that of the British 
Isles may now be fairly computed at 
eighteen millions. 

And, for illustration, we willsuppose 
that so small a proportion as a thirty- 
sixth part of this number, until we can 
speak more correctly, or one person in 
about six dwelling-houses through both 
town and country, possesses a species 
of property which may be assessed at 


100,000,000 0 0 748,197,562 13 4 





£3,333,333,333 6 8 





£1000 sterling or upwards, chiefly 
landed or funded interest, houses, cat- 
tle, farming stock, machinery, &c. &c. 
These proprietors, as far as their pro- 
perty goes, have clearly the means of 
enjoyment within themselves, for which 
they specially require the protection of 
government and the laws; and are 
more than the rest of the community 
personally interested in a fixed order 
of things. 

We have then no less a number than 
seventeen millions five hundred thou- 
sand of His Majesty’s subjects, who 
will be entirely exempt from the bur- 
den; and only five huudred thou- 
sand comprised in it. But it is difi- 
cult to say how many of these last will 
be comparatively poor and others rich; 
nor can we have any data to guide us. 
However, let us conjecture that the 
half of this number possess so small a 
property as from £1000 to £2000, the 
half of the remainder twice as much, 
and so on for ten distinct classes, each, 
therefore, including but half the num- 
ber of the preceding class, and possess- 
ing double the amount of individual 

-property. As for the three superior 
classes to whom we are principally in- 
debted, under many valuable consi- 
derations, let them receive a recom- 
pense at our hands, by lessening the 
sacrifice it would otherwise be both 
their duty and interest to make, since 
a system now prevails which threatens 
all property. We, therefore, have not 
extended the scale of graduation be- 
yond what is paid on £128,000 or 
£1 17s. per cent. 

Another 
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Another equally obvious difficulty 
arises, how to form a just average as to 
the property of each, in either class. 
For instance, in the first class, it cannot 
be taken at a medium between the two 
extremes, because, by the same mode 
of reasoning which has led us to sup- 
pose only half the number in the se- 
veral classes, as they succeed each other, 
so more, in this first class, in the pro- 
portion of two to one, will approach 
nearer one thousand than two thousand. 
We may, therefore, calculate the ave- 
rage of each individual property, at 
a third more than the minimum, and 
two-thirds less than the maximum, 
throughout all the classes. 

Thus, so far establishing the pre- 
mises, however imperfect, on which 
these estimates are made. The sub- 
joined table brings out precisely the 
number of 500,000 persons who possess 
an aggregate of property to the amount 
above described, and which we will 
consider as tangible, for such a pur- 
pose. 

On the subject of political economy, it 
has been often insisted on, the neces- 
sity of not considering so much what 
is wise, as what is practicable under 


existing circumstances. Hence, mea- 


sures brought under public considera- 
tion must be adapted to our prejudices 
and habits of thinking, if we are to 
expect they will meet with support. 
Nor should they be pushed so far as 
may be useful in the end, until they 
are fairly tried. 

It must be conceded that the rich 
ought to pay in a very large proportion 
for reasons already soleuil: Yet it 
should not be forgotten that the labo- 
rious and industrious classes, possessing 
small capitals, enjoy also great advan- 
tages under the protection of the laws, 
and therefore may also be expected to 
contribute. Of this they will pay their 
full and adequate share, under certain 
existing imposts, which no doubt will 
still continue to be levied, and for the 
repeal of which this measure-will not 
be sufficient to provide; though, at the 
same time, we may relinquish such as 
are become unpopular, by their oppress- 
ing the lower orders, where the weight 
ought not to fall. 

As a friend to my country, and an 
enemy to all disorganising systems, let 
me indulge the hope at least, that what 
is here proposed, will be considered, as 
a perfectly temperate view of the sub- 
ject, and that though I have seen rea- 
son to adopt, in framing the following 


table, a geometrical scale of continual 
proportion, it is presumed the ratio 
may be thought so moderate, as to 
meet the sense both of the government 
and the country. Yet it does not pre- 
clude the possibility of applying. the 
principle to limits even still more con- 
fined. 

As to the salaries of offices and pen- 
sions during pleasure, they are not 
within the operation of the tax. Those 
granted for life, or which are irrevoca- 
ble, become a fixed property, and may 
be valued, as also annuities for longer 
or shorter periods, contingent or not. 

And a very superior advantage will 
result from this mode of taxation: that 
it reaches equally those who may place 
their monies in foreign securities or 
investments as long as they reside in 
thecountry ; and removes the principal 
motive which did exist under the in- 
come tax, for transferring stock. That 
unpopular impost likewise affected in 
the same proportion those possessing 
£200 a year, as it did people of rank. 

As to the method pursued in fram- 
ing the following table, we have taken 
25 of a pound sterling, or 5 shillings as 
a basis, which, added to the amount of 
property, multiplied by the decimal 
(0°125, gives the interest to be paid upon 
it. Or which is the same thing, to 5 
shillings add 3 pence for every thou- 
sand pounds proposed, as being the 
amount of any individual preperty. 
Thus on 3,5001. the interest required 
will be 3°5 X°0125—, 25=, 29375 or 
5s. 103d. per cent. Or, otherwise, if 
we add to 5s. 3 times 3d. and for the 
excess of 5001., 14d, we shall have the 
same result. 

It may be fair to consider the real 
value of property at legal interest ; for 
though funded does not produce quite 
so much in time of peace, and landed 
still less, yet those capitals employed 
in commerce and enterprize, ought to 
produce much more. Under this con- 
sideration we shall be seen to pay less 
than we did even under the income 
tax, until we have accumulated a pro- 
perty equal to 20,0001. And it will be 
observed that those possessed of the 
largest fortunes, even more than a mil- 
lion, will not pay a greater proportion, 
than as about seven to one of the lowest 
classes. 

As. to how. far this tax may be 
productive from the middle classes, it 
may be expected to outstrip the calcu- 
lation, as many will be found to pay 
cheerfully on a sum beyond the bond 
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de amount of their real capital, toen- houses in the habit of givi , 
‘aie their credit or consequence in credits, should be oll hased.aaie 
the world. For if any oath were ad- capital of a mercantile house ma be 
ministered, it would be only toascer- 56001. but they may reap a benefit 
tain that their property was not more from its being a doubt whether it ma 
than the sum sworn to; thesame would not be considered as ten. y 
be registered, and it would also have The expenses of collecting may be 
this important advantage, that of form- ~~ by the amounts it is supposed may 
ing some criterion a little to judge be- received from 488 ~9, of the superior 
tween real and borrowed capitals. The classes which is not computed. 
uses of the application of which, to 
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Table of gradations of property possessed by one thirty-sixth part of the whole popu- 
lation, or 500,000 persons, and how the proposed Impost will operate on each class. 
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2, ¢ Number of ;|Amount of their pro-|;Average of each ee .| Burden of the tax on 
} |Persons in perty. individual proper- | # $=] each class respec- 
| © jeach class. ty. <sse tively. 

e 1|250,000 1000 a@ 2000/) 1333 6 8| | 5)4} 875,000 0 0 
j 2}125,000 2000 a@ 4000) 266613 4| | 5|8| 916,666 13 4 
; 3} 62,500 4000 a 8000) 5333 6 8| | 6)/4/ 1,000,000 0 0 

“dl 4} 31,250 8000 a 16,000) 10,666 13 4] | 7|\8| 1,166,666 13 4 
) 5| 15,625 | 16,000 a 32,000) 21,333 6 8) |10|/7) 1,500,000 0 0 
4 6} 7,812} | 32,000 a 64,000)| 42,666 13 4| |15)8| 2,166,666 13 4 
4 7| 3,906} | 64,000 a 128,000!) 85,333 6 8/1) 6/4) 3,500,000 0 0 

© G 8} 1,953g¢ |128,000 a 256,000)170,666 13 4/1/17/0) 4,622,222 4 5 
| 9 976% |256,000 a 512,000 /341,333 6 8{1/17/0| 4,622,222 4 5 

a 10 488,%, |512,000 a double |682,666 13 4/1/17/0| 4,622,222 4 6 
{ | 488 | not computed 
‘ {500,000 | Persons Taxed to the amount of .... £/24,991,666 13 3 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
Mark Lane, No 54, 24th March, 1821. 
The Right Honorable the one of 
His Majesty's Ministers. 
My Lorp, 

In addressing your Lordship I may be 
allowed to plead the indulgence of early 
remembrances. Wewere cotemporaries at 
the Charterhouse, and I had the honor of 
being nominated one of the stewards for 
the anniversary the same year as your 
lordship. 

I should not, however, even now, have 
intruded myself on_ your notice, -had not I 
on former occasions experienced a back- 
wardness on the part of the treasury, to 
communicate on subjects connected with 
finance ; not that I have as yet beenrefused 
in any single instance, the civility of an 
answer, but it has sometimes been delayed, 
and seldom accompanied with any reason 
for rejecting my proposals. 

What I have at present to offer, is of so 
imposing a nature, that I am almost ready 
to hope it will be considered; and that 
something on the same abstract principles 
may possibly be entertained by his Ma- 
jesty’s Government, conceiving it to be 
the only channel through which it can be 
introduced with effect. I need apologize 
to your Lordship for the certainty of my 
estimates being extremely defective, as 
there hardly can be supposed any sufficient 
data to govern them. Your Lordship will 
recollect how loosely the national income 
was given in even by Mr. Pitt, as a basis 














for the income tax, the very mention of 
which, is not wanting to lead you to reflect 
on the spirited opposition made to its con- 
tinuance. While notwithstanding I am 
bold enough to say, for it is the business 
of my life, to watch the feeling of the pub- 
lic, that no tax would become so popular, 
or be so well received, as a tax on property, 
submitted to a progressive increase ona 
geometrical scale. 

And it may be seen that if such a mea- 
sure is resorted to, the repeal of all taxes 
burdensome to the public, may be provided 
for in this way. Besides, a question will 
arise of the highest moment. Whether a 
population of 18 millions of souls is to be 
sacrificed to 1465, or what is the same 
thing, whether 12286 individuals, enough 
to people a city, are to become the victims 
of the pride, interests and avarice of one? 

My Lord, it would be extreme folly not 
to yield to the extraordinary urgency of 
the situation in which we are placed, and 
though I am not the advocate of equality, 
or hardly of reform, let us at least take one 
prudent step towards the former, that the 
latter may come fairly under discussion. 
My principle, if carried into effect, will 
only very gradually discourage the growth 
of those excrescences of fortune which the 
author of nature and of social order never 
designed should exist; and persuade the 
possessors, in order to lesson the pressure 
of the tax, to see the necessity of disse- 
minating their absolute superfluities among 


the most worthy objects ; their poorer re- 
Jative 
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latives or neighbours, who would improve 
them aud be grateful forthem, And they 
would experience more real satisfaction in 
increasing their fortunes than in accumu- 
lating their own. The exercise of sucha 
patronage would constitute the pride of 
their lives and their consolation in death. 
In the United States of America, where 
there are no poor, we find scarcely a hun- 
dred persons whose fortunes reach 50001, 
a year. I have the honor to be with un- 
feioned respect, My Lord, 
Your Lordship’s very humble and 
most obedient servant, 
JosH. COLLIER. 
ANSWER OF HIS LORDSHIP. 

Lord preseats his compliments 
and acknowledgments to Mr. Collier, for 
his letter and enclosure, which contains 
matter of too much importance to give an 
opinion upon under present circumstances. 

April 4th, 1821. | 








54, Mark Lane, 6th April, 1821. 
To M.P. 

Seeing the interest you take in parlia- 
mentary proceedings, and the light which 
you have thrown on subjects connected with 
public distress and the currency, I may be 
excused possibly, without the honour of a 
personal acquaintance, the liberty I take 
in presenting the enclosures for your pe- 
rusal; with a view to your taking them 
into consideration yourself, referring them 
to some existing committee, or having the 
generosity to point out to me the channel 
through which you advise me to make ap- 
plication. 

I should doubt, from his Lordship’s let- 
ter, having any chance with his Majesty’s 
government, unless it were backed by more 
interest than I have it in my power to com- 
mand. I have the honor to be, 

Sir, your most obedient and 
very humble Servant, 
JosH. COLLIER. 
M.P. 








ANSWER of 
SiR, 

I beg leave to acknowledge the receipt 
of the letter-you fayoured_me with, .accom- 
panying some very ingenious observations 
upon a projected property-tax. I am not 
aware that they can be communicated with 
advantage to any existing committee ; al- 
though should there be hereafter any ques- 
tion of the re-establishment of a tax on pro- 
perty, these observations may prove highly 
useful. I am with great truth, Sir, &c. 

ee oe 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

HAVE read, and with pleasure, 

several suggestions in your Maga- 
zines for the formation of a Society for 
the prevention of crueliy to Animals, 
and glad shall I be to promote the ob- 
ject of it when formed. I am aware 
MonTHLY Mace. No. 354. 
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that numerous difficulties are to be 


overcome, in order to obtain the wished 
for result. One great obstacle in 
the way, is the sanction and support 
given to cruel diversions by persons, 
who independently of this biot in their 
characters, certainly must be considered 
as respectable members of society. If 
cruel amusements were followed only 
by notoriously vicious characters, the 
difficulty would not be so great in my 
opinion as it at present is. 

I cannot but consider the public 
newspapers as tending in a considerable 
degree to harden the hearts of their 
readers, by detailing the particulars of 
pigeon-shooting, and other inhuman 
sports. The heading to such articles, 
instead ef Sporting Intelligence, might 
with great propriety be Immoral Prac- 
tices. 

It appears to me, that it might be of 
service if a list of Publications on 
Cruelty to. Animals were made out aud 
published by the suggested society, 
should it be formed. 

List of a few publications on this 
subject. 

1. Primate on Cruelty to Animals, 

2. Young on Cruelty to Animals, 

3. Zoophilus, 1819. 

4. Sermon by Daubeny, preached at 
Bath, 1799. 











5. Beresford, printed 1809. 

6. Hawtrey, South- 
ampton, 1806. 

7 entitled the unjustifiable- 





ness of cruelty to the Brute Creation, no 
name, printed Sherborne, 1801. 
8. by Barry, published 1802, 
which I have not seen. 
9. Lord Erskine’s Speech in the House — 
of Lords. 
I wish to see this list increased. 
April 28, 1821. A. Z. 
—=j 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
PICTURESQUE PROMENADES near 
DORKING. 
(Continued from No. 351, p. 126.) 
iI WAS reluctantly about to leave a 
spot communicating so many men- 
tal interests, when a glance at the 
retiring town of DORKING, acted as 
an inducement for further conside- 
ration. Those who have viewed our 
t metropolis from any of the neigh- 
uring eminences, can be no strangers 
to the variety of interesting associa- 
tions to which such a prospect gives 
rise. I had but fora: moment to ima- 
gine myself contemplating a kind 
of miniature metropolis in this truly 
pleasing feature of the landscape, just 
4H . filling 
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filling up the chasm between two ranges 
of majestic hills; which, to a no- 
vice, might appear a most promising 
site for the enjoyment of every social 
comfort. Such an illusion may dazzle 
and deceive the admiring beholder 
when at a distance ; but a more cir- 
cumspect research proves that rational 
expectation to be ill-founded. That a 
country unrivalled in its local beauties, 
and unparalleled in sublime attractions, 
should not have produced a higher de- 
of human happiness appears too 
paradoxical to be passed over. 

Social intercourse in every county 
town, appears gradually to diverge 
into a secondary object of concern, un- 
less when connected with private ad- 
vantage, while a certain vituperative 
officiousness precludes the introduc- 
tion of those public amusements, 
which are known to be co-operative 
with its general promotion. Interest 
sways with its wonted bias, and con- 
sequently suffers nothing to intervene, 
which might at first sight seem detri- 
mental to the immediate concerns of 
the population. What appears more 
despicable to a liberal mind, than a 
country town with its several petty 
sovereignties of rank? What more in- 
sulting than the superciliousness of the 
rich ; the assumption of the would-be- 
great; the clamorous stupidity of the 
lower orders ; in short, the pertinacity 
and empiricism of the few whose sole 
object it is to be the bane of the many! 

The town of DORKING, however, 
possesses many local advantages. for 
the enlargement of its social sphere. 
The most conspicuous of these would 
be in the respectability of its. inhabi- 
tants, were it not for the petty demar- 
cations which they suffer to intermeddle 
with all their actions, and stir up a 
spirit of mischief-making inveteracy 

inst each other. Public improve- 
ments are followed up with unwearied 
diligence, and notwithstanding the 
checks they sometimes receive from the 
depression of industry, are manifest in 
every feature of the town and neigh- 
bourhood. The wealthy possessors of 
the estates in the vicinity are constantly 
projecting additions and embellish- 
ments, which, while they largely con- 
tribute to the beauty of the country, 
tend alse to raise the prospects of trade 
and enterprize. A public spirited in- 
dividual some time ago added to his 
establishment, a spacious and chastely- 
elegant assembly-room, at a very con- 

le expense; and as the prosperity 
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of country towns must in great 
be kept up by intercommunity of trad 
it becomes the du ne 
ty of the inhabitants 
to support the undertaking, by comj 
forward to form quarterly, instead ¢ 
annual balls. Occasional concerts, too, 
would gratify the lovers of music; and 
public dinners on occasions of public 
festivity, would tend to keep up convi- 
vial mirth among those who delight in 
“‘ the feast of reason and the flow of 
soul.”” 

Literature has nevertheless founda 
sufficient number of votaries in this 
small town to establish a Book Society 
among the gentry, and a Magazine &- 
ciety among the townsmen.  Book- 
knowledge, however, loses many of 
its fascinating attractions by too close 
an intimacy, and requires frequent 
incentives to preserve its popularity, 
otherwise it would be thought little 
more of than as a means of fillin 
up the syrplusage of time. The 
literary circle of DORKING might 
soon obtain the desideratum, the want 
of which is so strikingly evident among 
them, by forming Societies for the dis- 
cussion of moral, political and philoso- 
phical topics, selected from the floating 
incidents of life, according to their re- 
lations to the public welfare. 

‘“* with sense refin’d 
Learning digested well 


Unstudied wit, and humour ever gay, 
* * * . * * * 


To raise the sacred hour, to bid it smile, 
And with the social spirit warm the heart.” 
THOMSON. 

These institutions, partaking somer 
thing of the character of dilettanti- 
societies and conversaziones, would 
enable them to form more accurate 
estimates of the merits of general lite- 
rature, and by connecting much prac- 
tical information in the various branches 
of science, with a fund of unceasing 
interest, would cultivate and enrich the 
mind, and impart an additional relish 
for researches of a higher order. DOR- 
KING would then present inducements 
for the winter resident, as well as the 
summer visitor ; and when divested of 
its scenic charms, the pleasures of its 
well-regulated amusements, would in 
some degree compensate for their ab- 
sence, by the urbanity of society, and 
by good taste and liberality of senti- 
ment in the inhabitants. 

A little to the right of DoRKING, is 
the Deepdene, the classical estate of 
Mr. Thomas Hope, embellished by the 
taste and ingenuity of its possessor. The 

romantic 
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rumantic scenery of this spot abounds 
with the endless varieties of hill and 
dale, interspersed with well-wooded 
retirements, the pleasant features of 
landscape-gardening. the quiet of echo- 
ing dells, and the refreshing coolness 
of caves and subterranean passages, 
and terraces overlooking a vast extent 
of country. The decorative elegance 
of casts and sculpture, and the rusticity 
of grottoes and gS oa diversify 
its winding walks and plantations, 
mingling the aspect of trim neatness 
with rude, uncultivated nature. The 
residence is in the completest order, 
with offices on a eomparative scale of 
perfection, and the whole is finished 
with peculiar chasteness of design. 

My eye, after measuring the joyful 
foliage of the Deepdene woods, soon 
rested itself on that immense track 
of waste land, the Holmrvod, present- 
ing a censorious contrast too glaring to 
be overlooked. It is there the long- 
cherished diligence of the labouring 
peasantry is counteracted and set at de- 
fiance ; but can any scene be more truly 
gratifying to the patriot and philanthro- 
pist, than the neat and cleanly cottages 
of the poor, besprinkled over a common, 
each with an apportioned enclosure for 
garden and pasture? Let those whose 
province it may be to frame laws for the 
protection of mankind, depict to them- 
selves the happy cottager, sitting by 
his own fire side, surrounded by his 
family, and say whether such groups 
are not too few. Let them consider 
how salutary would be the ejection of 
vice in her inhuman forms from 
those dens of wretchedness and squalid 
misery, where the passions are brutal- 
ized, and the propensities fettered b 
temptations too forcible to be resister 
in such exposures. - Add to this,the 
terrifying exhibition of prisons, cram- 
med almost to suffocation with penny- 
less debtors; householders infested by 
tax-gatherers and rate-colleetors; and 
tortured by the arrests and executions 
of implacable creditors; workhouses 
overflowing with paupers, reduced to 
the last stage of woe; and even the pas- 
senger assailed with their bewailings 
and solicitations, without the possibi- 
lity of discriminating incorrigible in- 
dolence from disabled merit. The in- 
troduction of the “ cottage system,” at 
once remedial and preventive, for the 
daily-increasiug parochial burthens, 
would at no very distant period render 


useless every species of eleemosynary 
establishment. 
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_ The advancing day seemed to usher 
in additional beauties, and exhibit the 
richness of the panoramic view with 
increased vigour. Contemplating so 
glorious a field, I scanned as it were 
each successive season of the revolvin 
year. At this moment, the variegat 
graces of Summer time stealing on, I 
could a short time hence behold it ar- 
rayed in the shadowy tints of Autumn: 
but a few weeks of declining magnifi- 
cence, it would be stripped of all its 
clothing, and its leafless wrecks left 
only as memorials of its once flourish- 
ing stateliness: then, but a few weeks 
of Wintry cowls, and nature would 
burst forth in all the gaiety of Vernal 
hues. Allegorizing with somewhat be- 
eo that of a fanciful impression, a 
ively imagery of thought sketched in 
my mind, the strictness of the analogy 
to the copious epochs of human life. 
Such is the great drama ! our sorrows 
are its tragedies! our follies are its 
farces! its passing scenes furnish us 
with incident, and by their combined 
influence, are the dictates of our ac- 
tions, and the basis of our conclusions, 
At the foot of the hill, lay the de- 
lightful little hamlet of WEsTcoTT, 
consisting of a few well-built residences 
inhabited by farmers of some conse- 
quence, and several small cottages of 
the ordinary description. The coup 
@ail of the road, the smoke curling 
between the trees, and the entrance to 
the retired lanes, well accorded with 
the much admired simplicity of village 
scenery, and seemed to indicate the 
peaceful abode of rural happiness. 
Groups of lively children, sporting on 
the flowery banks, were emblems of 
health and innocence, and broke the 
silence with their harmless prattle. 
However ominons thissimplicity might 
appear, it was but in unison with the 
general deportment of these villagers, 
among whom scarcely a reprobate cha- 
racter could be found. Crime, with all 
its rapid strides, had as yet left them 
iucorrupt; and notwithstanding the 
grievances of unrequited labour, the 
mal-practices of filching and plundering 
of property, could only be traced in a 
few instances. Between Milcott and 
Dorking, is Milton Court, a monastic 
old farm-house, celebrated as once hav- 
ing been the seat of that eminent critic, 
Jeremiah Markstand ; and beyond both 
of them is the chequered grandeur of 
Box Hill, skirting this picturesque 
valley. : 
-T left Westcott-hill, and looking over 
the 
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the hedge, espied the retired gardens 
of Mrs. Hibbert, corresponding in taste- 
ful display with the rusticated cottage- 
orneé. Here while [ walk on enjoying 
the unmolested serenity of a summer's 
morning, how lost to its loveliness and 
fragrance are thedwellers of that smoky 
metropolis at twenty-five miles distant. 
There huddled in heterogeneous tu- 
mult, creature is grappling with crea- 
ture in trafficking controversy ; thou- 
sands are pouring forth from crowded 
habitations, inhaling noxious vapours; 
others are sinking under their daily 
toil, from lassitude and bodily exhaus- 
tion ; and there perhaps may be seen the 
wealthy and the great, whose villas are 
tenantless, until the chilling damps 
of autumn shall have impaired the 
country of its meridian splendour. 

Viewed from the hilly pivot, on the 
summit of which I had been turning, the 
emulative handicraft of man had con- 
trived to raisea few puny edifices, whose 
proud roofs were seen just overtopping 
the foliage of the circumjacent woods. 
The morning would have been spent 
much more unprofitably in examining 
their interiors, or inspecting the general 
objects of public curiosity. There per- 
haps I might have beheld specimens of 
exquisitely finished workmanship, and 
unique models of taste. Their walls 
and galleries might be hung with the 
matchless productions of eminent mas- 
ters in the different schools, and pro- 
fusely decorated by the magic pencil of 
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art; and their libraries furnished more 
as ostentatious ornaments, than for 
their intrinsic value; and “ whose y 
indices are not to be read over in ap 
age.”’ 

Wealth now enlists and enslaves every 
artifice to minister to the depraved 
sions of man. Slothfulness and seden- 
tary ease are nurtured by untimely con. 
cessions to effeminate habits, and the 
cravings of appetite are pampered by 
epicurean excesses. The frivolity and 
foppery of deep and superfluous eloth- 
ing are kept up, and studied as the 
criterion of superiority; “ but though 
a coat be ever so fine that a fool wears, 
*tis but a fool’s coat.’ Talent is too 
often perverted by its possessors in 
playing the parts of stipendiary scribes, 
in counteracting justice, in contamina- 
ting the channels of public informa- 
tion, or in fettering that intellectual 
engine, whose gigantic powers circulate 
life and vigour throughout mankind: 
Totam infusa per artus 
Mens agitat molem, et maguo se corpore 

miscet. VIRGIL. 

“ 4rt is long, and life but short,” 
and the futility of the former when 
compared with the lubricity of the lat- 
ter, should teach us, like the Emperor 
VESPASIAN, to record the incidents of 
our lives, so that on referring to the 
pages of our Diary, we may then enjoy 
the unimpaired transports of a pleasing 
retrospect. T. 
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RECENTLY DECEASED. 
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*,* COMMUNICATIONS TO THIS ARTICLE OF AUTHENTIC ANECDOTES OF REMARKABLE 
PERSONS, ARE EARNESTLY SOLICITED. 


SIR CHARLES BUNBURY. 
N the 31st of March, at his house, Pall 
Mall, departed this life Sir THomas 
CHARLES BUNBURY, Bart., having nearly 
completed his eighty-first year, his birth- 
day being May-day, 1740. 

The Bunbury family were originally of 
Bunbury and Stanney, in the county pa- 
lJatine of Chester ; possessing also esiates 
at Milden Mall and Great Barton, in Suf- 
folk, indeed nearly the whole of the latter 
parish. The late Sir Charles was born at 
Great Barton, at the hall or mansion, 
which was his summer residence through- 
out life. His father was the Rev. Sir Wm. 


. Bunbury, Bart., sometime fellow of Cathe- 


rine Hall, Cambridge, whom he succeeded 
in 1764. Sir Charles received his education 
at Westminster, and at Catherine Hall, 
Cambridge, whence he entered early into 


public life. In 1763, he accepted the ap- 
pointment of secretary to the embassy at 
Paris, in which he was succeeded by David 
Hume, the celebrated historian. Sir Charles 
was next appointed to the secretaryship in 
Ireland, during the government of Lord 
Weymouth, afterwards Marquis of Bath, 
which he did not long retain, and which 
was his last connection with the court or 
with ministers. In his absence on the Con- 
tinent, he had been elected a Knight of the 
Shire for his native county of Suffolk, serv- 
ing in the first Parliament of the late King, 
and being chosen regularly to represent 
the same county in nine successive Parlia- 
ments, with the exception of one, subse- 
quent to the dissolution in 1784; making 
on the whole, a service to his country of 
nearly fifty years, and which he quitted 
only on the approach of old age and ina 

bility, 
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bility, in his own expression, any longer to 
encounter late hours and long speeches. 

In his political principles, Sir Charles 
Bunbury was a Whig, inclining rather to 
the old, than the new school; voting gene- 
rally with the opposition, but preserving 
an entire independence on all party con- 
nections, and supporting the minister of 
the day whenever in his conscience or opi- 
nion he was likewise supporting the inte- 
rests of his country. No man’s sensibili- 
ties were more powerfully excited by the 
horrors of the slave trade, against which, 
from the earliest agitation of the subject in 
Parliament, he took a decided part. He 
was equally a friend to the poor of his own 
country, and assisted Mr. Howard, the ce- 
lebrated philanthropist, in improving the 
state of our prisons; and, in conjunction 
with that gentleman, was appointed by 
Parliament a supervisor of the Penitentiary 
houses. He also, in concert with Mr. 
Stanley, proposed in Parliament the law for 
increasing the allowance to debtors from 
fourpence to sixpence per day; and brought 
in the bill which passed into a law, to ex- 
empt the labouring poor from statute- 
duty, or working upon the roads without 
pay. 

He was a true Church of England man; 
not, indeed, of the new methodistical cut, 
but of the old stamp; of decorous habits, 
but at no rate a straight-laced moralist. On 
the contrary, his notions and conduct were 
free, as is sufficiently apparent from the 
share which he assumed through such a 
long course of years in the avocations of 
the turf, and its necessarily concomitant 
amusements. His heart was sensible of 
the warmest charitable emotions, and al- 
though an economist on principle and from 
system, he could, on all proper occasions, 
dispense, his money with an open and li- 
beral hand. Having severely injured his 
constitution in France and Italy, during his 
youth, he very soon after his return to 
England embraced the wise resolution of 
adopting a temperate regimen, in which he 
steadily persevered, and by which he was 
enabled to preserve a firm and comfortable 
state of health, whilst his sporting friends 
were languishing under gout, or dropping 
off around him ; and to this consummate 
prudence he was no doubt indebted for 
that lengthened period of existence to 
which he attained. There was often a 
momentary roughness and abruptness in 
his manner, which was, however, sure to 
be succeeded by a smiling countenance, 
and eyes beaming with good nature. “ Bun- 
bury’s eyes,” indeed, were long proverbial 
for their quickness and keenness, as well as 
Queensbury’s “long head.” Both these 
were put in requisition by some ingenious 
rhymester ofthe last century, as witness the 
following recipe how to make a Jockey :— 


Take a pestle and mortar of moderate size, 
Into Queensbury’s head put Bunbury’s eyes ; 
Cut Dick Vernon’s throat, and saveall the blood 
To answer your purpose there’s none half so good: 
Pound Cle: mont todust, you’ll find it expedient. 
The world cannot furnish a better ingredient. ” 
From Derby and Bedford take plenty of spirit, 
Successful or not, they have always that merit— 
Tommy Panton’s address, John Wastell’s advice, 
With a touch of Prometheus, ‘tis done in a trice, 
Sir Charles Bunbury was, to a certain 
degree, a humourist, and had consequently 
a few of the peculiarities of that cast. It 
has been long said that he was never known 
to wear gloves, and although a constant 
pedestrian when in town, in all weathers, 
the worthy Baronet was never seen on the 
pavé without extremely “ clean hands.” 
The writer of these lines can vouch that 
he was equally unaccustomed to wear 
slippers, ascending to his bed-room in 


. boots, the servant supplying him with a 


boot-jack at his bed-side ; a custom with 
which the present writer also very readily 
complied at Barton. With respect to 
sporting character, the late Mr. Tattersall 
thus delineated that of Sir Charles Bun- 
bury : ** At all country courses, he is a gen- 
tleman, and the most honourable of sports- 
men;. but at Newmarket well knowin 
how to counterplot those of a different de- 
scription, he now and then contrives to pay 
them in theirown coin. The turf and the 
breeding stud were indeed instruments in 
his hands, of a very different description 
tothe same objects in the hands of many 
or most of his associates. Instead of wast- 
ing and ruining his patrimonial estate, 
they nodoubt augmented and improved it.” 
Asa proof of the strength and permanence of 
the ancient Baronet’s resolves, in his habits 
of temperance when he wasa boy, indeed 
just emerged from childhood, his father’s 
coachman persuaded him to drink a glass 
of brandy. This disagreed so immoderately 
with him, that he was confined to his room 
during several days. He related the cir- 
cumstance in 1812, and from the date of the 
accident to that hour, he had never again 
tasted spirits. His in-door amusement 
was to aconsiderable degree with books. 
He dipped into the best authors, and 
amused himself with the superior fugitive 
publications of the day. 
To speak of the honourable defunct asa 
votary of the TURF, he is not to be consi- 
dered a domitor equorum, or a gentleman 
jockey, for he probably never in his life 
rode either race or trial; but as one born 
with a natural attachment to that paragon 
of brute animals, the horse, and thence con- 
sequently impressed with an irresistible 
desire to witness that animal’s high qua- 
lities and exertions. By this passion he 
was impelled in common with the greatest 
heroes and princes of every age, excelling 
them all, with one only, or few exceptions, 
in the highest consideration of excellence, 
, that 
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that of affording protection to the beloved 
animal,and of teaching, both by precept 
and unvarying example, the duties of jus- 
tice, mercy, and kindness towards him. 
One of the earliest and most illustrious ex- 
amples was that of the Emperor Constan- 
tine, who issued edicts to the above effect. 
There are numbers who take to the turf and 
the betting profession, without an atom 
either of knowledge of the horse, or affec- 
tion for him. With Sir Charles Bunbury it 
was not so. A natural kindness of heart 
first taught him to treat the horse with 
mildness, and long experience ensured to 
him that great skill and judgment in the 
animal’s powers of which be was highly am- 
bitious. Before his time, and indeed too 
much since, the practice of horse-racing 
has been disgraced and rendered loathsome, 
by the most abominable and needless 
rigours, tricks, and barbarities. He had, 
many years ago, reduced his meditated 
humanity in that respect to a system, which 
he did the present writer the honour to 
communicate to him. His improvements 
have been gradually and slowly making 
their way at Newmarket, and of late years 
in a still greater degree among the trainers 
of the North. 

The Bunbury method of training the 
race-horse is far more lenient and less in- 
jurious to the animal powers, than that of 
former days; in consequence, more con- 
tributory to the perfection of his speed and 
the prolongation of his utility. It is a phi- 
losophical and useful, as well as merciful 
system. It primarily consists in reducing 
the old enormous weight of the body 
elothes, and curtailing the lengths of the 
sweats and gallops, which have generally 
the effect of injuring the tendons and weak- 
ening the joints of the animal in a far 
greater degree than the race itself. Sir 
Charles even carried his ideas of leniency 
to his favourite so far, and. successfully, as 
to use all his influence to shorten the dis- 
tance of race-courses, to render two miles 
instead of four, and the shorter races more 
customary and frequent—alleging that 
short distances are not only less injurious 
and distressing to the horse, but really 
more productive of gratification tothe spec- 
tators, who during those, might generally 
eommand a full view of the sport, from 
the start to the ending-post ; whereas ina 
long, or four-mile course, like the B. C. at 
Newmarket, nothing is seen by the sports- 
men assembled but the run-in, of probably 
less than half a minute’s continuance. The 
far greater part is a race to the jockies 
alone. His most important reform remains 
to betold. He forbade to his jockies and 
stable-attendants all acts of rigour or ill- 
nature towards the horses, on pain of in- 
stant dismissal. The favourable result 
was, the animals were gentle as lambs, and 
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docile in proportion. His direct; 

still further carried to the utmont vergeet 
kindness and tenderness. His argument 
was, that by ill-treatment and cruelty 
horses are rendered vicious and restive 
and that from the opposite may be assured 
their docility and obedience. Thence he 
strictly inhibited to his jockies even the 
use of the whip in a race, any otherwise 
than to make a flourish with it, allowi 
only, in case of a hard contest, the mode. 
rate and gentle use of the spur, by which 
alone a horse may be incited to his utmost 
exertion. Nothing (bull-baiting and the 
broad grin of heartless idiots excepted) can 
be more abominable, contemptible, and dis- 
graceful to the sporting character of this 
country, than the whipping, spurring, and 
cutting-up alive, even to the entrails, the 
generous and noble race-horse, on his run- 
in to the ending-post ; nothing more wrong. 
headed and absurd, since itis almost or alto- 
gether a certain consequence, (and this is 
given on practical experience in the writer) 
that every foul or unnecessary stroke with 
the whip or spur, will have the effect of re- 
ducing the compass of the horse’s stride, 
and of palsying the momentum of his ex- 
ertions. 

Sir Charles Bunbury was the best of mas- 
ters, and his service might be truly styled 
aninheritance. As a prefatory remark to 
the following cursory account of this an- 
cient and worthy sportsman’s racing career, 
it may be safely averred that the British 
turf is a great national concern, productive 
of incalculable benefits in raising a breed 
of horses for all the purposes of use and en- 
joyment,superior t othose ofall other nations 
and eagerly sought by all. As an amuse- 
ment or sport, the course is a relic of 
classical antiquity ; in modern times, pecu- 
liar to this country, where however, al- 
though it has been during some centuries 
pursued with enthusiasm, by many of our 
nobles and superior families, and by some 
persons as a profession, its votaries have 
always been a small minority of the popu- 
lation. The concomitant games of chance 
seem essential and unavoidable, and the 
inherent gambling mania would be satiated 
independently of horse-coursing. That cru- 
elty and unfair usage of the animal its sub- 
ject, have no necessary connection with 
racing, Bunbury, in a long life of constant 
practice, furnished an illustrious example. 

Sir Charles was taken into training ‘or 
the turf, in his twenty-third year, that 1s 
to say in 1763, by a very able master, his 
friend William Crofts, esq. of West Har- 
ling, Norfolk, the proprietor of Brilliant, 
a high famed and beautiful little horse, ex- 
actly of the colour of a new guinea. 
son of Brilliant, the bay horse Bellario, was 
subsequently purchased of Mr. Crofts by 


the baronet, and he proved a successful 
racer. 
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racer. An occurrence relative to this horse, 
may serve to initiate the readers of the 
Monthly Magazine, in a certain branch of 
the mysteries and morality of the turf. 
Bellario in 1770, met that immortal kill- 
devil EcL1pse, at York, and was, in course, 
beaten, even distanced by him. Never- 
theless Sir Charles Bunbury, immediately 
after the race, challenged O’Kelly to run 
Bellario against Eclipse, a single mile for 
five hundred guineas. Now Sir Charles 
could have no probable expectation of win- 
ning this match, but he might of winning 
money upon it, by betting large sums 
against his own horse, provided the rate of 
betting would admit of it ; and granting 
his horse to be fairly run, there is no breach 
of honour, custom, or propriety in such 
acase. However, O'Kelly, for some rea- 
son of state, declined the match; and in 
all probability, Sir Charles made the offer 
hastily and without consideration. His 
next favourite stallion was Diomed, a large 
and powerful horse, which had won him the 
first Derby stakes at Epsom, in 1780, and 
which finished its career in Virginia, at be- 
tween thirty and forty years of age. Sir 
Charles was the breeder of the famous 
Highflyer, but upluckily sold him a year- 
ling. He also won with his celebrated 
mare Eleanor, the renewed Derby stakes 
of the first year of the present century, 
the only instance in which they had been 
won by a filly; with the additional circum- 
stance that in the same week, Eleanor, 
won the Oaks stakes also. This favour- 
ite mare was a daughter of Whiskey, grand- 
son of Eclipse. To particularize only the 
first rate horses, out of the vast number 
bred and trained at Barton, during so long 
a period, after Whiskey, Sorcerer became 
the crack stallion of that stud; a horse of 
great size and powers, and one of the best 
runners of his day, both with respect to 
speed and continuance, but probably the for- 
mer predominated. He is one of the highest 
and best bred racers of the time, descended 
in equal degrees, from those purest sources 
of our racing blood, the Darley and -Godol- 
phin Arabians. Frem this horse have 
sprung nearly all those celebrated racers, 
which of late years have been productive 
of so much fame and emolument to their 
proprietor, and who through Sorcerer, 
must have netted, to calculate moderately, 
above ten thousand pounds. For Thunder- 
bolt, perhaps the best son of Sorcerer, at 
three years old, Sir Charles Bunbury re- 
fused three thousand guineas, losing him 
afterwards in the following singular and 
unfortunate manner. The horse by night, 
in his loose stable, hitched one of his 
hinder feet in his headstall, as is supposed 
in the attempt to rub his head, and being 
unable to disentangle it, in his violent 
Struggles, beat himself nearly to pieces, 
and being found in the morning in that de- 





plorable state, was immediately shot. The 
fame of his brother Smolensko is so recent, 
and he was so attractive of public attention 
beyond any other race horse, that nothing 
need be said of him here, beyond a note of 
his winnings, which were five thousand 
five hundred guineas in sweepstakes, al- 
though he never started after three years 
old. Having run at Newmarket previously 
to the Epsom Meeting, his proprietor re- 
fused four thousand guineas for this horse. 
Within these few years, warned by the in- 
creasing infirmities of age, Sir Charles had 
been gradually quitting his turf engage- 
ments, adhering chiefly to the business of 
the breeding stud, leaving, however, seve- 
ral nominations for sweepstakes at New- 
market and Epsom, which are consequently 
voided by his decease; for the same reason 
he had relinquished his annual attendance 
at the races of Epsom, Ascot and Egham. 
Sir Charles Bunbury died in the fifty- 
eighth year of his racing course, without a 
single vacant year, a longer period proba- 
bly than that of the celebrated old Framp- 
ton, emphatically styled the father of the 
turf: leaving behind him a character and 
example essentially and gloriously different 
from that of his notorious predecessor. Sir 
Charles had acted as steward of the Jockey 
Club, at Newmarket, nearly half acentury ; 
and in the delicate affair of Escape’s race, 
in 1791, evinced a most honorable and in- 
dependent spirit, whether or not his judg- 
ment might have been correct, is matter cer- 
tainly of considerable doubt, as will appear 
by a discussion of the question, some years 
afterwards, in the Sporting Magazine. His 
liberality and kindness of heart were well 
displayed in the good-natured and consola- 
tory answer which he gave to an unfortu- 
nate gentleman, his debtor to the amount 
of fifteen hundred pounds, who subsequent- 
ly embraced the desperate resolution of 
stepping aside. In the mode by which he 
chose to distinguish himself he was emi- 
nently successful; no one more popular, 
or more generally acceptable. His opinion 
was always sought and respected, usually 
decisive. His plan of betting had nothing 
of the extravagance of adventure in it; on 
the contrary, his nearly invariable rule was, 
safe play and moderate gains ; and he was 
accustomed to smile at the newspaper and 
tittle tattle accounts of his splendid acqui- 
sitions by betting upon Smolenskoat Epsom, 
on which race his whole risk or profit 
barely amounted to five hundred pounds. 
He was often blamed for trusting to the 
jockey-ship of his own stable-boys in races 
of considerable interest, preferably to the 
first rate professors of that art; but he 
knew, pretty accurately, what his horses 
were able to perform, and had a choice 
where to place his confidence. He bent 
the whole mental force which he possessed 
to this enchantifig avocation. Notwith+ 
standing 
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standivg his national warmth of heart, he 


had no liitle of the stoic in his composition: 


and if his mind seemed often clouded and 
inactive from a constitutional indolence, 
the occasional calls of his favourite pursuit 
generally rendered it to a sufficient degree 
vigorous and acute. With a far inferior 
stock of real merit, or an exalted one of 
demerit, many a name has become memo- 
rable. In the annals of human kindness 
that of Bunbury shall not be forgotten ; 
whilst his failings, trifling when weighed 
in the balance, shall sleep with him in the 
tomb. Ne quid falsi dicere audeut, ne 
quid veri nen audeat. 

He was twice married; first, to Lad 
Sarah Lennox, sister to the patriot Duke of 
Richmond ; and afterwards, within the last 
twenty years, happily, to his present widow, 
a lady of great beauty in her youth, and of 
the most amiable and charitable disposi- 
tion. . 

Sir Charles is succeeded in his title and 
estates by his nephew, Sir Henry Edward 
Bunbury, resident during some time at 
Milden Hall, who was knighted for his ser- 
vices in the late war, at the battle of Maida, 
and who takes a decidedly patriotic part 
in politics. He published his sentiments 
on the existing state of public affairs, last 
autumn, with an acuteness, force, and ele- 
gance of diction, which did not fail of a 
proportionate effect; aud his late speech 
at-the Stowmarket meeting would have 
done honour to the feeling, patriotic fire, 
and political wisdom of Fox, the friend and 
compatriot of his late uncle. L. 





DR. GREGORY OF EDINBURGH. 

This. gentleman was long at the head 
of the Medical School and the Medical 
Practice of Edinburgh, and to his great 
talents and distinguished character much, 
not only of the eminence of the University, 
but also of the prosperity of that city, was 
to beascribed. For ahove forty years he 
annually taught the Medical Students of 
the University the most important part of 
their professional duties; and an admira- 
tion of his abilities, and reverence for his 
character, have, in consequence, extended 
not only as far as the English language is 
spoken, but as far as the light of civiliza- 
tion has spread in the world. ». 

He was appointed in the year 1776, at 
the early age of 23, to the professorship of 
the Theory of Physic, and he continued to 
teach this class, with great distinction, for 
fourteen years.. As a text book for his 
lectures, he published, in the year 1782, 
his Conspectus Mediciea Theoretice, which 
soon became a work of standard reputa- 
tion over all Europe, not only in conse- 
quence of the scientific merits which it 
possessed, but the singular felicity of clas- 
sical language with which it was written. 
In the year 1790 he was appointed, in con- 
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sequence of the death of Dr. Cullen, to 
the chair of the Practice of Physic; the 
most important medical professorship in 
the University ; and for 32 years he guy. 
tained and increased the celebrity whieh 
the eminence of his predecessor had cop. 
ferred upon the office. | 

During this long period, the fame whig, 
his talents had acquired attracted students 
from all parts of the world, all of whom 
returned with a feeling of reverence foy 
his character, more nearly resembling that 
which the disciples of antiquity felt for their 
instructors, than any thing which is geue. 
rally experienced. Of the estimation in 
which his scientific merits were held 
throughout Europe, it is sufficient proof, 
that he is one of the few of our country- 
men who have been honoured with a seat 
in the Institute of France; a distinction 
which is only conferred upon a very small 
and select number of foreigners. 

Asa literary man he has loug enjoyeda 
very high reputation. His acute and dis- 
criminating mind was early devoted to the 
study of Metaphysics, and to his reputa- 
tion as an accomplished scholar all the well 
informed persons in both parts of the island 
can bear testimony. He was one of the 
few men who have rescued this country 
from the imputation of a deficiency in clas- 
sical taste, which is thrown upon it with 
too much justice by- our southern neigh- 
bours, and demonstrated, that the vigour 
of Scottish talent may be combined with 
the elegance of English accomplishments. 

He was one of the last of that illustri- 
ous body of literary and scientific men, 
whose labours gave distinction to their 
country during the latter part of the last 
centpry ; and among the names of his i- 
timate friends may be ranked those of al. 
most.all his cotemporaries, who will be re- 
membered in future ages as men of science 
or learning ; of Cullen and Black, of Reid 
and Smith, and Stewart ; and we will vea- 
ture to say, that the spot where his remais 
now lie interred, beside those of Adam 
Smith, will long be visited by the admirers 
of Scottish genius, as fitted to awaken no 
common recollections. ' 

Great, however, as was his reputation as 
a Professor and as a man of science and li- 
terature, it was yet inferior to that which 
his character had acquired among his per- 
sonal friends. Descended by the father's 
side from a long and memorable line of 
ancestors, among whom the friend and co- 
temporary of Newton is numbered ; and by 
the mother’s from one of the most ancient 
noble families of Scotland, his character 
was early formed on an elevated mod 
and throughout his whole life he combined, 
in a degree seldom equalled, the stu 
dies and acquirements of a man of —a 
with the tastes and honourable feelings 
ahigh-born gentleman. While his <= 
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in consequence, was respected throughout 
Europe, his society was sought after by 
persons of the first rank and eminence in 
this country ; and, like his lamented friend 
Mr. Playfair, he maintained, in no ordinary 
degree, the important communication be- 
tween thearistocracy of rank and that of ta- 
lent. The brilliancy of his wit, and the epi- 
grammatic. force of his conversation, will 
long be remembered by those who had the 
good fortune to enjoy his acquaintance ; 
while among a numerous circle of relations 
and friends the kindness and generosity 
of his character have rendered his death an 
irreparable loss. To the poorer classes his 
professional advice was at alltimes gratui- 
tously open; and such was thedisinterested- 
ness of his conduct, that his income never 
was uearjso great as the celebrity of his 
name might have precured. 

The funeral of this eminent physician, 
was one of the most solemn and impressive 
that could be witnessed. The Lord Pro- 
vost, Magistrates and Council, and the 
Professors of the University, met in the 
New Club Room, adjoining to Dr. Gre- 
gory’s house, in St. Andrew’s-square, in 
front of which the gentlemen of the Royal 
Medical and Physical Societies, and other 
friends of the deceased, to the number of 
500 or 600, assembled. At one o'clock the 
procession moved from St. Andrew’s- 
square, along Prince’s-street, the North- 
bridge, down the High-street, to Cannon- 
gate church-yard, in the following order: — 

The Gentleman of the Doctor's Class, 

walking four and four; 
THE BODY;  . 
the Pall, supported by the Relations and 
Friends of the deceased, 
with three gilded batons on each side. 
The Lord Provost, Magistrates, and 
Counci 
preceded by the city halberds, sword and 
mace, covered with crape. 
The Senatus Academicus, in their gowns, 
preceded by their Janitor, with the 
“University mace, oT? 
covered with crape. 
The Physicians. 
The Royal Medical Society, 
walking four and four. 
The Royal Physical Society, 
four and four. 
The Friends of the deceased, not connected 
with the public bodies, comprehending 
many of the most eminent charac- — 
ters in the country. 
The procession was closed by the carriages 
of the gentlemen attending. 

On the arrival at the Cannongate church- 

yard, the procession moved round the 


church by the east end: on the students 

arrivingat the gate they opened to theright 

and left, to allow the coffin to pass through, 

uncovering at the same time. The friends 

proceeded from the gate ofthe church-yard 
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direct to the grave. All the streets along 
which the procession moved were crowded 
with spectators. 

DR. BATEMAN. 

On the 9th of April, at Whitby, in York- 
shire, in the 43d year of his age, Thomas 
Bateman, M.D. late of Bloomsbury-square, 
The health of this excellent and lamented 
physician had long been in a declining 
state, and there had for some time beer 
unhappily little prospect of any favourable 
result, either from the resources of art, or 
the assiduous and affectionate attentions of 
hisfamily. The failure of his bodily pow- 
ers did not however impair the vigour of 
his mind, and his wonted cheerfulness con- 
tinued unabated to the last; his religious 
principles supporting him under the ex- 
pectation and approach of death. 

In recording his illness and decease, 
itis impossible not to advert to the loss 
which his personal connexions and society 
at large have thereby sustained. But as 
a detailed biographical memoir will pro- 
bably be given of him at some future period, 
it is sufficient at present to remark, that 
in his private life he was most exemplary, 
and in the exercise of his profession he 
upheld its dignity and usefulness by inde- 
pendent feeling, integrity of conduct, active 
benevolence, and extensive learning. Dr. 
Bateman was highly gifted for administer- 
ing to the sick, being acute and accurate 
in his observation of disease, and prompt 
and judicious in the treatment of it. His 
contributions to the medical literature of 
his country have been no less various than 
important ; whilst the zeal and ability with 


‘which for many years he performed the 


arduous services of the Public Dispen- 
sary, as well as of the House of Recovery, 
or Fever Hospital, were highly beneficial 
to those institutions and to the community. 
Of him then may it with truth be said, that 
though removed from life at an early period, 
he has descended full of honour to the 


grave. 
Dr. Bateman’s works are— 
Delineations of the Cutaneous com- 
ede ee 
r 
‘Author, n ane sored state, and completing the 


2. A Practical Synopsis of Cutaneous Diseases, 


according to the Arrangement of Dr. Willan, éx- 
ibiti concise View of the di Symptoms 
a the Method of Treatment. The Fifth Edition 


price 12s. Svo. boards, with a Plate of the Eight 
rders 
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the Nature and ‘Properties of Contagion, tenting 
to correct the popular Notions of this Subject, 
jointing out the Means of Prevention. Second 
Edition, price 6s. 8vo. boards. 

4. Reports on the Diseases of London, and the 
State of the Weather, from 1804 to 1816, including 
practical Remarks on the Causes and Treatment of 
the former. In 8vo. 9s. boards. 

MRS. PIOZZI. 


At Clifton, in the 82d year of her age, 
Mrs. Hester Lynch Piozzi, once celebrated 
as Mrs. Thrale. She was descended on the 
paternal and material side, from the families 
of the Salisburys and Cottons, baronets of 
North Wales, but was still more distin- 
guished as the intimate friend and associate 
of Dr. Johnson, Burke, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Garrick, Goldsmith, Murphy, and most of 
those genuises who formed the Augustan 
period of the reign of George the Third. 

The world has long known in what esti- 
mation her society was held in that circle 
where those illustrious men, with Mrs. 
Montague, Mrs. Carter, Vesey, Boscawen, 
and many others, formed parties seldom 
surpassed in talent and acquirement. The 
vivacity of her mind was a never-failing 
source of pleasure to all who had the good 
fortune to enjoy ‘her society, while the 
brilliancy of her wit, tempered by inva- 
riable good humour, and general benevo- 
lence, delighted all who approached her. 
Her manners were polished and graceful 
—her erudition, the result of a regularly 
classical education, under the learned Dr. 
Collyer, was much more profound than 
those who only conversed with her super- 
ficially, were likely to discover; for, 
wisely considering the line usually pre. 
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scribed in such pursuits to her sex, she 
made no display of scholarship, yet was 
always ready to give her testimony when 
properly called upon; indeed, on those 
occasions, it was impossible altogether to 
conceal the rich and rare acquirements in 
various sciences which she possessed 

Of her writings many are before the 
public, and if some are inclined to condemn 
a coloquial style, in which perhaps she was 
too fond of indulging, all must admire the 
power of genius and splendour of talent 
so displayed. She was particularly happy 
in jeux d esprit, numbers of which lie 
scattered amongst her friends. Her 
“Three Warnings,” have long been held 
in universal admiration as a specimen of 
the precocity of her talents. Her fine 
mental faculties remained wholly unim- 
paired ; her memory was uncommenly re. 
tentive on all subjects ;—enriched by apt 
quotations, in which she was most happy, 
and her letters and conversation to the last 
had the same racy spirit that made her the 
animating principle and ornament of the 
distinguished society she moved in, ata 
more early period of her life. 

She was authoress of several works, 
among which was one on English Synony- 
my, Retrospection of History, Letters to 
Dr. Johnson, &c.. &c. and although the 
publication of the latter exposed her to 
much critical animadversion, and to the 
sarcasms of Peter Pindar, yet it is now 
admitted that she was a woman of extraor- 
dinary endowments, and an honour to her 
sex and age. 
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The following jeu de Esprit was sentfrom 
Bengal about five years ago, but by 
whom composed is unknown. 


THE CONVERTED NATIVE. 


N heathen shores to kindle ‘Christian 
flame, ~ 

To India once a Missiouary came, 
A pious man, replete with holy zeal, 
And really anxious for the public weal, 
The sweets of christianity displayed, 
Full many a convert had our hero made, 
And many a native who damnaticn feared, 
Heathen no more, a catholic appeared. 


To put the Padree’s patience to the test, 
. Washee, (a sly old rogue) among the rest, 
To chapel weut ;—and so the story saith, 
Embraced the doctrine of the christian 
faith ; 
The Priest, as usual, with a pious grace, 
“ Sprinkling pure water o'er his sable 
ace,” 
Fxclaimed, “ with change of faith you 
. alter names 
So he who Washee went, returned as— 
James,” 


The native listened with a mute surprise, 

But thought, while on the Priest he fixed 
his eyes, 

Altho’ me know, that you would change 
my God, 

To change my name is very—very odd, 

Me forty years of age, and all my life, 

Sweet thick lipped Balshabam, my lovely 
wife 

Has called me “ Washee”—Washee was 
my name. 

Until this Massa White man—parson 
came ;— 

Water he put upon my face—that devilish 
strange, 

And then he telle me, my name be change, 

He call me James—well—James is now 
my name ; 

Washee, or James to mie is all the same. 

But then the Parson say, I no must eat, 

On what he call the “ saint-days” any meat. 

Nor, if I hope for mercy on the last day, 

Must I touch flesh on Friday or on fast- 
day ; 

You will be damned, he bellowed, if you do, 

But massa Parson, let me tellee you, 
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Dam or no dam, my belly I will treat ; 
And cursee me if I don’t still eat meat.” 
Well, Washee, James I mean—James kept 
his word, ‘ 
Which the good Priest with indignation 
heard ; 
To be convine’d, howe’er, and shun mis- 
takes, 
He to the Native’s dwelling hied, 
And there “ upon a Friday” spied 
The white-washed James dining on beef- 
steaks. 
“ Ah sinful wretch, what is it 1 behold ? 
I grieve to find ’tis truth, that P've been 


told ; 

Eating ‘ beef-steaks’ to-day, I wish to 
know 

Where you expect your precious soul will 
go?” 

“* What, Massa, me eat meat ? No, Massa, 
no” 

Then while a mouthful large, the fellow 
takes, 

He adds, “ what for you callee this beef- 
steaks ? 


This, Massa, that you see upon the dish, 

Is no * Beef-steaks,’ indeed—but dam 
good ¢ fish.’ 

“ Fish,” the astonished Priest, with fury 
cried, 

For very clear it was, the rascal lied ; 

“ Why, wretched man, can’t I believe mine 
eyes? 

They are beef-steaks” —“ Fish, fish,” the 
Native cries ! 

“* And now, good massa, torelieve all doubt 

I telle you which way J make it out. 

One day you take peor Washee by the hand, 

You speak fine words, he no can under- 


stand, 

Water you put upon my face—that change 
my name, 

And so this morning ‘ me” have done the 
same ; 

Me take beef-steakes—make talkee over 
dish 

And “ putting water on them” called them | 
“ Fish.” 

On the neglect of a most useful servant of 

God and mankind. 
SONNET. 

IMMORTAL Lancaster! whose generous 

soul 


Resisting, like a mighty stream, all bars, 

Intent through evil and through good, to 
move 

Right onward toward the everlasting goal, 

Which forms of human intellect the bounds, 

Like the good providence thou dost revere. 

Where’er thou art, time still thy fame shall 
raise, 


_Whether Columbia’s or some other shore, 
Screen thee from England’s dark ungrateful 


band, 


Whom envy stirs to blast thy noble 
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This still I know, nor seek I to know more, 
God keeps thee in the hollow of his hand,* 
Till in his kingdom thou thy meed receive, 
And thousands of his children sing thy 
praise. G. CUMBERLAND. 
I 
TRANSLATION from the GREEK of the 
MEDEA Of EURIPIDEs, 
By the Kev. JAMES BROWN. 
[Euripides, the adinirer and intimate companion 
of Socrates, was distinguished for nroral sentiment 
and pathos. The tyrant of Pherae wept at the ex- 
hibition of one of his pieces, and so grateful to the 
Grecian ear was the harmony of his numbers, that 
ee GF em who could recite his verses, were 
set at liberty. His Medea has been the subject of 
general imiiation. Milton is known to have been 
artial to this performance, and has, I believe, tzans- 
ated sevéral passages. The elegant Buchanan, 
smit with its beauties, has given us a version 
of this play, and has infused into it all the 
races of his polished latinity. Cornelia has 
introduced the subject on the i ench stage, with 
accustomed elevation ; and our countryman, Glover, 
has given it to the Knglish Theatre in all the 
high colouring of splendid imagery, well woven 
incident, and glowing diction. The passage I have 
selected is not impassioned: it opens the piece with 
an unambitious but interesting simplicity, and this 
simplicity I have endeavoured to infuse into the 
translation. ] ‘ 
O, that with vent’rous speed, far from this 
land, 
Argo had never moor’d in Colchis’ Strand, 
Nor Peleon’s groves supplied his planks 
of pine, 
To form this first rate of the Grecian line, 
Mann'd with heroic chiefs both wise and 
bold, 
The far-famed fleece to win of massy gold, 
Iolco’s towers Medea had not seen, 
Nor Jason fir’d the affections of a Queen. 
Corinth, the imperial race would ne’er 
have known, 


‘Whose Princess by strong charms her 


favour won. 
Medea smil’d, when Jason yet was kind, 
And gave to fondness all her mighty mind. 
O sacred union, that no discord knows! 
But as it cools alike, alike it glows. 
Yet soon are fled the joys that pleas’d be- 
fore, 
And love, and faith, and honor are no more. 
For Jason now to other loves has sped, _ 
Aud woo'd a foreign Princess to his bed. 
O’er him fair Creusa holds resistless sway, 
Daughter of Creon, whom these realms 
_ obey. : 
My Queen, in tears, bewails her slighted 
love 
Appeals to Gods, and broken vows to prove 
That false and callous to her peerless 
charms, out 
Jason, with cursed speed, flew toa rival’s 
arms. | 





* An expression he used on the author's 
enquiring how he had been preserved from 
want, when he left the parent instituvon 
and refused an offer that would have para- 
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Without repose and food her form decays, 

And kneenest woe on mental feeling preys. 
Far from her native home she sighs to find, 
How much of human bliss she left behind. 
Turning her snowy neck soft sorrows flow, 


And parents, kindred, country swell her 


woe. 
These ties contemning, Jason rends her 
heart 


Doom’d now to feel grief’s most envenom’d 


dart. 


For high her spirit, and but ill-form’d to 


bear 
The anxious anguish of a lasting care, 
I know her well, and sudden horrors feel, 
Lest stealing slow her vengeance to fulfil, 
She, (hellish deed) her children’s rest in- 
vade, 
And stain, with infant-blood, her cursed 
blade ; 
Or, else the king and Jason, by her hand 
Untimely fall, and sadden all the land. 
But lo! flush’d from the course, in pastime 
gay, . . 
The children come, unconscious of dismay, 
Their Mother’s wrongs how can they 
keenly feel ? 
Youth dreads fell griefand shuns the demon 
still. 
I 
ALL THE WORLDS A LOTTERY. 


A NEW SONG, by the late G. 8. CAREY. 
(Never before printed.) 
ALL the world’s a lottery, 
Strangers to our destiny, 
Whatsoe’er our fate may be 
In this lottery. 
Fortune is so wiley, 
She'll with a smile beguile ye, 
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Shou’d a needy battered rake, 
Wish a buxom wife to take, 
For his future comfort sake 

In this lottery ; 
When he’s play’d this prank, Sir, 
He’s but himself to thank, Sir, 
Should madam prove a blank, Sir, 

Within this lottery. 


Some will quarrel for a straw, 
Looking for revenge in law, 
Should they chance a prize to draw, 
Tis a lottery. 
Many much depend, Sir, 
On answering some end, Sir ;— 
Believe an honest friend, Sir, 
Tis all a lottery. 


When you're aged grown, and weak, 
Or, when time has blanch’d the cheek 
Being sick, for physic seek, 

Tis a lottery ;. 
When a parent dies, Sir, 
Tears will wet the eyes, Sir, 
Altho’ you get a prize, Sir, 

Within this lottery. 


Interest is a leading game, 

Yet it is d mortal shame, 

Making friendship but a name, 
In this lottery. 


Man’s a greedy elf, Sir, 
Friendship ends in self, Sir, 
While looking out for pelf, Sir, 

’ Within this lottery. 
Stop, then stop the wheel, Sir, 
For many seem to feel, Sir, 
With hearts as hard as steel, Sir, 

In this lottery. 

Tho’ we’ve much to cope, Sir, 
Mankind would often mope, Sir, 


’ 





And often trick ye slily, Without a chance of hope, Sir, 
Within this lottery. Within this lottery. 
2S 
NOVELTIES OF FOREIGN LITERATURE. 
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W®* transcribe the following in- 
teresting account of a recent 
American work on the political state 
of Italy, by THEODORE Lyman, jun., 
from the North American Review, No. 
XXX. Jan. 1821. 

The parts of Italy treated of by Mr.Ly- 
man, are the Ecclesiastical and Neapoli- 
tan States. There are, however, several 
ehapters in which the author has col- 
lected his observations with respect to 
the country at large ; and the appendix 
contains considerable statistical infor- 
mation with respect to Tuscany, Pied- 
mont, and Genoa. The part of Italy 
of which the least is said is the Lom- 

o- Venetian Kingdom; an omission 
accounted for, in the advertisement 
to the work, from the want of public 
printed documents, and the extreme 





jealousy of the Austrian funetion- 
aries. : 

As the political state of a people is 
ever powerfully affected by the state of 
religion, which may prevail in it, Mr. 
Lyman opens his work with two cha 

ters, connected with this part of the sub- 
ject. The first treats of the index, the 
licensed editions of the bible, and the 
character of the popular religious books 
in Italy. Governments and established 
churches, in almost every age, have 
assumed to themselves the right of 
dictating to their members and sub- 
jects, what books they shall read ; and 
perhaps it would not be safe to deny 
at large, that the civil and religious 
guides of a people have a right to exer- 
cise this discretion. Though we dis- 


dain the vulgar cry against popery, and 
approve 
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approve the candour with which Mr, 
Lyman ks of its institutions, it 
must be allowed that our venerable 
mother, the Roman church, has exer- 
cised this right with a freedom, that 
bears hard ou novercal despotism. The 
Index Expurgatorius has been one of 
her chief engines for this purpose. 
This is an index of books forbidden to 
be read by the faithful. It amounts, 
in the modern editions, to a closely 
printed small octavo volume; and ap- 

ndices and additions are published 
from time to time, containing the dan- 
gerous works, as they appear from the 
immoral or heretical presses of the 
transalpine world. It appears from the 
authorities collected by Mr. Lyman, 
that though decrees against suspected 
books are as old as the fifth century, 
yet that the compilation of a ular 
index of them was first ordered by the 
Council of Trent, and published in con- 
sequence in 1564. The further com- 
pilation of the materials for it is en- 
trusted to a congregation of eleven car- 
dinals, assisted by counsellors and re- 
porters. 

Our readers will be assisted in judg- 
ing of the spirit in which this index is 
compiled, and we must add, of the 
government of the Ecclesiastical State 
—for the Index Expurgatorius is of 
course a part of the law of the land— 
by learning from the work of Mr. Ly- 
man, that the following are of the 
number of forbidden books, viz.: the 
tranlations of Darwin’s Zoonomia, Sis- 
mondi’s Italian Republics, the Greek 
Lexicons of Stephanus and Scapula, 
Grotius de Jure, Richardson’s Pamela, 
and Copernicus on the Revolutions of 
the Heavenly Bodies,—for his pertina- 
cious adherence to the doctrines of 
which last pestilent. work, it is well 
known that Galileo was persecuted even 
unto recantation. If there were any 
thing more preposterous than the pro- 
hibition of such works as these, in the 
nineteenth century or in any century, 
it would be the farce, by which dispen- 
sation is obtained from it, and license 
to read prohibited books is granted. 

Among the works prohibited by the 
Index Expurgatorius are the Reports 
of the British and Foreign Bible Soci- 
ety. The fate which attended the efforts 
of this Society to diffuse the scriptures 
in the ecclesiastical state, may 
learned from the following 


‘ About two yearsago, Mr. Hartford, an 


Englishman, employed by the British Bible 
Society, offered to give a number of Italian 
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bibles to the Papal government for distri- 
bution, provided he was allowed to. print 
them at Rome. The government refused 
this offer, except upon condition that he 
printed the edition of the bible translated 
into Italian by Martini, Archbishop of Flo- 
rence, and published in 1803, in thirty-six 
volumes, 8vo. Itis a fable that the Pope 
excommunicated the Bible Society, though 
he has caused their proceedings to be 
placed on the Index, and the Papal govern- 
ment has declared that all Bibles, not ap- 
proved of by the church, will be confisca- 
ted when found within the ecclesiastical : 
dominions. The Bible was printed in 
Italian in the time of Sixtus V. in the year 
1589. The edition of Martini, and another 
of an Archbishop of Turin, in 23 large vo- 
lumes, are the only ones tolerated, and even 
those instantly subjected to the Index, if 
printed without a Latin text and ample 
notes and illustrations. Such are the op 
portunities that the poor classes, and in- 
deed, one may say, any classes have in 
Italy of instructing themselves in the Holy 
Scriptures. Again, somuchis knowledge 
denied to the Italian people, that all the 
offices in the Romish Church are in Latin, 
and mass said in the Italian tongue is abso- 
lutely illegal, though Scipio Ricii, Bishop 
of Pistoja, introduced, under the protection 
of the Grand Duke, the use of the vulgar 
tongue in divine service in his diocese in 
1786. This has since been discontinued.’ 
pp. 7—9. 

It is strictly the pontifical govern- 
ment of the ecclesiastical state, to 
which the stigma of a policy like this 
applies. It would be the height of in- 
justice to apply it tothe catholic church 
at large. ‘The Gallican church, one of 
the noblest bodies in Christendom, has 
ever resisted the interferences_of the 
Roman court; and although we know 
not whether an exemption from the 
Index Expurgatorius forms a stipula- 
tion in any of the Concordats, yet 
France, of all the countries in the 
world, is that where it is practically 
least heeded. In Catholic Germany, 
the clergy have furnished some of the 
most enlightened theologians of the 
present day, men who must smile or 
weep at the sight of an Index. __ 

Looking therefore on the Index, 
though originally ordered by the last 
general council of the church, to be in 
reality a feature of the modern Roman 
government, the description of it is 
pertinently followed in Mr. Lyman’s 
work, by the account of the heads of 
that government, the Pope and car- 
dinals, in the second chapter. The de- 
tails of the government and of the con- 
dition of the people in the ceseemetiest 
state, 
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state, which Mr. Lyman has collected, 
serve to illustrate the Concetto of the 
Abbé Galiani, which Mr. Lyman has 
quoted, that an atheistical successor of 
St. Peter were better than a supersti- 
tious one. Nor isthe proposition more 
questionable, in the form in which 
Mr. Lyman has himself presented it, 
that the monastic vows of celibacy im- 
posed on the heads of the Roman go- 
vernment, are equally fatal to its cha- 
racter and power. The doctrine is, in 
truth, in either form the same; and 
no one we think can have made a visit, 
however transient, to Rome, and wit- 
nessed the oppressive formalities which 
have their origin in the ecclesiastical 
character of the government, without 
being ready heartily to assent to it. 
We suspect that there is something 
fatal in the ecclesiastical training, to 
that enlargement of mind and in- 
curicusness of small things, which are 
necessary to the administratiom of a 
government at the present day. 

The following passage presents the 
personal characier of the present vener- 
able head of the church in a pleasing 
point of view. 

* But the present Pope, an amiable and 
good man, possessing much learning and 
sound sense, but with a spirit and body 
chastened and shattered by many years of 
captivity, insults, mortifications, and per- 
sonal injuries, does not appear to be much 
beset with the ambition of restoring Rome, 
either by abandoning his religion or his 
monastic vows. Those who recollect his 
touching answer to the base prelates sent 
by Bonaparte to torture and persecute him ; 
looking at his crucifix, he said, “ let me 
die worthy of the sufferings that [ have al- 
ready endured ;” those who have witnessed 
the piety, earnestness and devotion, with 
which he assists at the great festivals of 
Christmas ; those who have seen him driv- 
‘ing slowly through the streets of Rome, and 
the people, kneeling at his approach, ex- 
claim, “ blessing, holy father ;” finally, all 
those, who still bear in mind the meek and 
saint-like expression of his face, who are 
acquainted with his mild, gentle and sub- 
dued manners, his mortified habits of life, 
his holy and sanctified demeanour and car- 
riage, will have no difficulty in believing 
that he is undefiled by those wild and 
wicked projects, and those debauched and 
profligate principles and practices, that dis- 
rend too many of his predecessors.’ pp. 

, 12. 

The third chapter contains an ac- 
curate account of the form in which the 


“Roman government is exercised over 


the several provinces of the ecclesiasti- 
cal state, of the several courts of justice, 
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civil and criminal, and of some Of the 
important dignities of the Roman muni. 
cipality. We presume it was unex. 
pected to most of the readers of Mr 
Lyman’s work, to find that the liberal 
principles which have sprun up from 
the French revolution, and which have 
redeemed, as far as any thing could re. 
deem, the crimes and calamities of that 
reat civil tragedy, have penetrated 
into what one would have t 1ought the 
very sanctuary of prescription and the 
old regime, the capital of the Pope of 
Rome. The administration of the Ro. 
man government, as appears from the 
statements made by Mr. Lyman, has 
retained much of the organization 
given it by the French ; and which was 
confirmed by the Motu Proprio, or 
ontifical decree of July 6, 1816. Nor 
- the reason less unexpected than the 
act, 

‘In the course of the Motu Proprio, 
the following unexpected concession 
appears :-—** New habits substituted for 
the old, new opinions and fresh infor- 
mation diffused upon all the branches 
of administration and public economy, 
require the adoption of a system more 
adapted to the present condition of the 
inhabitants of the pontifical states.” . 

We are informed, in this chapter, 
that the use of the torture was abolish- 
ed by the same ordinanceof 1816. Had 
not fundamental changes of the oldest 
institutions and habits become so fami- 
liar to us, in the last thirty years, we 
should hardly know how to believe 
that the use of the torture was abolish- 
ed in the papal courts; and that the 
inquisition in 1818 condemned but one 
man, and that for stealing church plate. 
In fact, if we are not misinformed, the 
papal government has not been the last 
to abolish the use of the torture; for 
at the date of the Motu Proprio of 1816, 
the use of the torture had not been for- 
bidden by law, in the Protestant king- 
dom of Hanover, then subject to his 
Majesty Geerge III. Since then, we 
believe, it has been formally abolished 
in Hanover. Before the formal aboli- 
tion of the torture a year or two ago 
Hanover, it had sunk silently into dis- 
use; a fact, however, which was stu- 


-diously concealed from the common 


people, on whom the notion was dili- 
gently inculcated that-it was still 1 
practice. To this end a notable prac- 
tice, called the territio realis, was 
admitted; even in the subordinate 
criminal courts; in virtue of which 

prisoner was summoned at the dead of 
night, 
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night, to a remote apartment, where 
the instrument of torture — ropes, 
wheels, and frames, were strewed 
around him, where he was questioned, 
according to a catechism of criminal 
interrogation drawn up for such occa- 
sions, and if he persisted in his denial, 
handed over to-the hangman and his 
apparitors to be stripped, - bruised, 
thrown down, and lacerated, as ap- 
parent preliminarics of being tortured. 
We happened to have personal know- 
ledge of a case of this gentle adminis- 
tration of justice, in the year 1817, in 
one of the most respectable cities of the 
kingdom of Hanover. 

In the important points of the limita- 
tion of Entails, and the abolition of 
baronial privileges, the provisions of the 
present law of the ecclesiastical state 
are sufficiently liberal, and might 
furnish a lesson to countries that think 
themselves more enlightened. The 
civil law in the momentous article of 
succession, is, with a few unimportant 
exceptions in the case of females, still 
in force. If there were nothing else in 
the civil law, to entitle it to our re- 
spect, it would be this noble feature of 
an equal succession; and to every ex- 
travagant commendation pronounced, 
by the English writers, on the common 
law, accompanied as these commenda- 
tions so often are, particularly in the 
work of Blackstone, with disparaging 
comparisons of the Roman jurispru- 
dence, we would reply, by pointing to 
the Roman law of succession. It is 
this alone which makes the Roman law 


essentially republican, and the English’ 


law essentially aristocratic; and it is 
quite easy to see that the comfort, in- 
dependence, and happiness of private 
lifeamong the Rumans, must have been 
promoted far more considerably by an 
equal distribution of estates, than im- 
paired by- the despotic-assumptions of 
the princes. The last fall heavy ouly 
on the ministers of state and the cour- 
tiers; while in the modern states of 
Europe, particularly England, although 
the subject is protected by an admirable 
code of public rights from any consider- 
able oppression on the part of the go- 
vernment, the mass of families is 
ground down by this most unnatural 
and aristocratical law of succession, 
which turns out the younger sons and 
the daughters upon the world. 

We pass over the fourth chapter, 
which contains an account of the police 
of Rome, and the mode of confinement 
in the prisons and at the public works; 
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as also the fifth, in which may be found 
some curious original anecdotes on 
exorcising, with a highly interesting 
description of the office and sale of re- 
lics. We confess we are not prepared 
to find such gross superstitions, so 
publicly ve up; nor after all the 
relics, which we have had the good 
fortune to see, among others, the 
skulls of the three wise men and of the 
eleven thousand virgins at Cologne, did 
we suppose that there was an office at 
Rome where any relic wished for might 
be publicly purchased, and with it a 
diploma vouching for its authenticity. 

. The sixth chapter contains an ac- 
count of the finances of the ecclesiasti- 
cal state, compiled apparently from 
original documents. 

The seventh chapter of Mr. Lyman’s 
work contains a miscellaneous collec- 
tion of anecdotes, relative to the ad- 
mittance of strangers to the religious 
festivals in Rome; the priesthood ; and 
some points of ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion. The courtesy manifested to 
foreigners at Rome may be seen iu the 
following remark of Mr. Lyman, on 
the admission of strangers to the high 
festivals in the Pauline chapel. 

‘ On one of the great ceremonies be- 
fore Christmas, I have seen the Pope 
kneeling on the floor of a splendid cha- 
pel, belonging to St. Peter's, before an 
altar upon which five hundred wax 
candles were burning, and earnestly 
repeating the prayers for the occasion, 
in unison with many of the most dis- 
tinguished cardinals of the church, also 
upon their knees in different parts of 
the chapel; at the same time that 
several hundred strangers were crowd- 
ing through the door with no little 
noise and vehemence ; were approach- 
ing within a few feet of the person of 
the Pontiff; and had —- sur- 
rounded and enveloped those of the 
cardinals, who happened to be at their 
devotions behind the line of his holi- 
ness.’ Artists of all nations are allowed 
to design in any church at Romeon all 
days of the week, and at all hours, 
when the church is regularly open. 
Travellers are often led up to the rail- 
ing of an altar to see a work of art, at 
the moment when the priest is celebra- 
ting mass. Prayers, incense, and cri- 
ticism are mingled together. Several 
chapters could be written abounding in 


facts similar to the foregoing. I do not 
pretend to say, that these facts savour 
only of ~~ forbearance, and 
liberality, on the part of the gcenrt 

ment ; 
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ment; they no doubt betray an equal 
degree of weakness, and a desire to 
caress and secure the good favour of 
foreign nations. Indeed, it is but a 
sorry policy to suffer foreigners to make 
light of their dignities and privileges, 
oneccasions when a few Swiss halberds 
would be sufficient to enforce a becom- 
in rep ‘et. 

ek- + not how the modern Ro- 
man law wo: trusts and charitable foun- 
datior may run, but the followin 
facts from the same chapters, woul 
make out a tolerable case, we think, 
for heirs at law in some countries. 

‘ All catholic nations had formerly 
churches and houses in Rome for the 
worship and reception of the poor pil- 

rims of the nation, There they were 
ged and fed for a certain number of 
days, and at their departure received a 
small viaticum. No pilgrims now come, 
and as several nations still hold pro- 
perty of this distribution, the proceeds 
are given in dowries to young girls,’or 
to the poor of the nation. The church 
ef Flanders distributed six hundred 
dollars in this manner the last year. 
It was a great loss of mouey and time 
to go on pilgrimages, particularly those 
long pilgrimages to the Holy Land. - It 
converted a large oe ge of the popu- 
lation, most endowed with robust hodies 
and enterprising minds, into beggars, 
as the superstition of those ages never 
denied charity to the palm-branch and 
cockle shell. - The celebrated caravans 
to Mecca and Medina have also become 
less numerous, less frequent, and depart 
at more irregular periods. The Turkish 
vernment finds the expense of provid- 
ing guards and conductors too great ; 
and it-would do well to calculate, at 
the same time, the loss of labour and 
the contracting of idle and bad habits 
by many of its subjects. 

The eighth chapter contains a parti- 
cular account of the process of beatifi- 
cation, an inferior degree of saintship, 
illustrated by the case of Father Posa- 
das, a Spanish priest, who was beatified 
two or three years ago at Rome, and 
whose history, in consequence, was 
much talked of at the time in the de- 
vout circles. As Father Posadas was 
born in Andalusia in 1644 and beatified 
im 1817, the church cannot be accused 
of undue rashness, in conferring this 
important honour. Mr. Lyman re- 
marks at the end of the chapter, that 
an interval of one hundred years com- 
monly ela between the death an 
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One may say of the subject of canon 
ization, as Mr. Stewart a of j ling, 
that it deserves a more philosophieg 
examination than. it, has 
received, in reference to the subject of 
miracles: inasmuch as it is not decreed 
even in its inferior stages, except upon 
formal and judicial proof of miracles 
wrought. Mr. Lyman accordingly pur. 
sues the subject of the miracles in the 
following chapter. As the case therein 
related seems to us in every respect 
the most curious and important one of 
alleged modern miracles, more so, for 
instance, than those at the tomb of the 
Abbé Paris, examined by Hume, Paley, 
and others, we shall give an abstract of 
the account, which Mr. Lyman has 
drawn from the work of Marchetti, De’ 
Prodigj avvenuti in molte sagre imma- 
gini specialmente di Maria Santissima, 
&c. Roma. 1797, 12mo. We haveour- 
selves had an opportunity of consulting 
this rare and singular volume, and are 
able to vouch for the correctness of the 
citations that are made from it in the 
work before us. It is to be observed 
that behind the lamps, by which the 
streets of Rome and others of the Italian 
cities are lighted, are placed portraits 
of the Virgin, coarsely painted and 
generally glazed. As they are placed 
directly against the walls, and these 
are of stone, it is dificult to conceive 
that a deception could be practised 
by persons concealed behind them. 
The most important of the cases de 
scribed by Marchetti is that of which 
an account is given by Mr, Lyman, in 
the following manner. 
‘I shall, therefore, only mention 
the most important facts relating to the 
first prodigy recorded in the book; 
this happened to an image of the most 
holy Mary, “ mother of pity,” and 
called dell’ Archetto. It is painted 
with oil, and represents only one 
of the bust; both the eyes are open, of 
which the pupil and white cau be most 
distinctly seen. The picture is pro- 
tected by a glass, and it is raised ten 
feet from the ground. The first pro- 
digy was observed on the 9th of July, 
1796. The day was mild and clear. 
Early in the morning it was remark 
that the eyes began to move, and the 
eyelids occasionally shut themselves 
entirely. Here sa aan the examination, 
not only of this but-of all the other 
images. Persons brought ladders, 
mounted to within a few inches of the 
eyes, and stood looking at them for 
many minutes. The Cardinal a 
ca 
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carried a ladder upon the top #f his 
carriage and went to every image in 
the city ; each one only served to make 
him believe more in the miracle. I was 
well acquainted with Monseignor B—, 
who had examined several in the same 
manner. He wasa man of sixty, in- 
telligent, of a sound judgment, well 
instructed, not inclined to superstition, 
and as ready to scoff at incredulous 
stories as other people. He said to me 
repeatedly, that he as much saw the 
eyes move, as he saw the picture against 
the wall. Some brought glasses to 
magnify the object, others walked away 
a few hours, and then returned to see 
if the same effect would be produced, 
and others held their hands over their 
eyes for a few moments for a similar 


purpose. 


‘ Persons were seized with cold sweats 
and fainted, others were seized with 
convulsions, and some went rushing 
through the streets and shouting, like 
the possessed “ miracolo.”” The crowds 
near the images were exclaiming at 
every moment, “ see, the blessed saint 
raises her eyelids—she turns the pupils, 
now she raises them, and now shedepres- 
ses them.”* Crowds of persons watched 
nightand day before the images, chant- 
ing different hymns of the catholic ser- 
vice. It was a scene of crossing and of 
reciting Pater-Nosters and Ave-Marias. 
When the miracle was particularly vi- 
sible, then the whole multitude fell 
upon their knees in the most devout 
manner, some repeating short prayers 
with great fervour, and others shouting 
in a frantic, half-distracted voice, 
“ blessed be the most Holy Virgin.” 
The litanies were chanted, and at the 
verse “ Santa Maria, ora pro nobis” it 
was observed, jin particular, that the 
virgin opened her eyes. The streets 
were thronged for several weeks both 
night and day with e going in long 
processions, headed bv priests, from 
one image to another, and reciting 
offices in praise of the virgin. “ All 
hail Mary and thy son Jesus, and Him 
who created them.”’ These processions 
were usually closed by persons armed 
with instruments of penance, beating 
their naked bodies. Before the images 
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ancient enmities were forgotten,men de- 
posited their swords and daggers in si 
of peace—robbers restored stolen s 
—creditors released their debtors—a 
profane song or a blasphemous word 
was no where heard, and neither licen- 
tiousness, quarrels, or drunkenness 
were seen. This short and simple 
canticle, a thousand times repeated, 
was heard at every corner: “ Salve 
Regina, illos tuos misericordes oculos 
ad nos converte.” 

* The printed accounts are signed by 
the autograph of Cardinal Somaglia. 
Then follows a list of one hundred and 
seventy-four persons, all above the age 
of twenty, of all ranks and descriptions, 
cardinals, marquisses, priests, officers, 
monks, cobblers, married and unmar- 
ried, native and foreign, all of whom 
solemnly deposed upon oath, before a 
special tribunal, appointed for the pur- 
pose, that they respectively witnessed 
the prodigies above recorded ; many of 
the witnesses saw the same prodigies 
at all the images, and many at various 
repetitions and intervals. These per- 
sons wereexamined as if they had been 
giving testimony, in a court of justice, 
to a natural fact. There is also a list 
of seven hundred and eighty-seven per- 
sons, who made a simple declaration : 
many, however, upon oath, of having 
witnessed the above named prodigies. 
A large proportion of both lists consists 
of persons the most eminent in’society for 
rank, dignity, learning and integrity,’ 

The chapter on the universities con- 
tains what a little traveller is able to 
collect, or a foreigner curious to know, 
of these establishments, Fallen estab- 
lishments we had nearly called them ; 
but the names of Forcellini, of Carlini, 
of De Rossi, and others as renowned 
belonging to this age or the last, must 
forbid that epithet. It is not the uni- 
versities in Italy that are fallen, but 
society, which has fallen around them, 
and has no more the means of sendi 
a host of pupils to their walls; while 
the extensive ye of learning be- 

ond the Alps enables a person to get as 
oe an odigeation in Scotland, in Up- 
sal, and in Moscow, as he could get in 
Padua or Pavia. | 








PROCEEDINGS OF PUBLIC SOCIETIES. 


- The ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY of 
LONDON. 
YP HE council have ordered a die to 
‘ be ‘formed, for the ‘purpose of 
striking medals in bronze, silver and 
MONTHLY MAG. No, 354. 


old ; to be bestowed, as an honorary 
istinction, on such persons as may, 
from time to time, distinguish them- 
selves by any material discovery, or 
improvement in the science. And, in 
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order to direct the attention of_astro- 
nomers to those points which appear 
most worthy of encouragement, they 
will here state some of the principal 
subjects on which they have at present 
decided to bestow such rewards, In 
the first place, they propose to bestow 
the medal for the discovery of any new 
planet, satellite, or comet: or for the 
re-discovery of any old comet, or of 
any stars that have disappeared. Con- 
sidering also the great importance (both 
in a nautical and in a geographical 
point of view) of having accurate ob- 
servations of the eclipses of Jupiter’s 
satellites and of occultations of stars by 
the moun, they think that the medal 
should be given for any considerable 
collection. not only of original observa- 
tions of .this kind, but also of well au- 
thenticated recorded observations, re- 
duced to the mean time of the meridian 
of some well known observatory. Obser- 
vations likewise on the positions of the 
fixed stars, tending either tothe enlarge- 
ment and perfection of our present caia- 
logues, or to the more accurate determi- 
nation of the variable ones, in size, co- 
lour, or situation ;—as weil as observa- 
tions on double stars, tending, in like 
-manner, not only to the enlargement and 
pe fection of the present catalogues, but 
also to the determination of their an- 
gular distance, and of their angle of 
position ;—together with observations 
on nebulz, appear proper subjects of 
such reward. To these may be added, 
observations on refraction, with a view 
tu the more perfect theory of that phe- 
nomenon ; particularly at low altitudes, 
where irregularities take place, when 
little or no variation has taken place 
in the barometer or thermometer: ob- 
servations on the tides, particularly in 
situations where the current is not in- 
fluenced by any contiguous continent, 
as will be more fully alluded to in the 
sequel: observations tending to deter- 
mine the true ve of the sun, or of 
the earth :—and, in short, any obser- 
vations which may be considered likely 
to advance and improve the science. 
But, it is not to observations alone, 
that the council would wish to confine 
the bestowing of the Society’s medal. 
The reduction of observations when 
made is another and oftentimes a more 
laborious task : and, without the latter 
the former would be of little or no 
service to the astronomer. To this 
subject, therefore, the council wish to 
iavite the attention of the computer; 
as well as to the formation of more 
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simple and easy tables, for the reduc, 
tion of astronomical observati 

those at present in existence, The 


formation of new tables for the more - 


recently discovered planets, as well 
as nore acurate tables of the sun, moo 
and other planets, together with those 
of Jupiter’s satellites, is a subject too 
important to need the recommendation 
of this society. The comparison like. 
wise of the places of any of these bo- 
dlies, observed in the present centu 
at any of the principal observatories, 
with their places deduced from the 
most approved tables, but more parti- 
cularly those of the moon, is an object 
worthy of encouragement. In the 
-latter case, however, it would be de- 
-sirable that the numerical value of the 
arguments of the principal equations 
-Should be annexed to each comparison; 
and that, in all cases, the principles on 
which the deductions are made should 
be fully and clearly stated. But, in- 
dependent of these subjects, there are 
many other useful tables tending to 
facilitate astrenomical calculations, 
some of a permanent and others of a 
temporary or local nature, which would 
be a great assistance to the practical 
astronomer, and worthy the patronage 
of this society, And, without particu- 
larizing such subjects, the council wish 
it to understood that these are 
amongst the objects which they are 
desirous to reward with the society’s 
medal. 

With respect to instruments, the 
council propose to bestow the medal 
for every improvement which may tend 
materially to advance the science. 
They would mention, however, as @ 
few amongst the desiderata, an instru- 
ment for determining the apparent 
magnitudes of the stars, or of ascertain- 
ing a correct scale whereby astrono- 
mers may be enabled to express them- 
selves in one common language on this 
subject. Likewise a simple but effec- 
tual contrivance for enabling an ob- 
server to determine the right ascension 
and declination of small stars, without 
the necessity of illuminating the field 
of the telescope. And a method of ap- 
plying the reflecting telescope to transit 
or circular instruments, in as conve- 
nient and useful a manner as the re- 
fracting telescope.* 


—— 


* The society then propose the question 





given in our last, relative to. the system of 
Saturn, but unhappily adopt the notion rd 


attraction as a modifying cause ; thong? 
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The council have received a commu- 
nication from Captain Basil Hall, ex- 
pressing his readiness to attend to any 
instructions on subjects wherein he 
might be of service to the science of 
astronomy, in his intended voyage to 
the South seas. 

Captain Hall was requested (and the 
same cannot be too strongly pressed on 


any future voyager, or settler in distant 


climates, favourably situated for such 
inquiries:) namely, to make regular 
observatious on the tides, in favourable 
situations for determining their theory. 

The islands in the Pacific and South 
Atlantic oceans, if we may trust the 
accounts of voyagers, are mere vertical 
shafts, or insulated columns, shooting 
at once from the very bottom of the 
ocean, without shoals, or any gradual 
declivity. Round these, the tides must 
rise and fall with perfect uniformity: 
and it is exceedingly probable that, in 
these cases, a much shorter series of 
observations would be requisite for 
framing accurate results: and that 


even these of a single month, in mo-. 


derately’ calm weather, might have 
considerable value in the present im- 
proved state of the-theory. _ The 
situation of the Gallapagos islands, on 
which Captain Hall will ‘probably 


the system of Saturn is that of all others 
which proves the- absurdity of any prin- 
ciple of attraction, and most decisively in- 
dicates that balanced motion or equal mo- 
menta are the causes of fhe state of equi- 
librium in which we find Saturn, his rings 
and satellites. 





— woos Soa being one of the 
stations at which he proposes to swi 
the invariable nations) m 
peculiarities which entitle it to notice, 
although it does not satisfy all the-con- 
ditions. It is immediately under the 
equator: and should he be there about 
the time of the equinox, the very ver- 
tex of the aqueous spheroid, which 
will then pass over the spot, may be 
made the subject of his observations. 
These islands, likewise present another 
remarkable peculiarity of situation ; 
for, they stand within a very few de- 
grees of the point where the magnetic 
intersects the terrestrial equator. It 
is therefore desirable that observations 
should be made with a view to ascer- 
tain the accuracy of this conclusion. 
It may also be remarked, that it is near 
this spot that the magnetic equator is 
supposed to deviate into the serpentine 
form, as mentioned by the same emi- 
nent writer. 

One of the objects of this society 
being an examination of the heavens 
in mifute detail, the council have like- 
wise frequently discussed this subject, 
but without being able to agree ona 
pasa, pence to be recommended for 
the adoption of the members. They 


‘consider it, however, a subject of so 


muck importance, that they will early 
resume it: for, until every remarkable 
star in the heavens is recerded, and its 
place assigned in the catalogue, it is 
vain to pretend to an accurate know- 
ledge of the true system of the uni- 


ve rse. 








NEW PATENTS AND MECHANICAL INVENTIONS. 


Reported by CHartes Buoxt, Draughtsman of Machinery, and London Agent to Patentees 
and the Authors of Inventions who desire to secure them by Patent. 


To SAMUEL FLETCHER, of Walsall, 


Staffordshire, for Improvements on 
Saddles, Saddle-straps, Saddle-girths, 
and Saddle-cloths, by the applieation 
of Materials hitherto unused for that 
purpose. 
HE object proposed in this patent 
is, fo render saddle-girths elastic 
by the addition of springs; which is 
effected by attaching one end of the 
usual strap toa worm-spring; the worm 
is contracted when the girth is. tightly 
buckled; but when the body of the 
horse contracts, the elasticity. of the 
spring keeps the saddle firmly secured 
to the horse’s back. 
The worm-spring is formed and tem- 
pered so as to allow the strap to which 
it is attached to draw out in @ small 


‘degree, by the action of a power or 


weight equal to twenty-five or thirty 
pounds, and its resistance is such, that 
not less than fifty or sixty pounds so 
suspended, will closely compress it. 
The, spring and other parts being 
properly formed and connected, an 
outer strap is stitched over the whole, 
leaving room -for the motion of the 
inner strap, as the force exerted upon 
the girth may require its elongation or 
contraction. ll, 
To WILLIAM ACRAMAN, the younger, 
and DANIEL ACRAMAN, of Bristol, 
for certain improvements in the Pro- 
cess of forming the Materials for ma- 
nufacturing Chains and Chain Cables. 


_. The object of this, invention, is to 


construct the links of a chain, se that 
it 
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it may be better calculated to bear an 
extraordinary strain without breaking, 
than a chain of equal weight of. metal 
on any other construction, This is 
effected by placing a piece of metal 
across each link to keep its sides from 
collapsing, when the chain is drawn 
with any extraordinary force. Two 
methods are proposed for this purpose : 
Ist. by raising on the pieces or bars of 
which each link is formed, conical pro- 
jections, which when the bar is turned 
round and welded together into an el- 
liptical link, will meet in the middle. 
The 2d mode is, where the projections 
are not sufficiently raised to meet when 
turned into a link ; it is then proposed 
to form cups to receive the points of a 
spindle-formed stay, which is intro- 
duced when the bar is welded together 








[ June 1, 
into a link, to prevent t lapsing 
of the sides. ' a 

Observations, Without entering into 
the actual merit of the patentee’s inyep. 
tion, or at all considering the ques. 
tion of its relation as to-other chain 
cables for which patents are held, we 
Fae this to be a case, in which 
the title of the patent, (which describes 
the thing for which the grant is made, 
and the mode of performing, which the 
patentee is bound to disclose in his 
specification,) does not accuratel 
enough describe the real object of the 
patent ; which is not, (as in the terms 
of the title) to “ improve the process 
of forming the materials,’ but (as in 
the terms of the descriptive specifica- 
tion) to make an improved chain 
cable. 





MR. THOS. JOHN COLLEY’S LITHOGRAPHIC PRESS. 


We have to announce a further im- 
provement in presses for Lithographic 
printing, by Mr. THOS. JOHN COLLEY ; 
and at the Lithographic establishment 
of Mr. CHARLES M. WILLICH, No. 6, 
Dartmouth-gtreet, Westminster, there 
are already two on this construction at 
work, 

We anticipate, from the simplicity 
of this machine and its lowness of price, 
a considerable extension of the art of 
Mthography, 


On the carriage with the stone being 
placed under the upper roller, and the 
lever being depressed, the lower cylin- 
der is raised without any exertion, by 
a very simple contrivance, and any de- 

ree of required pressure may thus be 
one ty | given. The winch handle 
winds the carriage through, and by 
lifting the lever up the pressure is dis- 
engaged, and it is at liberty to be with- 
drawn. It has therefore no intricacy 
of parts. The 
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The Hon. WM. ERSKINE COCHRANE, 
of Somerset-street, Portman-square, 
London, for an improvement in the 
Construction of Lamps. 

The improvement proposed in the 
construction of this lamp, consists in a 
peculiar disposition of the parts, by 
which the flame is made to bend in an 
oblique or inclined direction, instead 
of rising perpendicularly from the wick, 
by which the shadow of the lamp is not 
thrown downwards as usual, but the 
radiation of the light is directly below 
the lamp, as well as round it. By the 
peculiar construction of the lamp, it 
will be seen, that a current of air is 


directed againt the flame, so as to carry 
it out of its naturally erect tendency, 
and cause it to project over the edge of 
the burner. 

Os. This is a very ingenious modi- 
fication of Argand’s principle, and be- 
ing really for what its title designates 
it, viz. an improvement, is sound and 
tenable; but even here, the specifica- 
tion is needlessly encumbered with ex- 
traneous matter, with descriptions of 
parts of the compound which are not 
new ; and the incautious introduction 
of which, ever more or less exposes a 
patent to question. 








VARIETIES, LITERARY 


AND PHILOSOPHICAL, 


Including Notices of Works in Hand, Domestic and Foreign. 
—_—@—— 


w=. present to our readers, in this 
Number of our Miscellany, an ob- 
Ject of antiquarian and natural curiosity, 
which cannot fail to fill every observer 
with astonishment. It is an exact draw- 
ing of the perfect Mammoth now exhibit- 
ing in the Museum of Philadelphia, and 
we believe the only perfect skeleton of 
this extinct race in existence. The artist 
has happily given a correct notion of its 
vast dimensions, by introducing the figure 
of a middle-sized man, whose extended 
arm scarcely reaches the ribs of the ani- 
mal. We have, in various Numbers of 
our series, inserted all that is known of 
these skeletons, whose parts are found in 
large quantities on the Banks of the 
Ohio, and are often dug up in all coun- 
tries. In October, 1796, we introduced 
the specimen found on the La Plata, 
with Cuvier’s description; in 1806, an 
account of portions brought to Liverpool ; 
in 1817 we gave Mr. Trimmer's account 
of the parts found near Brentford ; in 
1819 we inserted the Siberian specimen ; 
and only tast-month,;-the parts lately 
found near the Medway. This Engrav- 
ing appears to complete our knowledge 
of the subject, but we must for. ever re- 
main in the. dark in regard to the habits 
and character of this wonder of nature. 

The transfer of the spirit and prac- 
tices of the SPANISH and PoRTU- 
GUESE INQUISITIONS to Britain, still 
claims our notice. We cannot suffi- 
ciently, nor too often, express our in- 


dignation at the insolent, meddling,’ 


and inquisitorial powers adopted by the 
TWO COMBINATIONS of bigotted Parti- 
zans, who are presuming to measure, 
by their own narrow minds, the limits 
of Free Enquiry on the great social 


topics of RELIGION and PouLiTics. 
Such conspiracies of the lowest degrees 
of intellect and information against the 
free energies of the human mind, have 
long been held in detestation, wherever 
they have existed; but in England they 
are an insult past endurance, and ought 
to be destroyed, whatever may be their 
hypocritical pretensions. Secret inqui- 
sitions are unknown to our Laws and 
Constitution ; and every friend of both 
ought to unite against their intolerable 
and insulting ascendancy. At the same 
time, we do not object to the qualified 
exertion even of the zeal of bigots.* 
hoy | say the press is abused—yet, if so, 
is their contaminated and unworthy 
‘agency the only means of correcting 
it? The constitutional powers are - 
sufficient to preserve themselves, and 
to correct all real abuses. The reason- 
able course of terrified bigots would 
be to print their own trash, in opposi- 
tion to any other trash; and then, by 
means of their fund, sell it cheaper or 
give it away. We remember the asso- 
ciation which, in 1792, misled the coun- 
try into the fatal crusade against the 
rising liberties of France; but though 





* We collect from Mr. Brougham’s no- 
tice of one of these Partizan Societies, that 
many of the members are otherwise re- 
spectable, but have unguardedly lent them- 
selves to a specious design, without fore- 
seeing the malignant use which might be 
made of their names and subscriptions ; 
and it may therefore be hoped that they 
will withdraw themselves, and allow base 
purposes to be effected only by the base. 
Let it never be forgotten by such good 
men, that the end never sanctifies the 
means. 

that 
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that association was directed by as much 
zeal as can animate any partizans, yet it 
was under no dirty, petty-fogging, job- 
bing influence, and therefore did not 
assume or usurp the office of public 
prosecutor. It appealed in scholastic 
language to the patriotism, interests, 
and passions of the public, and acquired 
an inglorious and unfortunate triumph, 
which cost millions of lives and ex- 
hausted the energies of the nation ; but 
it forebore to insult the government 
and the people, by presuming to direct 
the powers of one against the other. 
That association is therefore no prece- 
dent for the practices now assumed, 
and it behoves Ministers, Parliament, 
Judges, Jurors, Magistrates, and People 
to unite in resenting the flagitious at- 
tempts making to paralyze the energies 
of freedom, and carry us back to thein- 
tellectual level of the dark ages, or what 
is lower, to that of these couspirators, 
and.reduce public spirit in this country, 

reat because free, to the state in which 
it exists in Russia, Turkey, and Mo- 
rocco. In the law-officers of the Crown 
we have the security of liberal educa- 
tion and professional character, com- 
bined with the discretion of ministers, 
that the press will not by them be ha- 
rassed by frivolous, vexatious, and nar- 
row-minded prosecutions, while in se- 
eret irresponsible associations of low 
and uninformed bigots, managed, per- 
haps, by sordid, needy, or malicious 
attornies—we, on the contrary, lose all 


security of character, education, and. 


sound policy, and are abandoned to 
such feelings as in different ages have 
lighted the fires of persecution, and 
eommitted every species of enormity 
and oppression. 

The next part of the Journal of New 
Voyages and Travels will contain the 
fullest account that has appeared of the 
last voyage of discovery to the North 
American Seas. It consists of the let- 
ters of an Officer to his brother, and 
exhibits every circumstance of interest 
in new and original features. The 
publication was reserved from motives 
of delieacy till after the appearance of 
Capt. Parry’s own narrative; but as 
the price in the Journal will be only 
3s. 6d. instead of 31. 13s. 6d. or one 
twentieth, many persons will be likely 
to possess no other narrative, and it 
affords another proof of the deserved 
popularity of this monthly Journal. 

A Cosmopolite Society has been 
formed in London for the encourage- 
ment of Artists of every Country, and 
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it now presents to the Public, in the 
form of an Exhibition, the result of its 
labours. Under the auspices of this 
Society there have been executed views 
of the most interestin objects, which 
exist in nature, or have been pro- 

duced by art; the most celebrated 

relics of antiquity, and the most re. 

markable Cities, Places, and Edifices. 

noted in History, and of every orna. 

mental work in repute, extant in the 

world. These views are to be repre- 

sented with panoramic effect, that 

mode being deemed best adapted to 

convey the most perfect idea of their 

grandeur and beauty. It is thus in- 

tended to represent all that remains of 
the grandeur of Syria, Asia Minor, 
Arabia, Persia, Judea, and the Holy 

Land. The Antiquities of Ancient, 
and all that is interesting in Modern 

Greece. The relics of Ancient, and 
the edifices of Modern Rome, Thefirst 
exhibition is now open, and_ contains 
views in England, Italy, France, Spain 
and Switzerland. 

In a few days will be published in 
small folio, the Kit-Cat Club, contain- 
ing portraits and memoirs of the forty- 
eight members of that celebrated asso- 
ciation; and among others, those of 
Addison, Steele, Congreve, Kueller, 
Montague, Marlborough, Sir R. Wal- 

le, Dorset, Gurth, Walsh, and Jacob 

omson, with a prefatory sketch of the 
origin and progress of the society. 

r. MACKENZIE’S Thousand Expe- 
riments in Chemistry, advertized as 
ready for publication, is accidentally 
delayed for a few days. | 

Captains PARRY and Lyon have 
sailed in two vessels for the North 
American Ocean, in the hope of re-dis- 
covering the passage through which 
Maldonado sailed to Behring’s Straits 
from Hudson’s Bay in 1574. What 
has been done before may probably 
without a miracle be effected again, 
and hereafter such a voyage may be no 
more thought of than one to Archangel. 
The land expedition to Copper Mine 
River, seems likely greatly to facil 
tate the nautical expedition, aud the 
two cannot fail to set the question 
rest about a N.W. passage to the Pa- 
cific, though after all there may be 
more of novelty than utility in it. 

- Sermons and Miscellaneous Pieces, 
by the Rev. RopERT WYNELL MayYow, 
formerly of Exeter College, Oxford, 
and Curate of Hardwick near Man- 
chester, are preparing with a memolt 
of his life. We 
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We have inserted beneath, a sum- Norfolk . | 3515). 4852) 14354) 9457 
mary of the returns of Education by Northamptons.) 4167) 3657) 5997) 11107 
endowment or subscription, in the se- Northumberland) 2145) 2233) 11419) 3325 
veral counties of England. Thesere- Nottinghamsh.| 2487) 3645) 8768) 9425 
turns have been made under an act of O*fordshire | 2275) 1849) .5314) 5253 
Parliament, by the Clergy of several Rutlandshire 315) 1015) 1193) 848 
parishes, and, therefore, it might have mits a ' 3986) 3802) 8321) 6222 
heen hoped, would have been correct ; mersetshire | 2861) 4715) 11748) 16262 
but it appears, that in too many cases Pir inirs ha pis mo y to Me ~ 
the Dissenting and Methodist establish- Suffolk 1. 24 3392 aden 11487 ss 
ments have been overlooked, and hence gurre " |) 60 

, ee ’ 70} 6627} 11328} 8600 
the returns are considered as exceed- Sussex | 2437] 2451! 13076) 5594 
ingly imperfect. Thus it appears by Warwickshire | 4940| 7712) $661) 11591 
Sutton’s Nottingham Review, that the Westmorland | 3239} 1980) 2764) 1178 
returns in that town gave but 4131, Wiltshire 2482} 2234) 6700) 12998 
whereas by an accurate investigation, Worcestersh. | 3895} 6183] 5120) 8732 
made by some public spirited individu- Yorksh., E.R. | 3116) 4247) 11335) 6283 
als, the actual numbers thus educated N.R. | 3596) 2922) 12734) 2261 
are no less than 9088, or more than W.R. | 9107) 13133) 28192) 42851 
double the number returned to Parlia- Total for 
ment: We/-aealp gindeninied thastlibe, |e 159583|275387/415651/401087 


that thesereturns greatly underrate the 
number of the children receiving gra- 
tuitous education, and perhaps instead 
of 976,321 it may be taken in round 
numbers more nearly at 1,500,000.— 
The picture is a fine one, and we shall 
return to its analysis from time to time, 
remembering for the present, that the 
nation is under the deepest obligations 
to the public and intelligent spirit of 
Mr. BROUGHAM, for instituting the en- 
quiry, and for the pains he has taken, 
and will, we trust, continue to take, till 
the desirable object is effected, that 
every subject of this realm shall be able 
to read the laws of God and man, to 
which he is held accountable. 

Kndowment. ,Charit) 




















Hence it appears, that out of public 
or charitable funds, by these numbers, 
no less than 976,821 children of both 
sexes receive education, being ONE+ 
TENTH of the population ; and the im- 
perfect and omitted returns probably 
amount to half as many more, or one- 
seventh of the whole population—an 
extraordinary social phenomenon. In 
the endowed schools, the cost is about 
36s. per annum per pupil, and the 
others probably do not cost 10s. each, 
forming a total cost of little more than 
halfa million for a million and a half 
of children. 

There is preparing for publication, in 
one volume, 4to, the History of An- 
cient and Modern Wines, by ALEX. 
HENDERSON, M.D. This work will 
embrace the substance of Sir Edward 
Barry’s observations on the Wines of 
the Ancients, and will contain, in ad- 
dition, a topographical description of 
all the principal modern wines, and a ~ 
of those used in 
England, from the earliest period to 


Some Posthumous Sermons of the 
Rey. THos. HARMER, anthor of Ob- 
servations on Scripture, left by him 
for publication, are in the press; to- 
gether with the smaller pieces publish- 
him during his lifetime, and 
some introductory remarks on his life 
and YE by Mr. W. YOUNGMAN, 


ition 1400 
miles up the Orinoco, and 300 up the 
Arauca; with an account of the coun- 
try, &c. is in the press,.and will be il- 


COUNTIES. ay |Sunday 
Childn.| £ |S8chools|Schooils 

Bedfordshire | 2066) 1856] 1914) 4738 
Berkshire 2281) 3492) 7599) 4860 
Buckinghamsh.| 1745} 1819] 5454] 8302 
Cambridgesh. | 2134} 2283} 6982} 3657 
Cheshire 3329 | 3094 /12184|12078 chronological history 
Cornwall . 1370 | — 774{1213110526 
Cumberland 3444| 1934] 9177) 4578 the present time. 
Derbyshire 3694 | 5767 /10214 |10688 
Devonshire 5945 | 5594/22713/| 9392 
Dorsetshire 1156 | 2554] 7318} 8022 
Durham 3111| 1673|12704)| 7235 
Essex : 5225| 6061) 9219|11079 
Gloucestersh. | 4828 |10760| 8400 |14707 od 
Herefordshire | 1595| 2147| 3194) 2521 by 
Hertfordshire | 1600) 2119] 5578| 4532 
Huntingdonsh.| 990) 1086] 2218} 1155 
Kent. 6974| 9014|15337| 8190 of Norw 
Lancashire —_ {11686 |15631 |22239/44739 A. Journal of an Exped 
Leicestershire 2837 | 3843] 5597 |10100 
Lincolashire | 4990) 8654|12225| 4968 
Middlesex 15577 |83686 |18485 | 14637 
Monmouthshire} 498| 1288] 2842} 423 
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In the press, and speeilily will be 
published, a second edition of the 
‘Gymnasium, by the Rev. Dr Crom- 
BIE. | 
’ Mr. A. A. WATTS has in the press 
Specimens of the Living Poets, with 
biographical and critical prefaces. The 
work will be comprized in two volumes 
crown octavo; to which will be added 
an appendix containing notices of those 
poets who have died within a few 

years. 

The Treatise on Scrophula (to which 

the Jacksonian prize for the year 1818 
was adjudged by the Court of Exa- 
“miners of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons) is printing, containing its 
nature, treatment, and effects, parti- 
cularly on children, and on the altera- 
tion produced by the disease in the 
structure of all the different parts of 
the body, with special reference also to 
its connections with spinal curvatures, 
diseases of the joints, and affections of 
the glands, by Evusesius ARTHUR 
LuLoyD, Member of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, senior Surgeon to the 
General Dispensatory, Aldersgate-st. 
and late House Surgeon to St. Bartho- 
lomew’s Hospital. 

Mr. Campbell, the Missionary, whose 
former travels into South Africa are 
before the public, has lately returned 
after another journey equally interest- 
ing. He penetrated 800 miles from 
Cape Town, a greater distance than any 
other traveller whose good fortune it 
has been to return, and considerably 
beyond Latakoo. Several new and large 
towns were discovered. . The popula- 
tion of some of these amount to 10,000 
or 12,000 persons ; the people friendly 
and docile, possessing much skill in 
the manufacture of pottery, in smelt- 
ing of iron, and other useful arts; be- 
sides so intelligent as to know the 
value, and wish for, the introduction 
of better informed artizans. They 
have likewise desired missionaries to 
be sent to them, a wish which will 
be doubtless complied with by the 
directors of that society. 

Chevalier JOHNSTONE’S Memoir of 
the Rebellion of 1745 and 1746, willbe 
published immediately. — 

The History of the Plague, as it has 
lately appeared in the Islands of Malta, 
Goza, Corfu, and Cephalonia, &c. ; by 
J. D. Tuuty, Esq. Surgeon to the 
Forces, will soon be published. , 

The late Mr. John Scott’s Sketches 
of Manners, Scenery, &c. of the French 
Provinces, Switzerland and Italy, are 
printing with all speed. 
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Dr. DAVY will publish 
in Ceylon in a “whee s. his Travel 

Mr. WILLIAMS’s edition of the Com 
mentaries on the Laws of land by 
Sir William Blackstone, will ready 
for publication in the course of thi, 
month. The insertion of the passages 
on the liberty of the subject, which are 
to be found only in the first edition of 
this valuable work, and the promised 
correction of the errors and mis-state. 
ments of the learned judge, 
constitutional law and legal antiquities, 
cannot but create much interest in be. 
half of this edition. 

The first volume of Sir Ropgrr 
KER PORTER’S Travels in 
Persia and Armenia, &c. is now ready 
for publication ; and the SECOND yo. 
lume, which will complete the work, | 
will be published in the Autumn, | 

An Edition of Cook's three Voyages, 
complete in seven volumes octavo, 
with thirty plates, will be published in 
a few days. 

The following is a return of the num- 
ber of Convicts who have been sent 
from Great Britain to New South 
Wales, from the Ist of January, 181/, 
to the first of January, 18215 distin. — 
guishing each year, likewise the males 
from the females; and distinguishing 




































the Transports tor Life, for Fourteen 
Years, and fur Seven Years. 
$)os 6) = .; &s)e@ jbs 
a5 les| 232 E| SS) 22) Sees 
Year| 2 if) Sas] 28 | se] Tale 
1817117201101) 589] 13] 279} 30 | 852) 58 
1818|2181|126| 663) 18] 376) 15 |1142| % 
1819|1932'148| 636) 27] 288] 46 |1008) 75 
1820/2737/121| 912) 22} 506) 49 |1319) 50 
Tot .|8570406|2800| 80/1449|140 [43211276 























This subject still calls for the inter- 
ference of the humane and benevolent, 
for it thus appears that 1589 wretched 
persons have been sent for 14 years, and 
4597 for 7 years to a distance where 
they have no power of returning, by 
which small crimes are unjustly pul 
ished as heavily as great ones! ’ 

The Rev. G. WooDLEY is preparing 
for publication, a View of the Present 
State of the Scilly Islands, exhibiting 
their vast importance to the empire. 

In a few days will be published 4 
Chart, exhibiting a sketch of the most 
distinguishing tenets of various 
gious denominations, from the com 
mencement of the Christian era to 
ge time, new edition improved, 

y the Rev. JAMES CHURCHILL. 
Shortly 
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Shortly will be published in 4to, 
with thirty plates aud maps, a copious 
History of Brazi!, including more par- 
ticularly its Geography and Commerce, 
by Mr. JAMES HENDERSON, recentiy 
returned frei South America. 

A new edition, corrected, of Bishop 
Watson's Theological Tracts, is in the 

eSS. 

Mr. Gray has commenced his bota- 
nical excursions through the environs 
of London. The advantage gained in 


teaching botany by demonstrations in 


the weeds and fields, with the plants 
themselves before the eye in their native 
place of growth, must be universally felt. 

Dr. DICKENSON has in the press, the 
Medical Student’s Vade Mecum, bein 
a work in the form of question ond 
answer ; comprising Anatomy, Physi- 
ology, Botany, and Pharmacy, &c. &c.; 
to which will be added an abridged 
and correct explanation of the chemical 
decompositions. 

Mr. Busby, the architect, is prepar- 
ing a Description of all the principal 
State Prisons, or Penitentiaries, in the 
United States of America. The work 
will be illustrated with plans and views 
of those establishments, in Massachu- 
setts. Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
Virginia, which were visited by Mr. B. 
in the years 1818 and 1819, 

Shortly will be published a small 
volume, called the Parent’s Medical 
and Surgical Assistant; intended for 
the use of the ‘Heads of Families, Pa- 
rechial Clergymen, and others. 

JOHN AYRTON Paris, M.D. Fellow 
of the Royal College of Physicians, and 
JOHN S. M. FONBLANQUE, Esq. Bar- 
rister at Law, have in considerable 
forwardness, a work, to be comprized 
in one volume in Svo., entitled Medi- 
cal Jurisprudence. If will compre- 
hend Medical, Chemical, Anatomical 
and Surgical Investigations, applicable 
to Forensic Practice, for the instructicn 
and guidance of Coroners, Magistrates, 
Counsel and Medical Witnesses, with 
a copious appendix of Statutes, Cases 
and Decisions. 

Mr. Gro. SOANE has in the press, a 
translation of the Faustus of Goéthe ; 
also of Sangerliebe, a proverbial legend, 
by the Baron de la Motte Feuque. 

The Royal Universal Dispensary for 
Children, St. Andrew’s Hill, Doctors’ 
Commons, founded in 1816, by Dr. 
JouN B. Davis, for the sole purpose of 
affording prompt medica] and surgical 
aid to the sick children of the necessi- 
MONTHLY Mac. No. 354. 
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tous poor in all parts of the metropolis 
and its vicinity, without recommenda- 
tion where danger exists, has been re- 
cently honoured with the patronace of 
the King. Since the cpening of this 
institution, no less than 13202 objects 
have been relieved: and with a view 
to increase the facilities to the poor for 
assistance for their children, stations 
have been opened in Lambeth and in 
Southwark, offering the same benefits 
as the parent institution in the city. 

The Rev. C. BRADLEY is engaged in 
publishing a Monthly Series of British 
Divines ; No. UT. of which is just pub- 
lished, containing Archbishop Leigh- 
ton’s Theological Lectures. after which 
will succeed the works of Hall, Dod- 
dridge, Horne, Hopkins, Watts, Bax- 
ter, &c.; Nos. I. and II. contain Beve- 
ridge’s Private Thoughts. 

Proposals are circulated for publish- 
ing by subscription Le Brun’s Pas- 
sions, in Lithography, by PETER SI- 
MONAUD, Lithographer. it will be di- 
vided into five parts, each part to con- 
tain four plates cr impressions, and the 
amount of subscription for the whole 
will be ane pound, or for each part 
separately, five shillings. 

There is at this time on sale, at the 
Museum of Mr. ACKERMANN in the 
Strand, London, one of the most splen- 
did specimens of Bibliography which 
has ever perhaps been offered to the 
world. It consists of the History of 
Westminster Abbey, published by Mr. 
A. and this copy is characterized by 
the following circumstances: the 
letter press is on vellum, the 84 ori- 

inal drawings by our first artists have 

n introduced, the titles of the draw- 
ings and of the volumes are by the late 
Mr. ‘Tomkins, and the binding unites 
every puintof magnificence, having cost 
no less than £278. The total cost of 
the three volumes in drawings, vellum, 
writing and bivding, has been £1796 ; 
but the proprietor gratified with the 
honour of preparing such a book, asks 
no more than £1500 for it. 

The report to the Secretary of ‘State, 
from the National Vaccine Establish- 
ment, dated April 12, 1821; states 
that the Smail Pox has occasioned thie 
loss of many lives in various parts of 
the United Kingdom since the last re- 
port; and that not less than 792 per- 
suns have died of that distemper, with- 
in the Bills of Mortality, in the course 
of the last year. That the multitude in 
many places have been so infatuated as 
to accept the proffered services even of 

4L itinerant 
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itinerant inoculators for the small pox, 
in spite of their gross ignorance of all 
disease, and of the rudeness and inap- 
titude of the instruments which they 
employ to insert the poison. The {re; 
ports of the Vaccinators at the several 
stations in the metropolis give only 
eight cases of small pox, out of nearly 
67,000 vaccinated by them, since the 
first establishment of this Board. 

Early in the month will be published 
the case of the President of Queen’s 
College, Cambridge, containing copies of 
the ag affidavits, and original re- 
cords produced in evidence in the High 
Court of Chancery, together with the 
judgment of the Visitor in that matter. 

A novel feature of the month, is the 
presence of the Madagascar Prince, 
Rataffe, brother of King Radama, of 
that island, who has been introduced to 
the King. His person is good, his man- 
ners not unworthy of his rank, and he 
converses in tolerable French. His 
brother has likewise applied for mis- 
sionaries and mechanics to instruct his 
people not only in religion, but in the 
arts of civilized life. By these means 
we may acquire some knowledge of the 
interior of that vast island, which is 
now an utter blank in geography. It 
is erroneously stated in the newspapers 
that he is king over the whole island, 
but this isa mistake. It contains two 
or three sovereignties and numberless 
chiefs, who are in a great measure in- 
dependent. For some curious particu- 
lars of these people, we refer the reader 
to the tenth number of the Journal of 
Voyages and Travels. 

A small volume has just been pub- 
lished, in which Kempelen’s Automa- 
ton is proved to be an imposture. M. 
Kempelen was said to have invented an 
automaton which moved entirely b 
machinery, yet was capable of playing 
at chess, in such a manner that it never 
lost a game. This piece of mechanism 
was first exhibited at Vienna; and 
afterwards made the tour of Europe, 
confounding and astonishing all who 
beheld it. It is now proved to have 
been regulated by a person concealed 
in its body, and who surveyed the 
chess-board through a thin waistcoat, 

1iding the fingers of the automaton 

y Springs. 

In the lately published transactions 
of the Literary Society of Bombay is 
an account of a surgical case, in which 
the loss of a portion of bone in the arm 
of an Arab has been supplied through 
the dexterity of a native surgeon, bya 


Silver tube. 


Exertions 


sionary Society, to excite the attention 





(June |, 
are making by the Mis. 


of the Cliristian world te the Gipsies! 
The object of these individuals is the 
formation of ‘a society for meliorat; 

their condition, and leading them int, 
the paths of industry and religion, Por 
more than 300 years these people hare 
wandered through the country, frowned 
upon by law as rogues and vagabonds, 


without any 
behalf. 


effort being made in their 


An ingenious machine has been ip. 
vented, which can be affixed toa ig 
or other carriage, for measuring dis. 
tances from one to a hundred miles, 
with the furlongs and roods. 

We have pleasure in calling attention 
to Messrs. BROWELL and Co.'s dis. 
covery for the prevention of Mildewin 
Canvas, ata time when the immense 
property vested in shipping is suffering 
severely from the ruinous diminution 
of freightage. Their process prevents 
mildew in flaxen and hempen canvas 
of every description: not only in 
those kinds of canvas which are 
whitened by bleaching, but the browner 
kinds are also secured by this process 


from mildew 


, whether in use or laid up 


instore. An opportunity is thus given 
of using with safety those kinds of 
brown canvas which, when wade of 
good materials and evenly woven, are 
stronger than the Coker canvas, and 


have been 
board the 


excluded from use on 
superior class of ships 


solely from their liability to mildew. 
Messrs. Aikin, Babington and Mareet, 
certify in regard to the just principles 
of the preparations, while experiments 
made in the Royal Navy for several 
years, conducted by the orders of the 
Navy Board underthe care of their own 
officers on the coast of Africa, America 
and Newfoundland, amply prove 
efficacy of Messrs. Browell’s discovery. 
A return to the House of me 
states the number of persons admitt 
to view the British Museum, from - 
27th of March, 1820, to the 25th ¥ 
March, 1821, at 62,543. The days 
ublic admission are, the Mondays 
Weduendaie; ‘and Fridays, in every 
week ; when, between the hours of ten 
poe two, visitors are ae imme- 
iately upon their application. 
Mr. CORNELIUS WEBB has in the 
press a second small collection of Poems, 
consisting of Summer ; an Invocation 
Sleep; Fairy Revels; and Songs 


Sonnets. 
Mr. Kent, 


of Glasgow, has invented 
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a machine, by which he is enabled to 
walk on the surface of the-water with 
perfect safety, at the rate of three miles 
an hour. On the 23d of April, Mr. 
Kent walked on the Monkland Canal, 
at the rate of three miles in the hour, 
in the presense of 200 persons. 

Mr. R. LOCKE, of North Molton, has 
invented a machine for furrowing the 
ground, adapted to every species of svil 
that will admit of plough culture. It 
will furrow the ground at any given 
depth, from an inch and a half to eight 
inches, and from five to eleven inches 
in breadth, and will turn the furrow 
— hills of any declivity that will 
admit a power of action. 

An Englishman of the name of 
Cochrane, has reached Irkutsk on foot, 
on his road to America, by the north 
east promontory of Asia, On the 13th 
oi September last, he had_ travelled 
8,000 versts, in 123 days, entirely on 
foot, and sleeps in the open air, and 
wears.nothing but nankeen. breeches. 

Mr. J. RAMAGE, of Aberdeen, has 
coustructed a 25 feet reflecting tele- 
scope, the largest except that of Sir W. 
Herschel ever made. The speculum 
is 25 feet local length and 15 inches 
diameter ; the power from 50 to 1500, 
and the mechanism by which the ob- 
server and the instrument are moved, 
is simple and well contrived. 

FRANCE. , 
M. Piée, naturalist, and in the em- 
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ploy of the French government, has 
made a tour of the island of Martinico, 
as apedestrian. His object was to be- 
come acquainted with the different 
soils, and to discover such as may be 
adapted to the culture of foreign vege- 
tables. M. Joquin, during his residence 
of more than a year in Martinico, had the 
plants, of which he has given a descrip- 
tion, brought to him by the negroes. 
The plan pursue by M. Plée, though 
more fatiguing, will prove more useful. 
He had numberless difficulties to sur- 
mount in crossing muors with which 
the island is intersected. His excursion 
round the island lasted six weeks. The 
catalogue of valuable objects which he 
collected, has been addressed to the 
minister of the interior. 

The births in Paris last year amount- 
ed to 24,858, of which 8870 were na- 
tural children. Of the deaths, in num- 
ber 24,211, 140 men and 50 women 
have been unowned suicides. 

ITALY. 

The Abbé Mato, whose researches in 
the Ambrosian Library at Milan, have 
so much gratified the lovers of genuine 
rarities in literature, continues his re- 
searches in the Vatican, and has lately 
made some discoveries of lost classics, 
and fragments of ancient literature, 
which, as soon as published at Rome, we 


_ shall hasten to submit to our readers, 


not only in substance, but by various 
fac-similes. 








BRITISH LEGISLATION. 


ACTS PASSED in the FIRST YEAR of the REIGN of GEORGE THE FOURTH, or in 
the SECOND SESSION of the SEVENTH PARLIAMENT of the UNITED KINGDOM. 
ee P 


AP. I. For enabling His Majesty to 
make provision for Her Majesty 
the Queen.—February 23d, 1821. 

His Majesty empowered to grant an 
Annuity of 50,0001. to the Queen ; to com- 
mence Jan. 5, 1820. 62,5001. the Money 
accruing to be paid on April 5, 1821; 
afterwards annuity to be paid Quarterly. 

CAP. 11. To amend an Act, of the 
Fifty-eighth Year of His late Majesty, 
for more effectually discovering the 
Longitude at Sea, and encouraging 
Attempts to find a Northern Passage 
between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 
and to approach the Northern Pole.— 
February 23d, 1821. 

The proportionate rewards directed to be 
allowed by recited Act, pursuant to any 
Order in Council, shall be held to be parts 
only of the several sums of 20,000 and 
5,600). 


CAP. III. For continuing to His 
Majesty certain Duties on Malt, Sugar, 
Tobacco, and Snuff, Foreign Spirits, 
and Sweets, in Great Britain; and on 
Pensions, Offices, and Personal Es- 
tates, in England; for the Service of 
the Year One thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-one.—February 23d, 1821. 

CAP. 1V. For applying certain Mo- 
nies therein mentioned for the Service 
of the Year One thousand eight hun- 
dred and twenty-one.—February 23d, 
1821. 

CAP. V. To indemnify such Persons 
in the United Kingdom as have omitted 
to qualify themselves for Offices and 
Employments, and for extending the 
Time limited for certain of those pur- 
poses respectively, until the Twenty- 
fifth Day of March, One — 
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eight hundred and twenty-two; and to 
permit such Persons in Great Britain 
as have omitted to make and fiie Afi- 
davits of the execution of Indentures of 
Clerks to Attornies and Solicitors, to 
make and file the same on or before the 
first Day of Hilary Term, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and twenty-two, 
and toallow Persons to make and file 
such Affidavits, although the Persons 
whom they served shall have neglected 
to take out their Annual Certificates.— 
March 24th, 1821. 

Persons who have omitted to qualify 
themselves agreeably to 1 G. 2. st. 2. ¢. 13. 
before the passing of this Act; and who 
shall on or before March 25, 1821, qualify 
then.selves, shall be indemnified against 

s Forfeitures. 

Persons neglecting to qualify themselves: 
agreeably to the Irish Act, 2 Anne, and 
who shall qualify on or before March 25, 
1822, shall be indemnified. 

CAP. VI. To continue for iwo Years 
JSrom the passing thereof, to the end of 
the then next Session of Parliament, the 
several Aets for the transportation of 


Offenders from Great Britai 
2th, 188, ae 
CAP. VII. To make etual 
Act of the Fifty-eighth Year of His 
late Majesty, to allow the Importation 
énto certain Ports in Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick, of certain enumerated 
Articles, and the Re-exportation thereo 

JSrom such Ports.x—March 24th, 1821, 

CAP. VIII. To continue until the 
first Day of January One thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-three, an Act 
of the Fifty-ninth Year of His late 
Majesty, for staying Proceedings 
against any Governor or other Persons 
concerned in imposing and levying Du- 
ties in New South Wales ; for continu- 
ing certain Duties; and for empcwering 
the said Governor to levy a Duty on. 
Spirits made in the said Colony.—Mareh 
24th, 1821. 

CAP. 1X. For punishing Mutiny and 
Desertion ; and for the better Payment 
of the Army and their Quarters.—Mareh 
24th, 1821. 

Number of forces, 81,468; and also 
11,794 proposed to be disbanded, &c. 








NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED IN MAY, 


With an HistoricaL and CRiTicaAL PROEMIUM. 
a aa 
*,” Authors or Publishers desirous of seeing an early notice of their Works, are 


vequested to transmit copies before the 18th of the Month. 
ro 


URING the last month, the public 
curiosity has been gratified by the 
perusal of the long expected ; Narratives 
of the last voyageto the Arctic Regions 
in search of a North West passage. The 
publication of Capt. Parry on this subject, 
was aiticipated in an unexpected way by 
the sorry journal of Mr. Fisher, assistant- 
surgeov.of the Hecla. The manuscript of 
the latter work, up to a very late period, 
remained in the hands of the Admiralty ; 
but ou being returned to its author, was 
carried through the press with unexampled 
rapidity. We cannot in justice say that 
the magnitude and success of the late ex- 
pedition deserve to be recorded in a better 
style tkan that of Mr. Fisher, whose lite- 
rary dedviencies are nevertheless many and 
glaring, and in addition to this, from his 
situation as a subordicate officer, he is un- 
able to detail the reasons which directed 
the movements of the expedition, and which 
Capt. Parry’s work alone supplies. On 
the 11th of May, 1819, the expedition, con- 
sisting of the Hecla and Griper, sailed from 
the Nore. They reached Lancaster Sound 
on the Ist of August, and on the 4th 
they ascertained the non-existence of the 
land to the west of Lancaster Sound, 
which was said to have been seen the pre 


ceding year. They proceeded westward, 
till the setting in of the winter compelled 
them to lay up the ships in harbour on the 
26 of September, from which time until the 
Ist of August, 1820, upwards of ten calen- 
dar months, they were ice-bound. On that 
day they recommenced their course to the 
west, which they finally relinquished on 
the 16th of the same month, having ad- 
vanced to about 114 degrees of west longi- 
tude. Little worthy of notice occurred on 
their homeward voyage, which termi 
about the end of September. Independent 
of the question about the north west pas- 
sage still pending, there is little novelty of 
incident in the details of these works. 1 
dangers and difficulties encountered with, 
we rejoice to find, were not so numerous 
and imminent as might have been sup 
posed, which leads us to look forward with 
pleasure and hope to the result of the third 
expedition, which has lately sailed agala 
under the command of Captain Parry. We 
should recommend a revision of the style 
of Mr. Fisher’s work in a future edition, 
and in regard to Capt. Parry’s quarto, It 
is so extravagantly brought out at the 
price of £3 13s. 6d. (though one supplement 


is published at 10s. 6d. and another © 


threatened) that we presume few will ia 
cer 
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cern themselves about it. For the infor- 
mation of our readers we may nevertheless 
observe, that it consists of 300 pages of 
dull text, and 200 of preface and appendix, 
with 20 engravings, three or four of them 
exquisitely executed. Ofnothing, nothing 
cau come; the information, therefore, is 
trivial, and ought in truth, in a voyage 
undertaken at the public expence, to have. 
been detailed in a five shilling pamphlet. 
Considered however, as a writer, Captain. 
Parry, if he is the author, has much merit ; 
the style is good, and he has made the ut- 
most of his inconsiderable materials. 

The extraordinary success which has 
attended the author of the Scotch novels, 
and which, in fact, forms an epoch in the 
annals of literary speculation, has natu- 
rally produced a crowd of writers who 
pursue the same path at various distances 
trom their great prototype ; amongst these 
imitators the author of Bannockburn, a 
Novel, in three volumes, is entitled to a 
respectable rank, but he is not entitled to 
any higher commendation. In choosing 
so remote a period at which to lay the ad- 
ventures of his hero, he is by no means so 
fortunate as his model in giving at least 
an air of antiquity to the dialogues of his 
actors, and indeed we sometimes feel ra- 
ther shocked at the unfitness of some of 
the sentiments for the time when they are 
supposed to be uttered. The character 
of Clementina is delicately and _ finely 
drawn, though it seems to want that strong 
individuality by which alone we become 
deeply interested in the fortunes of a fic- 
titious character. Keelie Baun, is rather 
a failure; he is too like the hero of a 
melo-drama, mingling good and bad qua- 
lities in one confused mass. Those parts 
of the novel which are more purely na- 
tional, are well managed, and the character 
of Tib, would almost bear competition 
with some of the old women of his original. 

There is a degree of merit in Tie Legend 
of St. Loy, with other poems, by Joun A. 
HERAUD, which interests us in the future 
Success of the author, whose poetical ta- 


leats seem to deserve cultivation. His 


principal effort is in the style of Walter 
Scott’s poem, and can therefore only rank 
a an imitation; an objection which may 
also be made to the Lament of the Bard, 
a smaller poem, evidently formed upon 
Lord Byron’s Lament of Tasso. The 
latter effusion, however, we think very 
creditable to the author’s feelings and 
powers, We are not so well satisfied with 


the prefatory matter to the different pieces, 
which is written in very bad taste; and 
may lead his readers to impute to vanity 
and egotism, faults. which are, perhaps, 
only the result ef youth and inexperience. 

Our readers will be eutertained by the 
perusal of Fwo Letters to Lord Byron, 
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by the Rev. W. L. Bows, in answer to 
his Lordship’s letter. Whether poetry be 
more indebted to what is sublime and 
beautiful in nature or in art, is the verata 
questio, and whatever opinion the reader 
may form for himself, he will agree that 
Mr. Bowles shews great alacrity and spirit 
in the contest, and makes very good fight. 
Mr. B. seems to be delighted with the op- 
portunity of entering into a controversy 
with the noble Lord, and certainly upon 
many points pushes him very hard. The 
letters are well written, with a fluency 
which shews them to have been thrown off 
in the warmth of the moment, and the 
thorough good humour which pervades 
them pleases the more, when contrasted 
with the usual bitterness of similar pro- 
ductions, from which indeed Lord Byron’s 
letter is not altogether free. 
_ Monopoly and Taxation Vindicated 
against the Errors of the Legislature, 
by a Nottinghamshire Farmer, is an in- 
genious attempt to shew that high taxes 
and close monopolies are the true sources 
of national prosperity. The main argu- 
ment appears to be that revenue commends 
labour, and that, therefore, the greater: 
the revenue, the more plentiful are the 
funds for the employment of labour; which 
are raised in the shape of taxes, and im- 
mediately distributed again through the 
country, as the recompense of labour. 
But we would ask, whether the same ap- 
plication of the immense sums drawn from 
the people could not take place, if they 
were allowed to remain in the hands of the 
tax-payers? Twenty millions a year, for 
instance, are raised by the government, 
paid to the fund-holders, and by them ex- 
pended in the encouragement of labour ; 
but these twenty millions would have been 
applied in a similar way by the public, from 
whose pockets they have been drawn. But, 
says the advocate of taxation, these riches 
are rolled back upon you, as the reward of 
labour. This is true,—asa stimulus to la- 
bour the efficacy of taxes has never been 
doubted. A fourth part, we will say, of 
a man’s income, is demanded by the go- 
vernment; and he is told that by working 
sufficiently hard, he may earn it back 
again ; that is to say, that to place himself 
in the same situation as to income, he must 
add one fourth to his usual labour: No 
wonder that we are become an industrious 
nation, and no wonder that the power of 
taxes to excite and reward labour is easily 
demonstrated. Is there any example in the 
history of nations, of a people taxed into 
such a ferment of industry as that exhibit- 
ed by our own? Invention and ingenuity 
racked to the uttermost—exertion, bodily 
and mental, carried even to a pitch of 
agony, yet often insufficient to procure 
the common necessaries of life. Never did 
‘ any’ 
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any county wrestle so manfully with such 
enormous difficulties ;. but whilst we bear 
them patiently in the hope of better times, 
it is too much to be told by our friend, the 
Nottinghamshire farmer, that we are only 
miserable because taxes are not so heavy, 

ices not so high, and monopolies not so 
exclusive as they ought to be. 

The Journal of a Residence in the Burm- 
han Empire, by Capt. Hiram Cox, con- 
tains a curious and minute account of the 
habits and manners of a nation hitherto but 
little known to Europeans. In the year 
1796, Capt. Cox was deputed to fill the 
situation of resident and commercial agent 
of the East India Company at Rangoon in 
that kingdom. The Journal comprehends 
the transactions of little more than one 
year, the greater part of which was em- 
ployed in a journey to Amarapoorah, the 
capital city. At the age of 39 years, Capt. 
Cox fell a victim to his own exertions, and 
the baneful effects of the climate. The 
present work, which is by no means defi- 
cient in interest and information, is edited 
by his son, and throws important light 
upon countries, which from their vicinity 
to China and to our increasing Empire in 
the east, become every day objects of 
greater curiosity and consequence. As no 
part of the world is less known than the 
Burmhan empire, this volume may be re- 
garded as a valuable acquisition to our 
stock of geographical knowledge; and as 
this portion of India promises a rich harvest 
to our adventuring merchants at Liverpool, 
Bristol, and Glasgow, it is likely to be read 
with profit. , 

The last number of the Journal of New 
Voyages and Travels, contained the whole 
of MONTULE’s Travels in Egypt, so late 
as 1819, with no Jess than twelve engrav- 
ings. M. Montulé is one of the most 
active of the travellers who of late years 
have visited Egypt, and he has produced 
one of the most interesting works of tra- 
vels in that country of exhaustless interest. 
Many of the subjects depicted are entirely 
new, and one of them consists of an 
arched vault of the highest Egyptian An- 
tiquity. ‘The work at two or three guineas 
price would have been acceptable only to 
the opulent, but at its price of 3s. 6d. it is 
likely to be read by all classes. 

The example of Burns and of a very 
small number of others, whose genius has 
triumphed over circumstances, has en- 
couraged a multitude of attempts in men 
of inferior education and. information, 
which it is painful to reject but impossible 
to encourage. In the present state of let- 
ters, the most refined and cultivated intel- 
lects, and the highest exertions of polished 
genius, meet with a fastidious reception 
from a public, long accustomed to the 
contemplation of the best models in every 
branch of composition. It is of no avail, 
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in such a state of things, to put forwara 
pretensions to notice, which hae Not sup- 
ported by decisive and indubitable marks 
of genius. We cannot say that this is the 
case with Vicissitude, and other Pieces 
by RosertT MILLHoUss, and we should 
do injustice to Mr. Millhouse and to our. 
selves, if we were to disguise our candid 
opinion that these poems, however credit. 
able to the author in the circumstances 
under which he writes, can only aspire to 
a humble mediocrity. It is easy, however, 
to trace in them the marks of a good and 
affectionate heart, and of feelings which do 
him more honour than could be derived 
from the possession of mere poetical repu- 
tation, and shew him to be worthy of the 
support and friendship he has found. 

A Treatise on Indigestion, and its Con- 
sequences, by Dr. A. P. W. PHIip, con- 
tains much valuable research into the na- 
ture and cure of a disorder, which is more 
prevalent and universal in various shapes 
than can readily be imagined, and which 
sometimes occasions much _ discomfort, 
where its existence is not suspected. The 
manner in which Dr. Philip discusses this 
subject, renders his tr2atise instructive to 
the professional man, and intelligible to 


_the general reader. In complaints of this 


nature, particularly during their first in- 
ception, so much depends upon the patient 
himself in the proper application of diet 
and exercise, that though not inclined to 
recommend the management of their own 
cases to afflicted individuals in general, 
we feel confident that such a publication as 
this may be consulted with propriety and 
utility. The hints given by the author 
for the alleviation and ultimate removal of 
the distressing. symptoms of this malady, 
deserve great attention. Plain and mo- 
derate meals, taken at regular periods of 
time, are productive of the best effeets 5 
and we would particularly recommend 
simple and early dinners, as an object of 
the greatest importance to invalids of this 
description. Without temperance and re- 
gularity in the modeof living, prescrip- 
tions are of no avail; and the disease re- 
solves itself into one of those fatal forms, 
which, proceeding from a disordered or- 
ganization, allow of little mitigation, and 
no cure. , 

A novel entitled Valerius has lately ap- 
peared, and certainly s some 
claims to public attention. The story 1s 
laid at Rome during the meridian of the 
Empire, and at the time of the persect- 
tion of the early Christians. There 1s 
something interesting if not improving in @ 
work of imagination, which professes to 
describe the manners and sentiments of 
distant countries and of remote times, 
the attempt be carried into execution with 
a tolerable degree of accuracy. ‘This cef- 


tainly has been done in the novel of ere 
riv 
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rius as faithfuily as can be expected ina 
production of the kind. We are.carried 
back to the gorgeousness and depravity of 
the imperial city—-we recline at the sump- 
tuous feasts of its luxurious senators—we 
enter the Coliseum, and behold men man- 
gling their fellow creatures, and we rush 
out in disgust at one of the hundred vomi- 
tories. The story is simply, but well told 
in the person of Valerius, a young Pro- 
vincial, who leaves his native Britain for 
the metropolis of the world, where he be- 
comes enamoured of Athanasia, a noble 
Roman maiden, who has secretly been 
converted to christianity, and these ad- 
venturers furnish the subject of the novel. 

A Supplement to the Pharmacope@ia has 
lately appeared, by Mr. S. F. Gray, in- 
tended to give a concise account of the 
actual state of our knowledge of drugs in 
general. The preface contains notices of 
several points connected with the subject of 
medicine and pharmacology, which are 
written with good sense and impartiality. 
The author takes an opportunity of exami- 
ning the tendency of the Apothecaries’ Act, 
and considers this question as well as those 
arising from the conflicting interests of the 
medical profession, with much fairness and 
liberality. A collection of the most useful 
medical formule, a list of the indigenous 
plants of the British islands, and other im- 
portant information to members of the pro- 
fession, will be found.in this work, which 
is entitled to a respectable station amongst 
the publications already existing on this 
subject. 

While light reading and light thinking 
are so much the fashion, it is scarcely sea- 
sonable to expect that a little volume,which 
has no flippant pretensions to amusement, 
and no splendid decorations to adorn it, 
will ever rise to the surface of the floating 
literature of the day, however great may 
be the soundness and the acuteness of the 
matter it contains—such is the unpretend- 
ing volume which bears the title of An 
Essay on Genius, or the Philosophy of 
Literature, by Joun Duncan. There are 
many works of tentimes the size that donot 
contain so many useful truths, and so much 
cogent argument on this difficult and ab- 
Struse point, as Mr. Duncan’s little essay. 
He takes somewhat the same view of it, as 
Sir Joshua Reynolds in his excellent dis- 
courses, and by simplifying the question 
from the thovsand fanciful theories with 
which former writers had perplexed it, he 
reduces it to a chain of plain and simple 
reasoning. He attempts to explode the 
monopoly of genius which has served for 
ages as an excuse for the idle, and an ex- 
clusive privilege for the vain. He has de- 
monstrated, and clearly too, that an un- 
failing determination united with unceasing 
industry, must necessarily overcome all 
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obstacles, and that it is ina man’s power 
to direct his mind to any subject he pleases 
with an equal chance of success, subject 
only to the extent of power which his mind 
possesses. The chapter on education is 
particularly worth attention. On the whole, 
this treatise is a valuable addition to our 
stock of practically useful metaphysics. ~ 
At a period when the state of our crimi- 
nal code engrosses so large a portion of 
public attention, it is natural to suppose 
that the ideas of men practically conversant 
with the administration of law, must at- 
tract no small share of interest. Whether 
the pamphlet, which J. T. BARBER BEAv- 
MONT, Esq., a magistrate for Middlesex 
and Westminster, has lately published, 
entitled An Essay on Criminal Juris- 
prudence, with the Draft of a New Penal 
Code, wiil tend in any degree to forward 
the great cause of improvement in our 
penal laws, seems extremely doubtful. Of 
the many ill-advised schemes of legisla- 
tion which the presumption of men have 
at various times attempted to impose 
upon a suffering community, this seems to 
be one of the weakest, yet the most severe. 
Passing over the introductory essay, which 
is full of contradictory reasoning, it will 
be sufficient to mention a few of the novel 
punishments which this magistrate has de- 
vised to render us more happy and honest. 
We have solitary imprisonment with only a 
blanket to cover the criminal by day, and 
a bed of rough straw for him to repose on 
at night, while his beard is to be suffered 
to grow, and if this is not sufficient to dis- 
guise him from the recognition of his fel- 
low-sufferers when they are marched out 
to take exercise, he is to wear a mask ! 
Should he attempt to address a fellow-cri- 
minal, a dozen lashes is the penalty. We 
have branding in‘various parts of the body, 
with a power reserved for the executioner 
from time to time to take a view of the 
felon’s body, and re-brand him if the marks 
should be growing faint. Nay, in one 
case, branding and solitary imprisonment 
for life are conjoined. Can any thing dis- 
guise this gratuitous cruelty, which can 
neither plead the reformation of the offen- 
der, or the deterring of others, as an excuse? 
But more than this, we afterwards find 
death—with previous amputation of the 
hands, and in some cases still more shock- 
ing mutilations! If this be allowable, as 
a horror to others, let the rack at once be 
introduced—it may be defended on pre- 
cisely the same principle. Such are the ten- 
der mercies here suggested. The work 
furnishes, however, some amusement.— 
What will be thought of a grave legislator 
who ordains that a chimney-sweeper shall 
be criminally punishable for soiling the 
clothes of well-dressed people en passant /! 


The opening article in the 3oth see 
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of the PAMPHLETEER wiil be found par- 
ticularly forcible and interesting. It is 
entitled “ The declarction of England 

the Acts and Projects of the Holy 
Alliance; with an appendix, containing 
official documents ;” and is attributed to 
the pen of a writer equally conspicuous by 
his rank and talents. The appendix con- 
tains a scries of official documents from 
the courts of Austria, Russia aud Prussia, 
relative to the late affairs in Spain, the go- 
vernment of Universities, the discovery of 
revolutionary plots, &c. &c. which too 
plainly discover the motive of that spirit 
which has prompted the allied sovercigns to 
join together to insure the rig‘its of thrones, 
without which they have declared that cxter- 
nal peace itself can neither have value nor 
duration. The next article is“ Reflections 
on the conduct of the Allies,” written in the 
same style of manly and patriotic feeling as 
the “ Declaration,” above mentioned. This 
is followed by the “ Sketch of a plan fora 
Reformation in the System of Provincial 
Banking,’ bv which the author proposes 
that bankers inEngland and Ireland should 
issue promissory notes secured upon a de- 
posit of public funds, or other government 
securities. To this succeeds an “ Essay on 
Criminal Jurisprudence, with thedraft of a 
new Penal Code. By J.T. BAnBER Beau- 
MONT, esq. F.A.S.one of his Majesty’s Jus- 
tices of Peace for Middlesex and West- 
minster. Wehave next, BENJ.CONSTANT’S 
celebrated pamphlet “On the Dissolution 
of the Chamber of Deputies, and cn the 
possible consequence of this dissolution to 
the nation, the government ard the minis- 
try.” This essay has been translated er- 
clusively for the Pamphleteer, and forms 
one of the most interesting articles of the 


present number. It is followed by “ Two 


Pairs of Historical Portraits, Octavius 
Cesar and Wm. Pitt (reprinted); Rienzi and 
Buonaparte, (never before published). By 
GEORGE WILSON MEADLEY; a gentleman 
known to the public as an author by his 
Memoirs of Dr. Paley and Algernon Sid- 
ney. An article however, of far more inter- 
est succeeds to this, is Mr. HALrorp’s 
“Thoughts on the Criminal Prisons of 
this Country,” in which he comments more 
especially upon the propriety of allowing 
pensions to gaolers who become aged 
in the laudable exercise of their duties ; on 
the treatment fit for boys who are subjected 
to the discipline of a prison, upon the de- 
gree of tolerable comfort, beyond which 
indulgence to faulty persons becomes hurt- 
ful; and above all upon the small impor- 
tance which is annexed to religious influ- 
ence in the reformation of depraved cha- 
racters, in comparison of that which is 
allowed to motives of political considera- 
tion and expediency. The next article is 
avery impartial examination of the argu- 
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ments respecting the “ Exclusion 
Queen's name from the Liturgy,” > han 
Barrister ; who pretty plainly shows tha 
custom has passed the praying for the 
Queen into an established part of our forn 
of worship, which the king cannot do awa 
with, at his own will and pleasure, and 
that there are plenty of precedents exist. 
ing, to shew that in the case of either the 
King or Queen being prayed for, their 
merits or demerits as individuals, never 
appear to have been takeu into the smallest 
consideraiion. The conclusion of Mr. 
Bow Les’s vindication of his opinions re. 
specting Pope, against the animadversions 
of Mr. Giichrist, aud “ Phocion’s reply to 
Cato,” being an answer to two letters 
writien under that signature ia the New 
Times, Dec. 14, 1820, and Jan. 12, 1821, 
are the next articles in this number, which 
is concluded by a “ Statement of the pre- 
sent Timber and Deal Trade, as regards 
Europe, and the BritishAmerican Colonics,” 
an o:iginal essay, in whicb the author ad- 
vises the utmost favour to be shewn to 
Russia and Prussia, in preference to Ame- 
rica, and proves the justice of his reason- 
ing by calculations, which are evidently 
the result of much personal observation. 

A poem entitled Queen Mab, by Mr. 
Percy Bysshe SHELLEY, was privted 
and distributed among his friends, about 
seven years ago; but has at length been 
published. The text of the work is in 
measured Jines, of unequal length, which 
being divided into parcels, by means of Ro- 
man numerals, have the appearance of #0 
many odes, but without rhyme. It is in 
the Thalaba style, which has been so be- 
praised by the poctasters of the present 
day. “ He,” says Dr. Johnson, “ that 
thinks himself capable of astonishing, may 
write blank verse; but those that hope 
ouly to please, must condescend to rhyme. 
The Author béfore us does, indeed, endea- 
vour to ustonish, by the extravagance of 
his paradoxes, and the incongruity of bis 
metaphors; and may, therefore, claim the 
right to print his lines of such variews 
lengths as may suit his own wiim or the 
taste of his compositor. It is a continuous 
declamation without either “ rhyme or rea- 
son,” and the speaker may pause where be 
will without injury to the sense or iter: 
ruption to the monotonous flow of the haran- 
gue. The notes occupy much more space 
than the text; and consist chiefly of ¢%- 


tracts from various authors, in favour of 


Atheism, the equalization of property, and 
the unrestrained intercourse of the sexes - 
The French, Latin, and Greck passage, 
which were left in their original dress 0 
the gratuitous edition, are here translated 
for the benef t of the mere English reader. 
Advocates, as we are, for a very extended 
frecdom of the press, we fear commenting 

further 
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further on this work, lest we should, unin- 
tentionally, assist in that powerful criti- 
cism, to which, we fear, it will soon be 
subjected. We have observed, of late, a 
seeming design to lure the unwary author 
tohis destruction. The public journals, not 
even excepting the Quarterly Review, 
have lauded Mr. Shelley as a poet,—as a 
genius of the highest order! The other 
panders of corruption speak of his “ power- 
ful talents!” What can all this flattery 
mean, if it be not to decoy the witless 
bird, and to catch him in the snare? Either 
this is the case, or our Critics area set of 
dunces, who Cannot distinguish between 
sublimity and bombast,—between poetry 
and “ prose run mad.” 
—==_aa——— 
ANTIQUITIES. 

Part III. of the Architectural Antiquities 
of Normandy, in a series of one hundred 
etchings, with views, elevations, and details 
of the most celebrated and curious remains 
of Antiquity in that country; by John Sell 
Cotman, 3l. 3s. 

An Appendix to Loidis and Elmete ; or, 
an attempt to illustrate the districts describ- 
ed by Bede ; and supposed to embrace the 
lower portions of Aredale and Wharfdale, 
together with the entire vale of CAlder, in the 
County of York ; by T. D. Whittaker, LL.D. 
with 4 engravings, crown folio, 11. Is. bds. 

The History of Thirsk; including an 
Account of its once celebrated Castle, and 
other Antiquities in the neighbourhood. 8vo. 
5s. bds. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

A Catalogue of new and second-hand Books 
by John and Arthur Arch. 2s. 

Thorpe’s Catalogue of Ancient and Mo- 
dern Books, MSS., Missals, &c. 3s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 


Memoirs of James the Second, King of | 


England, &c. &c. with a portrait, 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 16s. bds. 

Memoirs of the Carbonari, and of the Se- 
cret Societies of the South of Italy; with 
Biographical Memoirs of several Persons 
who have lately distinguished themselves in 
the Revolutions of that Kingdom ; illustrated 


by portraits and other plates. Svo. 12s.” ~~ 


The Annual Biography and Obituary for 
the year 1821. The present volume con- 
tains, among other interesting lives, those of 
the late King George III., the Duke of 
Kent, Sir Joseph Banks, Grattan, Arthur 
Young, West, and Gen. Mudge. 8vo. lds. 

The Universal Biographical Dictionary ; 
or, 4n historical Account of the Lives, Cha- 


racters, and Works of the most eminent Per- | 


sons of every Age and Nation; by Jobn 

Watkins, LL.D. 8vo. ll. 5s. bds. 
BOTANY. 

_ Flora Scotica; or, a Description of Scot- 
tish Plants, arranged both according to the 
Artificial and Natural Methods; by William 
J. Hooker, LL.D. S8vo. 14s. bds. 

Montuiy Mac. Ne. 354. 
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CLASSICS, 

Substance of Lectures on the Ancient 
Greeks, and on the revival of Greek Learning 
in Europe, delivered in the University of 
Edinburgh ; by the late Andrew Dalzel, A.M. 
F.R.S.E. 2 vols. 8vo. Il. 4s. 3 

The Poems of Caius Valerius Catullus, 
translated with a Preface and Notes; by. the 
Hon. George Lamb. 2 vols. f. cap. 8vo. 8s. 

DRAMA. 
The Vampire,a Tragedy in5 Acts. 3s.6d. 
EDUCATION. | 

A Compendium of the History of the Jew- 
ish Kings, for the amusement and instruction 
of Youth ; embellished with 18 coloured en- 
gravings, 18mo. 3s. 

Ostentation and Liberality, a Tale, in 2 
vols. ; by Arabella Argus, author of the Ju- 


.venile Spectator, Adventures of a Donkey, 


&e. 5s. ' 

Further Adventures of Jemmy Donkey, 
interspersed with Biographical Sketches of 
the Horse ; by Arabella Argus. 2s. 6d. 

An Appendix tothe Sunday School Teacher’s 
Magazine and Journal of Education, contain- 
ing the number of scholars and the endow- 
ments reported to Parliament in each parish 
and chapelry. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Lucidus Ordo, intended for self-instruction 
in Musical Science, containing a complete de- 
velopement of the Theoretical System, with 
exercises and key. Essays on Practical Ex- 
cellency, with sketches of the Characteristic 
style of these great Masters; by J. Rellfe. 

Biographical Sketches and Anecdotes of 
Celebrated Roman Characters, intended as an 
Introduction to the History of the Roman Re- 
public: for the use of Young Persons. 

A Dictionary of French Verbs, showing 
their different Governments and Influence on 
the various parts of Speech ; by J. C. Tarvers. 
7s. 6d. bds. 

FINE ARTS, 

The Destination and Use of Works of Art, 
considered with regard to their influence on 
the Genius and Taste of Artists, &c. Trans- 
lated from the French ; by Henry Thomson, 
R.A. f. cap. ds. 6d. . 

Part I. of a Series of Etchings, pourtraying 
the Physiognomy, Manners, and Character of 
the People of France and Germany; by 
George Lewis. 8vo. 1l. Is. , 

The English Lakes, with 49 coloured en- 
gravings. demy, 4to, 31. 12s. 6d. 

No. V. of the Tour of the Seine from 
Paris to the Sea, with four coloured engrav- 
ings. 14s. 

No. 1, of Illustrations of Shakespeare, from 
the Paintings of Rob. Smirke, esq. R.A. 
royal, 8vo. 14s. prools, 4to. 11. 5s. 

Part III. of a Series of Views in Savoy, 
Switzerland, and on the Rhine, engraved in 


_Mezzotinto, from Drawings made on the spot 


by John Dermis, accompanied with desoyip- 
tive letter-press. 16s. proofs, 24s. é 

A Walk round Mount Edgecumbe, with a 
Plan and eight Views, in the Park and Plea- 
sure Ground. 8vo. “= A 
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Part I. of an interesting Collection of 
Portraits, from undoubted Originals, en- 
graved in the line manner, by the most emi- 
nent English artists, and accompanied by 
Biographical notices. 8vo., containing ten 
portraits. 1l. Is. 

GEOGRAPHY. . 

A Geographical and Commercial View of 
Northern Central Africa; by James Mac- 
Queen. 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 

Western Africa; being a Description of 
the Manners, Customs, Dresses, and Cha- 
racter of its Inhabitants, illustrated by 47 
Engravings. 4 vols. 12mo. [1]. Is. bds. 

GEOLOGY. 

A Geological Classification of Rocks, 
with Descriptive Synopsis of the Species and 
Varieties, comprising the Elements of Prac- 
tical Geology ; by John Macculloch, M.D. 
F.R.S., d&c. 8vo. 11. Is. 

HISTORY. 

Historic Notices of Fotheringay, with 
Engravings ; by H. K. Bonney, A.M. author 
of the Life of Bishop Taylor. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

A~History of the British Revolution of 
1688-9, recording all the events in England, 
Scotland and Ireland, down to the capitula- 
tion of Limerick, 1691; by George Moore, 
esq. Svo. 14s. 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

The third Volume of Practical Observa- 
tions on the Treatment of Strictures in the 
Urethra, with plates; by Sir Everard 
Home, Bart. Svo. 10s. 6d. bds. 

A Treatise on the Hydrocephalus Acutus; 
or, Inflammatory Water in the Head; by 
Leopold Anthony Golis, translated from the 
ig by Robert Gooch, M.D. 8vo. 8s. 

8. 

The History of the Plague, as it has 
lately appeared in the Islands of Malta, 
Goza, Corfu, and Cephalonia, &c. with 
particulars of the means adopted for its era- 
dication; by J. D. Tully, esq. Surgeon to 
the Forces, &c. &c, 8vo. 12s. bds. 

Observations on the Derangements of the 
Digestive Organs; by W. Law, Surgeon, 
8vo. 6s. bds. 

A Toxicological Chart, in which may be 
seen at one View, the Symptoms, Treat- 
ment and modes of Detecting the various 
Pvuisons, Mineral, Vegetable, and Animal, 
according to the latest Experiments and 
Observations ; by William Stowe, Surgeon. 
2 large folio sheets. Is. 6d. 

No. X. of the Quarterly Journal of Fo- 
reign Medicines and Surgery, and the Sci- 


‘ences connected with them. 3s. 6d. 


Observations on the Digestive Organs ; 
by J. Thomas, M.D. 8vo. 6s. 

A Practical Treatise on the Inflammatory, 
Organic, and Symphathetic Diseases of the 
Heart: also on Malformation, Aneurism, 
&e.; by Henry Reader, M.D. &c. 

MISCELLANIES. 

History of the Persecutions endured by 
the Protestants of the South of France, and 
more especially of the department of the 
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Gard, during the years 1814, 1815, 18j¢ 
&c. including a Defence of their Conduct 
from the Revolution to the present Period ; 
by the Rev. Mark Wilks. 2 vols. 8yo, 18s, 

Letters of Mary Lepel, Lady Hervey, with 
a Memoir, and Illustrative Notes. 8vo. 19. 

The Family Cyclopedia ; byJ as, Jennings, 
8vo. ll. 14s. bds. 

The Secretary’s Assistant, exhibiting the 
various and most correct Modes of Super- 
scription, Commencement and Conclusion of 
Letters to persons of every degree of Rank; 
with Lists of the Foreign Ambassadors and 
Consuls; by the Author of the Peerage and 
Baronetage Charts. 12mo. 5s. extra bds, 

Deportment of a Married Life, laid down 
in a Series of Letters, written to a Young 
Lady, lately Married. 8vo. 6s. 

NOVELS. 

Valerius ; a Roman Story. 3 vols. 12mo., 
11. 4s, 

Concealment: a Novel. 3 vols. 12mo 
ll. Is. bds. 

Bannockburn: a Novel. 3 vols. 12mo. 
18s. bds. 

The Vicar of Iver: a Tale. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

A Tale of the Olden Time; by a Harrow 
Boy. 12mo. 

The Irish Necromancer; or, Deer Park, 
a Novel; by Thomas Henry Marshal. 3 vols. 
12mo. 16s. 6d. bds. 

Tales of Tom, (second series) containing 
the Miser’s daughter, Rosamoud, Beautiful 
Countess, &c.; by Miss M’Leod. 4 large 
vols. 12mo. Il. 4s. bds. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

Vol. Ill. of Memoirs of the Wernerian 
Natural History Society, for 1817 to 1820. 
Svo. 18s. bds. with 25 Engravings. 

Part I. of Illustrations of the Linnean 
Genera of Insects; by W. Wood, F.LS. 
with 14 coloured plates, 5s. 

The Natural History of Mineralogy; by 
Frederic Mohs. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

POETRY. 

Bible Rhymes on the names of all the 
Books of the Old and New Testament, with 
allusions to some of the principal incidents and 
Characters ; by Hannah More. 8vo. 3s. bds. 

The Modern Church; a Satirical Poem, 
comprising Sketches of some Popular and 
Unpopular Preachers ; by J. L. Bicknell, es4- 
F.S.A. 8vo. 3s. 

The Union of the Roses, a Tale of the 
Fifteenth Century, in six cantos, with Notes. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. bds. 

The Universe, a Poem ; by the Rev. Rob. 
Maturin, author of Bertram, &c. 8vo. 7S. 6d. 

The Third Tour of Dr. Syntax, in search of 
a Wile. royal, 8vo. 11. Is. bds. 

Takings; or, the Life of a Collegian, ® 
Poem ; by R. R. Dagley, with 26 etchings. 
royal 8vo. 11. Is. bds. 

Woman in India, a Poem; by the Rev. 


John Lawson, missionary at Calcutta, 


author of Orient Harping. f. cap 8vo. Is. 0% 
Machin ; or, the Discovery of Madeira, ® 

Poem ; by James Bird, Sve. 5s. 6d. en 

Contemplation - 








1821.] 


Contemplation: with other poems; by 
Alex. Balfour. 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 

The Fall of the Angels; a poem in two 
‘ cantos. Svo. 4s. | 

Sketches in Hindostan, with other poems ; 
by Thos. Medwin. 8vo. 5s. Gd. 

"The Exiles of Damascus, a poem ; by John 
Cochrane, esq. 8vo. 4. 

The Improvisatore, in three Fyttes, with 
other poems; by Thos. Lovell Beddoes, 12mo. 
JS. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

An Essay on the History of the English 
Government and Constitution, from the Reign 
of Henry IIT. to the present time; by Lord 
John Russell. post 8vo. 10s, 6d. bds. 

Remarks on some Fundamental Doctrines 
in Political Economy; by J. Craig, esq. 
F.R.S.E. 8vo, 7s. 6d. bds, 

Aphorisms, chiefly political, selected from 
the most Eminent Writers. 18mo. 3s. 6d. bds. 

Christian Religion contrasted with Pagan 
Superstition. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Christian Essays; by the Rev. S. C. Wilks. 
2 vols. 8vo. 14s. 

Elements of the Art of Packing, as ap-< 
plied to Special Juries, particularly in Cases 
of Libel Law; by Jeremy Bentham, esq. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Declaration of England against the 
Acts and projects of Austria, Russia, Prussia, 
&c. 3s. 6d. 

Critical Examination of the whole Subject 
of Reform, in the House of Commons, «&c. 
&c.; by Geo. Wirgman. 2s. 

Loose Thoughts on Agricultural Distress, 
and a National Bankruptcy ; by a Sussex 
Freeholder. 1s. 6d. 

Observations on the Present State of the 
Police of the Metropolis; by G. B. Main- 
waring, esq. Svo. 3s. 6d. 

_ Observations on Certain Verbal Disputes 
in Political Economy. 3s. 

The Elements of Liberty by Harrison 
Wilkinson. 8vo. 

The Principles of an Equitable and Effi- 
cient Systemof Finance : founded upon Self- 
evident, Universal, and Invariable Princi- 
ples; by Harrison Wilkinson. 8vo 

_ Property against Industry ; or, an Expo- 
sition of the Partiatity, Oppression, -Injus- 
tice, and Inequality of the Present System 
+ Pease by Harrison Wilkinson. 8vo. 

s. 6d. 

Letter to Thos. W. Coke, esq. M.P. on 
Corn Laws. Is. 

Dr. Chalmers’s (of Glasgow) Christian and 
Civie Economy of Large Towns. 2s. 

The Whole Proceedings before the Coro- 
ner’s Inquest at Oldham, &c. on the body 
of John Lees, who died of Sabre Wounds 
received at Manchester, August 16th, 1819, 
being the fullest and only Authentic Infor- 
mation concerning the Transactions of that 
fatal day ; taken in short-hand, and edited 
by J. A. Dowling, esq. 8vo. 12s. bds. 

Report of the Manchester Committee, 
with the names of the sufferers, an ace 
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count of the distribution of the funds, &c. 
Svo. 2s, 

A Fragment of the History of Jobn Bull ; 
Part II. containing a further Description of 
the Pranks and Humours of Jack Radical, 
by Horace Hombergh, esq. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


THEOLOGY. 


A General View of the Doctrines of Re- 
generation in Baptism. 8vo. 8s. bds. 

Sermons and Charges; by the Rev. Jolin 
Hough, D.D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 

Sermons on Important Subjects; by F. L. 
O’Beirne, D.D. Bishop of Meath. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. bds. 

Familiar Sermons, on several of the Doc- 
trines and Duties ‘of the Christian Religion ; 
by the Rev. W. Barrow, L.L.D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Sacred History of the Old Testament, 
abridged, for the use of Children: by Ralph 
Barnes, esq. 12mo. 4s. bds. 

Two Sermons, addressed to young persons : 
by J. Styles, D.D. 2s. 

The Support of the Christian Ministry ; 
a Sermon Preached April 25th, 1821; by 
the Rev. J. Bennet, of Rotherham. Is. 6d. 

Lectures on the Temper and Spirit of the 
Christian Religion ; by M. Allen. 8vo. 8s. 

Prophecy Illustrated: the text proposed 
by Scripture to establish the Truth of Chris- 
tianity ; being a connected exposition of the 
Book of Revelations; by T. A. Teulon. 
18mo. 3s. 6d. bds. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 

Nos. I. to XIV. of Excursions through 
Ireland, comprising Topographical and His- 
torical Delineations of each Province; by 
Thomas Cromwell, royal 18mo. 2s. 6d. 
each. » 

Sketches of Manners, Scenery, &c. in the 
French Provinces, Switzerland and Italy : 
by the late John Scott, esq. Svo. 12s. Gd. 

Views of Society and Manners in America ; 
in a Series of Letters from that Country to 
a Friend in England. 8vo. 

An Historical, Statistical and Descriptive 
Account of the Philippine Islands ; founded 
on Official data, translated from the Spanish 
with additions; by W. Walton, esq. 8vo. 
12s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Part 3, Vol. V. of the Modern Voyages 
and Travels, ccntains Montulé’s Travels in 
Egypt, in the Years 1818 and 1819, with 
twelve large and curious Engravings. 3s. 6d. 

A Voyage for the discovery of a North- 
West Passage from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific, performed by H. M. Ships Hecla and 
Griper, under the orders of Captain Parry, 
in the years 1819 and 1820, 4to. Illus- 
trated by charts, plates, and wood-cuts. 
31. 13s. 6d. 

Notes on the Cape of Good Hope, made 
during an Excursion through the Principal 
parts of that Colony, in the year 1820. In 
which are briefly considered the advantages 
and disadvantages it offers to the English 
Emigrant. 8vo. 7s. 6d. ee 
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The Journal of a Residence in the Bur- 


nhan Empire, and more particularly at the 
court of Amarapoorah ; by Captain Hiram 
Cox, with coloured plates. 8vo. 16s. bds. 


Imported by Dulau and Co. 
Ida, roman imité de Vallemand, de Ma- 


dame la baronne Lamothe-Fouqué, orné de 
trois gravures, 3 vols. 12mo. 10s 64d. 


Histoire physique, civile, et morale, de 
Paris, depuis le premiers tems historiques 


jusqu’a nos jours. Par J. A. Dulaure, de 


la société royale des antiquaries de France. 
Abrégé de Vhistoire du Bas-Empire, ou le 


Lebeau de la jeunesse ; suivied’une notice 


sur l’origine et les meeurs des anciens Turcs, 
&c. orné de figures. 2 vols. 12mo. 9s. 
Lecons faisant partie du Cours de méde- 


cine légale de M. Orfila ; orné de 22 plan- 


ches. 8vo. 15s. 


Précis historique des principaux événemens 


qui ont amené la révolution d’Espagne. Par 
M. Louis Jullian. 8vo. 9s. 


Coup-d’QEil sur Pétersbourg. Par M. J.C. 


Svo. 5s. 


Mes Voyages aux environs de Paris. Par 


J. Delort. 2 vols. 8vo. avec gravures. Il. 

Histoire du droit romain, suivie de l’His- 
toire de Cujas, par M. Berriat-Saint-Prix, 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Lettres sur le Bosphore, ou relation d’un 
voyage en différentes parties de l’Orient, 
pendant les années 1816 a 1819. Svo. 9s. 

Tragedie scelte di Vittorio Alfieri, corre- 
date di argomenti, con annotazioni di lingua 
ed illustrazione istorici da G. Rolandi. 2 
vols. 12mo. 12s. 

Imported by Treuttel Wiirtz, and Co. 
Montulé, Voyage en Amérique, en Italie, 
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en Sicile, et en Egypte; pendant les années 
1816, 17, 18, et 19, 2 vols. in 8vo, avec up 
Atlas des planches in 4to. 21, 8s. 

Prince Maximilien (de Wied-Neuwied) 
Voyage au Brésil dans les années 1815,16 
and 17. Trad. de ’Allemand. Vol. I. in 8yo 
avec Atlas Il. 16s. 

Bail, Histoire politique et morale des Ré 
volutions de la France, ou Chronologie rai- 
sonnée des événemens memorables depuis 
1787 jusqu’a la fin de 1820, 2 vols. 8vo, 185, 

Mussy-Pathay, Histoire ce la vie et des 
ouvrages de J. J. Rousseau, composée de 
documents authentiques, et dont une partie 
est restée inconnue jusqu’a ce jour; dune 
Biographie de ses contemporains considérés 
dans leurs rapports avec cet homme eélébre; 
suive de Lettres inédites, 2 vols. 8vo. 24s, 

Londe, Gymnastique Médicale, ou Vexer- 
cice appliqué aux organes de Vhomme, @ 
apres les lois de la physiologie, de Vhygiene, 
et de la thérapeutique, 8vo. 6s. 

Vaysse de Villiers, Itinerarie descriptif de 
la France, tom. XII. Routes de Paris a 
Nantes, avec une carte, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Vincens, Exposition raisonnée de la légis- 
lation commerciale, et examen critique du 
Code de Commerce, 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 

Les Séances de Hariri, publiées en Arabe, 
avec un Commentaire choisi, par M. Silves- 
tre de Sacy, premiere partie, in folio. 21. 5s, 

Costumes, Meeurs et Usages de tous les 
peuples. Suite de gravures coloriées, avec 
leurs explications, lére livraison, in 8vo. 9s. 

Mazure, de la Réprésentation Nationale, 
et de ln Souveraineté en Angleterre et en 
France, 8vo. 2s. 
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“ The value and rank of every art is in proportion to the mental labour employed in it, 
or the mental pleasure produced by it.” 


REYNOLDS. 


a 


ESIDES the number of SociETIEs 

and INSTITUTIONS for the culti- 
vation and encouragement of the fine 
arts, which have been established in 
various parts of the British empire, as 
at Bath, Birmingham, Leeds, Norwich, 
Brighton, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dublin, 
Cork, &c., and the increased number 
of purchasers of works of art of every 


‘class, from the humblest engraving to 


the most valued works of the old mas- 
ters, we have to add an unprecedented 
and quite unexpected number of exhi- 
bitions of everydenomination, from the 
splendour of the British Institution’s 
aunual display of master-works of art, 
re to Revelli’s picture of the Queen’s 
trial. 

The ROYAL ACADEMY is open, 
with its annual display of gaudy tinsel, 
common-place portraiture, and every- 


day landscapes, with an unusual quan- 
tity of redeeming splendour from its 
president, and other eminent living 
artists, both in and out of the academy. 
Sir THoMAS LAWRENCE’s portraits 
this year possess more than their usual 
quantity of merit, and he has, by 4 
constant and progressive improvement, 
placed himself at the head of the por- 
trait painters of Europe. His portrait 
of the Marquis of Londonderry (No. 69) 
is one of the finest modern portraits we 
have, as yet, seen; and the grace and 
cegenee with which the robes of the 
Order of the Garter are displayed about 
the fine person of his Lordship, is worthy 
of the highest commendation, as well 
as the architectural back-ground, and 
theexcellent drawing of the figure. The 
whole is arieh piece of colouring, and, 
except a degree of insipidity or 1 
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head, which is inferior to the president’s 
former portrait of this nobleman when 
Lord Castlereagh, is a portrait worthy of 
a situation with the best of the English 
school. Sir Thomas's — is also 
firmer than it was, and he is almost a 
solitary instance of bringing baek no 
bad habits from a visit to Rome. No. 
70, his portrait of the Princess Charlotte, 
is an interesting work, and has an ap- 
propriate air of pensive sadness, in ac- 
cordance with the feelings of the spec- 
tator. His other works—106, Portraits 
of Mrs. H. Baring and children, a 
charming compositiou,—171, Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy, which has scarcely enough 
of that profound chemist’s habitual 
thinking displayed in the countenance, 
—180, Lady Louisa Lambton, an unaf- 
fected specimen of English beauty,— 
193, The late President West, a whole 
length, in his usual painting gown, of 
uncommon merit,— 208, Viscountess 
Pollington aud child—and 331, James 
Palmer, Esq. the treasurer of Christ’s 
Hospital, bear the same chaaracter, and 
overtop in brilliancy all their compe- 
titors. 

The other portraits are as usual nu- 
merous, and, with a few exceptions of 
distinguished public characters, unin- 
teresting. Lord Bute, by RAEBURN ; 
Sir Wm. Grant, and D. Ricardo, Esq. 
by PHILLIPS; two or three forcible 
heads, by JACKSON; one or two b 
LANE; Ald. Wood, Count Vassali, an 
Webb Hall, Esq. (an excellent whole 
length) by LONSDALE, are almost all 
that are worthy of notice. 

The historical department is almost 
wholly supported by FuseEL1 and 
NORTHCOTE.—Fuseli is the same as 
ever—unaltered in art as he is in per- 
son, his vigour and extravagance do not 
abate with age. NORTHCOTE’s burial 
of Edward the Fifth and bis brother the 
Duke of York, is an affecting picture, 
and exhibits the veteran’s talents to 
much advantage.—217, the Marriage 
of the above Duke of York to Lady 
Anne Mowbray, only daughter and 
heiress of the Duke of Norfolk, a sweet 
chubby infant, is an original composi- 
tion, and the gravity of the infant 
bride and bridegroom happily express- 
ed. His original want of correct draw- 


ing and skilful handling are very ap- 
parent; yet the picture will please, 
from its merits of expression, in spite 
of thein, 

The Murder of Archbishop Sharp on 
Magus Moor, in 1679, by Balfour of 
Burley, painted by W. ALLAN (No. 33,) 
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is excellently told, and equally well 
painted. The character of the suffering 
prelate, and of the blood-hounds who 
are slaughtering him, are excellently 
pourtrayed ; but we are not quite satis- 
fied with the character of Balfour, who 
had somewhat heroic about him, dif- 
ferent from the mere ruffian of this 
picture, 

The acre of canvass, called the Dis- 
covery of the Regalia of Scotland, by 
GEDDES, No. 293, which we suppose 
must be classed among the historical 
pictures, is only fit for a tea-garden: 
but COOPER’s heroic conduct of Crom- 
well at Marston Moor, No. 123, is in an 
exquisite style, and admirably com- 
posed, well told, and excellently 
painted. - 

The fancy, or poetical class, with 
that of domestic life and minor history, 
are this year well supported by LESLIE 
in his May-day in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, No. 8, with the pretty 
groups of characters, and improved 
style of painting.— Vertumnus and Po- 
mona, No. 23, by Mrs. ANSLEY.— 
Sabrina, No. 62,and abeautiful Cottage 
Scene. No. 53, by the Secretary How- 
ARD.—Sancho Panza relating his re- 
ception and conversation with Dulcinea, 
to his master Don Quixote, No. 109, by 
STOTHARD.—Disabled Soldiers in a 
Cabaret, No. 122, by G. JonES.—Ly- 
sander, Helena, and Puck, No. 127, by 
H. SINGLETON.—Nature blowing bub- 
bles for her Children, No. 128, by W. 
HILTON, a picture replete with beauty 
and infantine grace and character, ex- 
tremely well coloured, and better 
drawn than usual with this artist.— 
WILKIE we leave till another year, 
when his whole strength is put forth.— 
MULREADY shines, and shall be no- 
ticed hereafter. 

The Louse of Morpheus, No. 159, by 
H.HowArD, R.A.— The Servants biting 
their Thumbs, from Romeo and Juliet, 
No. 252, by H. P. BRIGG6s, a picture of 
characteristic humour. — Cleopatra’s 
arrival in Cilicia, No. 261, by W. Erry, 
as gorgeous, as resplendent, as replete 
with magnificent and Eastern splendour 
as can be expressed by the pencil. Mr. 
Etty has but to proceed as he has pro- 
colied. and the highest success must 
attend him. The languid and luscious 
beauty of Cleopatra, in the dress (say 
undress) and character of Venus ; the 
exquisite beauty of her attendant maids 
and lovely cupids ; the splendour of the 
purple sails, and precious gems with 
which the whole is crowded, but not 

to 
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to redundancy, render this picture a 
first-rate in its class. 

CuINT’s Scene from Lock and Key, 
No. 273, with portraits of Knight and 
Munden, are happy likenesses and well 
painted, but a little dry in the colour- 
ing.—282, SHARP’s duthor reading 
his Play to the Performers of Drury 
Lane Theatre in the Green-room, is a 
picture of great merit, and ought to 
have been in justice placed in the great 
room. Many ofthese pictures, and the 
landscapes, miniatures, architecture 
and sculpture, will be noticed more at 
length in our next. 

The BRITISH INSTITUTION 
opened its annual display of pictures 
by the oid masters, and Mr. WEst’s. 
Christ Healing the Sick, on Monday 
the 21st inst. (May.) Our limits and 
the late day of its opening, compel us 
to mention but generally, that it has 
some works of transcendent merit, 
which cannot but be of service to the 
connoisseur, the amateur, and the ar- 
tist. Some extraordinary pieces b 
Remhaudt, which he left unfinished, 
serve to shew that eminent master’s 
mode of executing his wonderful pic- 
tures. A grand work by Rubens, and 
others by the greatest masters, present 
a treat of the most splendid description. 
West’s picture shews but badly in point 
of colouring, and the common place 
character of the head and hands suffer 
by its injudicious approach to the 
mighty masters of the olden-time. 
The engraving by C. HEATH is in a 
good state of progress, and is expected 
to be finished in the course of the sum- 
mer. We are sorry to find, that by a 
too strict interpretation of a rule of the 
society, which, to encourage artists to 
study in their gallery, provides that 
none but those who painted in their last 
season shall be admitted gratis to the 
exhibition ofthe old masters, that man 
of their best students are excluded from 
the delightful exhibition of this year, 
unless they pay their shillings every 
time they may visit it. 

The EXHIBITION of the WATER 
COLOUR SOCIETY is open this year 
at the lower roomof Bullock’s Museum, 
where LE THIERES’ picture of Brutus 
was formerly exhibited, and with a 
return to their former rule of exhibit- 
ing none but paintings in water colours. 
JOHN VARLEY, the FIELDINGS, WILD, 
CHRISTALL, and other members of the 
society, take the lead, but the whole is 
adull monotonous repetition of former 
years, worn-out landscapes, and a cloy- 
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ing. sweetness like an entire meal of 
pastry, ora concert of flageolets, or mu- 
sical snuff-boxes. 

Mr. WARD’S ALLEGORY op 
THE BATTLE oF WATERLOO: 
painted by commission for the direc. 
tors of the British Institution, exhibit. 
ing also at Bullock’s, is a tissue of pla 
giarism from Rubens, Otho Venius, 
Jacob Behmen, and Baron Munchan- 
sen. Wellington looks like a haber. 
dasher in new uniform; Blacher and 
Platoff like the best portraits of them; 
Britannia like Charles Kemble in petti- 
coats ; Religion, like a lady’s maid ; the 
Genius flying in the Sky like the rera- 
cious Baron flying to the Moon, and 
numerous other etceteras of mawkish 
common-places. Yet there is a mas- 
tery of the pencil, a knowledge of ani- 
mal character in the horse, and the 
lion, and a display of colour worthy of 
a better composition and a more judi- 
cieus story. We are sorry he hasaban- 
doned the twisted column and Ruben- 
esque Architecture, as there would then 
have been more copies of that great 
colourist in existence when the origi- 
nals are decayed and gone. 

Mr. HOFLAND’S EXHIBITION OF A 
COLLECTION OF HIS WoRKS at No. 
106, New Bond-street, is an attractive 
exhibition on two grounds. Principally 
on account of the great merit of the 
pictures, and secondly, on account of 
the extraordinary conduct of the men 
in office at the Royal Academy to an 
artist who has been one of their best 
supporters, both as an exhibitor and as 
an advocate for all their bad measures, 
for some years past, and which gives @ 
touch of ingratitude to the transaction. 
Mr. Hofland sent the principal picture, 
the beautiful and charmingly natural 
view of Richmond, to the academy for 
this year’s exhibition, where it would 
have formed a very striking ornament; 
but learning through some friend that 
it was on the doubtful list, he with 
more decision of character than we gave 
so humble a suitor for academic ho- 
nours credit for, instantly withdrew it, 
and very properly exhibited it as aa 
appeal to the public against this mant- 
fest injustice of the academic cabal. 
The exhibition of these works cat- 
not but raise their author in public 
estimation. His style is so natural, 0 
formed upon actual study from nature, 
and so opposite to exhibitional glare 
and tinsel, that he cannot but look 
well in a private collection, or by him- 
self. Jerusalem—the city by moon 
light, 
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light, and Richmond-hill we remem- 
ber, and have criticised -before. 

Mr. GLOVER’S EXHIBITION OF HIS 
owN PIcTURES in Old Bond-street, is 
also among the attractive exhibitions 
now open, and those who are acquaint- 
ed with this artist’s works, (and who at 
all acquainted with art is not), can 
judge of its merits. His pictures in oil 
are less like his water-colour works 
than formerly, but stil] too much like 
Claude and the old Italian painters, to 
be like English nature, or to form a 

ood original style of his own. 

Mr. MARTIN’s two pictures of Bel- 
shazzar’s Feast and Joshua, are on 
exhibition in the Strand for the gra- 
tification of - those who could not 
properly see them at the British 
Gallery. Having reviewed them and 
noticed their merits before, we think it 
needless to repeat our opinions. 

The traveller BELZONI’S very in- 
teresting exhibition of his Egyptian 
Antiquities must unavoidably be omit- 
ted till our next, when we will endea- 
vour to do justice to its interesting 
character. 

SIGNOR REVELLI’S grand picture of 
the Queen’s Trial in the House of Lords 
is a poor production—being neither 
like the place where it took place, nor 
the portraits like those they are said to 
represent. We are glad it is not by an 
English artist. 

Mr. BACKLER’S private view of the 


three new windows recently finished - 


by him for the churches of Dudley, 
Southwell, and Macclesfield, at his 
house in Newman-street, are good 
specimens of the modern art of staining 
glass, and are worthy the attention of 
the amateur. We are sorry our want 
of room will not allow us to do justice 
to them this month. 

The ENGRAVERS’ EXHIBITION _in 
Soho-square is an excellent plan to 
which we wish success, and for a first 
year isa very good one. An annual 
display of their new works will be both 
interesting to the public, and service- 
able to the artists. We shall notice it 
further in our next. 


PHILOSOPHICAL INSTITUTION, BIR- 
MINGHAM, - This institution closed its 
winter session with a course of eight 
lectures on architecture by Mr. Elmes, 
which were numerouslyand respectably 
attended by the most eminent and 
scientific of both sexes of that opulent 
manufacturing town and its vicinity. 
For obvious reasons we say nothing 
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about them, except that they gave uni- 
versal satisfaction to the society, and 
they are now in the press and will be 
published in less than a month. 

SALE OF THE LATE MARCHIONESS 
OF THOMOND’S pictures, by Mr. Chris- 
tic: The pictures of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nokls which belonged to this lady, who 
was his niece, and well known at her 
uncle’s parties as Miss Palmer, pro- 
duced unusual and even unexpected 
prices. Among them we produce the 
following as an example, namely— 

The ‘Charity’ sold for 1,500 guineas, 
a larger sum than has ever been given 
before for a single picture produced by 
an Englishman, with the exception of 
‘ Christ healing the Sick,’ painted by 
the late Mr. West for the British Insti- 
tution. 

The following 11 pictures are the ori- 
ginal designs for the compartments of 
the window of New College, Oxford, 
which were copied on stained glass by 
Jarvis; that picture which forms the 
centre of the window, the subject of 
which is the Nativity, was the property 
of the Duke of Rutland, and destroyed 
by fire at Belvoir Castle: 

Charity, purchased by Lord Normanton, 
for 1500 guineas. 

Faith, by Ditto, for 400 guineas. 

Hope, by Ditto, for 650 guineas. 

Temperance, by Ditto, for 600 guineas. 


Justice, by Ditto, for 1100 guineas. 
Fortitude, by Ditto, for 700 guineas. 
Prudence, by Ditto, for 350 guineas. 


Portraits of Sir Joshua Reynolds and 
Jarvis, as Shepherds at the Nativity, by 
Earl Fitzwilliam, for 410 guineas. 

A Shepherd Boy and Dog, by Ditto, for 
600 guineas. 

Young St. John and the Lamb, by Mr. 
Danby, for 175 guineas. 

A Nymph and Cupid; the admirable 
fancy subject usually termed the Snake in 
the Grass; was purchased by Mr. Soane, 
the architect, for 510 guineas; who also 
bought Sir Joshua’s copy of the Marlbo- 
rough Gems for 77 guineas. 

Dido on a Funeral! Pile, bought by Sir C. 
Long for the British Iustitution, for 700 
guineas. 

Hope nursing Love, by Mr. Morrell, of 
Portland Place, for 215 guineas. 

A Young Shepherdess, by Col. Howard, 
of Grosvenor Square, for 210 guineas. 

Portrait of Lady Spenser, by M. Wansey, 
for 55 guineas. 

A whole length portrait of the late Earl 
of Dunmore, for 145 guineas. 

Portrait of Ad. Lord Rodney, for 115 
guineas. 

Portrait of the Duchess of Marlborough, 


for 90 guineas. 
" - A Girl's 
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A Girl’s Head, with a string of pearls in- 
terwoven in her hair, by Lord De Dun- 
stanville, for 42 guineas. 

A bold Landscape and Figure, by Mr. 
Cunliffe, for 400 guineas. 

Stuart Wortley purchased the portrait of 
Mrs. Robinson, in the first day’s sale, at a 
large price. ‘ 

There were a few bronzes and pictures 
of the first class by the Old Masters, but 
as the productions of Sir Joshua’s pencil 
were evidently the great point of attrac- 
tion, these were considered to obtain but 
indifferent prices. 

The Marriage of St. Catherine, painted 
by Coreggio ; to the eloquent and elaborate 
description of which Mr. Christie has de- 
voted two entire pages of his catalogue, 
and which formerly was valued at £2,000, 
was purchased for the Duke of Northum- 
berland, for 215 guineas. 

An original Bust of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
in marble, by an Italian artist, and from 
which Sir Joshua seems to have taken all 
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the portraits of himself painted | 

ate in lif 
was purchased by Mr. Geo. ° 
for 160 guineas. ; Mare — 


i . noble gronp of Nessus and " 
in bronze, was purchas : 
mouth for the King, at mt eos: 7 

A fine equestrian figure of Marcus A 
relius, in bronze, sold for 35 guineas q 

A Sleeping Cupid, by Guido, bought b 
Mr. Danby, for 85 guineas. 4 
dina ‘oustgaaa tae by Teniers, sold for 

Cleopatra Dissolving the Pe inte 
by J. Steen, sold for Yeruier ili 

A fine plaister Bust of Dr. Johnson, much 
esteemed by Sir Joshua Reynolds, was 
purchased by Mr. James Boswell, for 10 
guineas. 

The amount of the second day's sale 
exceeded £15,000, which is £5000 more 
than the highest and most sanguine 
estimate previously made of their value, 


J. E. 





NEW MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


— 


A Favourite Greek Air, with Variations 
for the Piano Forte, by Philip Knap- 
ton. 3s. 

HIS air is light in its texture, and 

simple in its style. The varia- 
tions, which are not fewer than eleven 
in number, are conducted with an at- 
tention to diversity, and an active em- 
ployment of both the right hand and 
the left. However, after all the labour 
bestowed upon them with a view to 
the production of a variegated effect, 
we must, in candour say, that they 
somewhat oppress the ear with their 
almost unavoidable monotony, and 
create an expectation that is not full 
answered. If, however, the publica- 
tion be chiefly intended as a piano- 
forte praxis, it will not be without its 
utility, nor miss the object aimed at by 
the composer. 

“Oh! Listen to your Lover,” 
by Charles E. Bistes be cuialie read 

_. The melody of this song exhibits no 
indifferent specimen of a sprightly 
fancy, and may justly be said to indi- 
cate some degree of taste, though ra- 
ther the taste of a singer than a com- 
poser. Without any remarkable 
strength of feature, the passages are 
a smooth and unembarrassed : 
and if the sentiments of the words is 
not forcibly expressed, still there is 
evidence of its having been attended 
to; and the whole carries with it an 
air of pleasantness and interest. 


La Jeune Musicienne ; an Easy Lesson 
for the Piano Forte, by Anthony Fors- 
ter. 1s. 6d, 

This lesson is composed in the man- 
ner of a rondo. The subject, if not 
very new or striking, is of a pleasing 
cast, and the excursive matter is by no 
means unanalogus. The aggregate 
effect is of an attractive description; 
and we do not flatter Mr. Forster, when 
we avow the opinion, that his compo- 
sition, viewed generally, possesses me- 
rit, and deserves a favourable recep- 
tion. | 
The Celebrated Psychean Quadrille, con- 

taining La Flore, La Imogine, Le Ze- 

phire, La Dejanire et La Belle Jar- 

dinere, composed by R. Topliff. 58. 

This little publication possesses the 
advantages of prettiness, animation, 
and variety. The first four pieces 


though trifles, are original in their 


passages, and pleasing in their general 
effect; and the Devonshire Waltz % 
more interesting than the majority of 
the movements intended as accompal!- 
ments to the light fantastic toe. As 
exercises for inners on the piand- 
forte, we think these pieces not only 
agreeable but useful; and venture 
little in predicting their favourable 
reception with the public. , 
Grecian Air, with Variations for the 
Piano Forte, by Sam.Webb, jun. 2s. 6d. 
Together with some ingeniousy 
constructed harmonies, we find in these 
: variations 
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variations a few crude, ‘crabbed, and 
unprepared chords. Indeed, the ap- 
pearance of the whole, rather betrays a 
straining after eccentricities, than an 
easy and natural developement of sci- 
ence. For the attainment of variety, 
or for the vain osteatation of theoreti- 
cal knowledge, the greatest masters 
will sometimes run into extraneous and 
grotesque combinations ; but then they 
cencrally have the address to give a 
seeming occasion for them ; or to min- 
gle and relieve them with popular and 
pleasing matter, or to lend them an 
adventitious sweetness, and impart to 
(lem a collateral recommendation. 

A Greek Air, with Variations for the 

Piano Forte, by R. A. Firth. 2s: 

Mr. Firth has furnished to this air 
seventeen variations, in each of which, 
though it exhibits much freedom of 
fancy, the theme is adhered to with 
tolerable truth and scrupulosity. As 
an exercise for the instrument for which 
it is designed, this publication will 
have its usefulness acknowledged by 
juvenile practitioners; and as a diver- 
tisement it will not fail to please the 
tasteful audiior. 

The second volume of Mr. GARD- 
NER‘S Oratorio of Judah, is far ad- 
vanced in the hands of the engraver, 
and will be published in a few weeks. 
It is as creditable to the genius of this 
gentleman, as to the good taste of the 
age, that his work of Sacred Melodies 
lias passed through .cight editions, 
and the first volume of the Oratorio of 
Judah is now in its second edition. 

THE DRAMA. 

Notwithstanding the ardent efforts 
of the managers, the taste and spirit 
with which they decorate their specta- 
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cles, their liberal and expensive list of 
—— and the new credit and 
ustre thrown upon their establish- 
ments by the repeated visits of the 
King, their prosperity has of late been 
fluctuating. We are sorry to say, that 
though s:me nights have brought a 
tolerable reward to their exertions, the 
receipts of others have not compensated 
their out-goings: and that but for a 
few fortunate circumstances, the gene- 
ral result of their labours would have 
been a loss, instead of that remunera- 
tion which every liberal mind must 
feel to be due to those whose judgment, 
care and industry, provide for the 
public so rational and noble an enter- 
tainment as that of a well-appointed 
and judiciously conducted sta ge. 
At Drury-lane, the dull tragedy of 
Marino Faliero, by Lord Byron, ef- 
fected nothing for the manager; but 
the repetition of the ever, and deserv- 
edly popular operas of the Duenna 
and Love in a Village, together with 
the revival of Colley Cibber’s She wou'd 
and she woud not, wnder.the title of the 
Kind Impostor, have given advantageous 
employment to the talents of Mr. Bra- 
ham, Miss Wilson, and the other vocal- 
ists of that theatre. At Covent Garden, 
Miss Dance’s Juliet, Belvidera, and 
Lady Townly, aided by Macready’s 
Henry Quatre, and .Rob Roy, Miss 
Hallande’s Violetta, and a diversity 
of new and splendid scenery, have gra- 
tified the public, and benefitted the 
treasury. But the obstacles to any 
brilliant and permanent success, are 
tco various and numerous not in a 
great measure to resist the most inde- 
fatigable exertions of managerial zeal 
ree ingenuity. 








MEDICAL REPORT. | : 

Rerort of Diskasks and Casuanties occurring in public and private Practice 

of the Physician who has the care of the Western District of the City DisPENsARY. 
-——— 


A LITTLE patient hasjust been brought 

to the reporter with that disease 
which is improperly termed external wa- 
tery head—improperly, inasmuch as for 
the most part the effusions in these cases 
1s as Well in as upon the brain; and, in- 
deed, the exterior appearances are rather 
the consequences than the essence of the 
malady, since the process of ossification is 
prevented from proceeding with due regu- 
larity by the pervading debility of the 
frame— a debility which manifests itself 
mainly in the lymphatic organization, and 
the remedies of which, as far as they are 
Successful, prove so by virtue of exciting 
MONTHLY Mag. No. 354. 


that particular part of the system. In 
the case alluded to, small doses of calomel 
have been ordered twice a week, and twice 
daily are taken very small doses likewise 
of tincture of foxglove ; these doses being 
gradually augmented. This species of 
hydrocephalus, being not only constitu- 
tional but congenital, is for the most part 
considered beyond the reach of the cura- 
tive art ; but the reporter has recently wit- 
nessed even the spontaneous subduction 
of a most formidable instance of : this 
most formidable malady, and in the pre- 
sent case there are already a ces 


sufficient to ground expectation that the 
3N medicinal 
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medicinal plan is gradually operating the 
desired eftect—the pulse assumes more 
steadiness and character, the hectic irrita- 
tion is upon the decrease, and the size of 
the head is lessened. 

It has happened to the writer in the 
course of the month, to attend also a case 
of hydrocephalus, in an adult. This was 
at Fulham, and the gentleman in ordinary 
attendance had decided upon its being au 
example of effusion contrary to the opi- 
nion of another practitioner, who regarded 
the case as rather one of common apoplectic 
congestion. With Mr. Wansbrough, the 
reporter found every reason to join issue 
in sentiment, and digitalis with both the 
external and iaternal administration of 
cantharides was prescribed. This medi- 
cinal plan was instituted with a view at 
once of exciting absorption, and produc- 
ing a vicarious, metastatic action ; and the 
event has happily accorded with the hopes 
with which it was suggested. The uri- 
nary organs were violently excited, a co- 
pious exudation of a lymphatic fluid took 
place from the ear, and the patient has 
recovered. Mr. Wansbrough writes word 
that he is preparing a full account of the 
particulars of this case for publication in 
an early volume of the London Medical 
Repository. 

To the absorbent faculty, in the opinion 
of the writer, much more attention is due 
in the practice of medicine than is gene- 
rally given; even common inflammation 
cannot be subdued without a certain mea- 
sure of impulse being imparted to those 
vessels which are especially engaged in 
the developement of that function. Mr. 
Magendie has lately shewn, by a beautiful 
series of experiments, that venzsection 
proves often more serviceable by the free- 
dom which it gives to the exercise of the 
absorbents, than by its immediately seda- 
tive operation upon the arterial system of 
vessels. It is upon this principle indeed, 
that moderate bleeding often proves so 
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beneficial, even in those morbid States 
the counteraction of which is eventyal), 
to be secured by stimulating agency ; a 
in which a cordial may often thus Seien, 
veyed at the point of the lancet. 

Infantile affections, which at once impli. 
cate the mesentery and mucous membrane 
of the howels, continue to be among the 
ordinary occurrences of practice. It be. 
hoves the physician to give prompt at. 
tention to these disordered states, since 
not only is the source of nutriment jp. 
terfered with by the glandular dj 
but the local mischief comes at length, if 
not arrested to produce extensive disorgani- 
zation of parts, and the complaint whieh 
commenced as one simply of obstruction 
terminates in inflammatory disorganiza. 
tion; it is in these maladies too that the 
fox-glove, in combination with other alte. 
rative medicinals, displays a decided 
agency, and it does so by virtue of the 
combined power with which it is endowed 
—that of quelling the inordinancy of arte. 
rial excitations, and stimulating the lan- 
guid absorbents. The Hydrarg.cum creti 
of the Londoa Phar macoperia is also an ad. 
mirable medicinal under these circum. 
stances, if administered before the inflam- 
matory actions have become too confirmed 
and extenctive. 

The writer has recently received from 
his friend, Dr. Williams, of Ipswich, addi- 
tional testimonials in evidence of the pecu- 
liar virtues possessed by the seeds of col- 
chicum in rheumatic and some other chronic 
complaints. These will be found in the 
Medical Repository of the present month ; 
and, coming from such authority as that 
just mentioned, will not fail to excite much 
interest, and induce, on the part of the 
readers, further trial. Inthe next paper 
may probably be found a report of some 
experiments on the effect of these seeds in 
the reporter’s own practice. 

D. Uwins. M.D. 

Bedford Row, May 20, 1821. 





HE weather has continued variable 
throughout the month, with sudden 
alternations of heat and cold, which assur- 
edly must have had an ill effect on eve 

species of vegetation to a certain degree ; 
and the blossoms of all fruit trees have 
suffered from the blight: but as they were 
in such luxuriant plenty, a sufficiency is 
said to remain for an abundant crop. Of 
grass the shew is great, both in the feed- 
ing and hay districts. The same with lu- 
cern, clover, and other grasses. Some 
clovers, which it was supposed had failed, 
have lately recovered, from the showery 
weather, and now exhibit a strong plant. 
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Tares also are improved, and the potatoe 
plants are improving. The wheats gener 
ally, appear strong and healthy, and al- 
though a month since they were rewark- 
ably backward upon some good lands, 00 
others they are at present in the opposite 
extreme. All the spring crops have @ 
thriving and luxuriant appearance, and 
the beans which were cut by the frosts, 
now want but the genial warmth of the 
sun for their full recovery. The thin set 
wheats, within the last two or three weeks, 
have tillered away luxuriantly. The tut 
nip lands are getting into order. Hops 


have received some check from the pri 
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able and cold weather, but the bine is 
generally strong and healthy. In some 
few districts, the hop culture has been dis- 
continued, but it may prove a questionable 
speculation whether corn will pay better. 
There has been a start of a shilling or two 
in the price of wheat, but weather markets 
may be expected at this season, and should 
the weather prove favourable, at any rate, 
no rise can be rationally predicted, Mar- 
kets for both cattle and sheep have been 
abundantly supplied, and pork and veal at 
considerably reduced prices. A Norfolk 
correspondent of 24th inst. deeming no 
farther report necessary, writes—*“ the 
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affairs of the farmers are becominz worse 
every day, and the country is overrun 
with labourers for whom no employment 
can be found.” : 

Average Prices : Beef 3s. 8d. to 5s. 4d,— 
Mutton 3s. Od. to 4s. 8d.—Lamb 4s. 4d. to 
6s. 8d.—Veal 3s. 4d. to 5s. 8d.— Pork 3s. 4d. 
to 6s. 0d.—Bacon 3s. 10d. to 4s. 8d.—Raw 
Fat 2s. 11d.—Wheat 35s. to 65s.— 
Barley 26s. to 29s.— Oats 15s. to 27s.— The 
quartern loaf in London 9}d.—Hay 45s. to 
90s. Od.—Clover. do. 60s. to 105s.—Straw 
24s. to 34s.—Coals in the Pool 30s. 6d. to 
42s. 6d. 
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PRICES or MERCHANDIZE. April 27. May 28. 
Cocoa, W. I. common £3 15 0 to 4 5 O 315 0 to 4 °0 O perecwt 
Coffee, Jamaica, ordinary 5 8 O .. 5 16 O 5 7 0 .. 5 9 O ditto. 
, fine 610 0 ..7 0 0 516 VU .. § 18 0. ditto. 
—— -, Mocha . & Oo... 910. 808860 0 .. @..0.0 mt owt 
Cotton, W.I.common . 0 O 8$.. 0 O10 000 .. 0 0 O perlb. 
»Demerara . . 09 010 .. 0 1 ~=«1 0 O11 .. O 1 J} ditto. 
Currants : ° 5612 0 ..00 0 5 8 0 .. 512 O per cw. 
Figs, Turkey ‘ 3..3° @.. cc. 3 86.6 200 .. 216 0 ditto. 
Flax, Riga ‘ 57 0 0 .. 0 0 O 56 0 0 .. O O O per ton. 
Hemp, Riga Rhine 43 00 .. 00 0 41 0 0 ..42 0 0 ditto. 
Hops, new, Pockets 7 oe | 26 6 ae 00 0 .. O O O per ewt. 
——- -—, Sussex, do. £13.60 2#4WCe . 06 VV... & Oe 2:.ae 
Iron, British, Bars 000 ..0 90 0 0 0 0 .. O O. O per ton. 
, Pigs . 600 .0 0-0 000 .. 0 0 O ditto. 
Oil, Lucca oo -'@ ..10 © 86 00 0 .. 0 O O per jar 
-~-, Galipoli . 68 0 0 ..69 0 O 66 0 0 .. O O Q per ton. 
Rags : | oti Sr GOt Ors ®-.6. © 118 0 .. 0 O Oy er ewt. 
Raisins, bloomorjarynew 4 0 0 . 4 0 0 315 0 .. 0 0 O ditto. 
Rice, Patna kind 000 .0 0 0 000 .. 0 0 0 ditto 
——, East ladia 010 0 ,. O12 0 000 .. 0:0 0. ditto, 
Silk,Ctinn,raw . =. (018 «1. 1 6 01910 .. 0 O O perlb 
——, Bengal, skein - O14 2 .. OW 2 014 3 .. 016 6 ditto, 
Spices, Cipynamon . . 0 8 6 . O11 6 07 6 .. 0 8 O per lb. 
——., Cloves ’ © 8 9-2 0 310 03 8 .. 0 0 0 ditto 
——, Nutmegs rn ~ 0 -e:... © 428 00 0 ok te 0 O ditto. 
———, Pepper, black 0 0 74.. 0 0 % -0 0 7 .. O O 7} ditto. 
-_—, — , white 0 O117.. 0 O12 © 1.6... © Indiotie 
Spirits, Brandy,Cogniac . 0 3 0 .. 0 3 6 000 .. 0 O O per gal. 
— -—,Geneva Hollands” @ 1 8-.s--0 0 O 0 1 8 .. 0 1:10 ditto. 

- — y Rum, Jamaica . O 2 2 .. O 3 6 03 6 .. 0 3 9 ditto. 
Sugar, brown ’ 20 ..3 0 O 212 0 .. 3 1 O perewt. 
——-, Jamaica, fine 310 0 .. 315 0 311 0 .. 313 O per cwt. 
—~—, East India, brown 018. 0 .. 15 @ 000 .. 0 0 O ditto. 
——,lump, fine . 4140 ..65 5 O 417 0 .. 5&5 2 O perewt. 
Tallow, town-melted 000... 0 0-0 0 0 0 .. 0 O O percwt. 

-——, Russia, yellow . 2 8 0 .. 2 8 & 2 10 0 -- 0 O O ditto. 
Tea, Bohea ~~. viniicu cee O Binhh 0 2 2.-. 0 O O- per lb 
—--,Hyson, best . . 0 3 8 .. O 4 8 000 .. 0 0 O ditto. 
Wine, Madeira, old . 280 0 .. 40 0 O 30 0 O .. 35 O O per pipe 
——-,Port,old . . 45 0 O .. 52 0.0 30 0 O .. 48 O O ditto. - 
0 0 .. 60 0 0 25 0 0 .. 45 O O per but. 


‘~~ », Sherry : . 30 


Premiums of Insurance.. «Guernsey or Jersey, 
fast, 12s. 6d.—-Hambro’, 10s. 6d. — Madeira, 15s. 


and home, 4gs. to 6gs. 
Course of Exchange, 





12s. 6d.—Cork or Dublin, 12s. 6d.—Bel- 
94,—Jamaica, 30s. — Greenland, out 


May. 25.— Amsterdam, 12 14,.—Hamburgh, 38 7.—Paris, 25 80. 


—Leghorn, 463.— Lisbon, 49}.—Dublin, 9 per cent. ag a toner 
Premiums on Shares and ‘Canals, and Joint Stock Companies.—Birmingh 


am, 5601. — 
Coventry, 
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India Docks, 1661.—London, 1001.— West India, 1711.--Southwark Barper, V5, 
51. 10s.— Royal Exchange AssurnaNcE, 2301.—Albion, 411. Os. —Globe, 1221, 


At the Office of Wolfe and Edmonds’, 
The 3 per cent. Reduced, on the 25th was 743; 3 per cent. consuls, 7545 5 per cent, 


Licut Company, 611. —City Ditto, 106. 


navy 110. 


Gold in bars 31, 17s. 10jd. per oz —New doubloons, 31. 11s. 3d.—Silver in bars 4s, 114, 


LC RT, 


Bankrupts and Dividends. 


Coventry; 9701.—Deérby, 1351.—Etesmere,651.—Grand Surrey 581.—Grand Un 
—Grand Junction, 221). - Grind Westefn, 41.—Leeds and Liverpoo), 3151—Leicester, 296 
—Loughbro’, 26001.—Oxford, 630}.—Trent and Mersey, 17501.—Worcester, : 





[June |, 
ion, 241, 0, 
261,— 


0s—Gas 





ALPHABETICAL LIST OF BANKRUPTCIES announced between the 20th of April 
and the 20th of May, 1821: extracted from the London Gazette, 


ooo 


BANKRUPTCIES. [this Month 115.] 
Solicitors’ Names are in Parentheses. 


ADAMS, J. Stainford, corn merchant. (Lon 
and Co. Holborn Court, Gray’s Ion, an 
Jackson, Stanford. 
Allison, G. Bishop Wearmouth, 10 maker. 
(Blakiston, Symonds Inn, and Hynde, Bishop 
Wearmouth. 

Ambrose, W. Clapton, carpenter. (Robinson and 
Co. Charter House Square 


Avaty, ee shopkeeper. (C. Pearson, 
e 


mple. 

Bailey, Ww. H. Cheltenham, banker. (Vizard and 
Co. Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and Pruen and Co. 
Cheltenham. , 

Barnet, J. jun. West-street, West Smithfield, vic- 
tualler. (Bugby, Clerkenweld Close. 

Baverstock, R. Brompton, plumber. (Russel and 
Son, Lant-street, Southwark. 

Beardmore. E. Newcastle Under, Lyme, shoemaker. 
(Thomas, Barnard’s Inn, and Rolls, Newcastle, 

Blansum, W. B. Stamford, grocer. (Jeyes, Chan- 
cery-lane. - 

Blakey, J. R. Liverpool, vinegar maker and mer- 
chant. (Lowndes, Liverpool. 

Bosher, T. of Slate End, near Wallingford, dealer 
in timber. oo New Jnn. ; 

Bruton, G. N. Devizes, coach maker. (White, 
sey , 

Battery, 8. West Steckwith, Nottinghamshire, 
maltster. (Hall and Co. New Boswell Court, 

- and Owen, Bawtry, York. 

Cameron, J. Suckley, Worcester, farmer. 5 ag 

Chancery-lane, and Huband, Lydiat 


ouse 
Worcester. “ 

Clarke, F. Gainsborough, draper. (Payne, Notting- 
hamshire. 


Collin, 8. Woodlesford, York, blacksmith. (Firth, 
Wakefield. 

Coney, T. Sculthorpe, Norfolk, miller. (Lupton 
Miles’s-lane, Cannon-street,and Cotton and Co. 
Fakenhain. 

Copland, S. jun. Blackheath, victualler. (Fawcett, 
Jewin-street, Aldersgate-street. 

Corri, N. Golden-square, dealer in music, &e. (Pike, 
New Boswell Court. 

Crumble, G. and Warr,J, York, tobacco mannfae- 
turers,( Lake, Cateaton-st. and Wood, York. 
Curwen, J. Great East Cheap, tea-broker. (Wilkes, 

Finsbury Place. 


Dawson, R. Norwich, linen-draper. (Simpson and 
Dean, J. Bingley, York, build 
an, J. Bingley, York, builder. (Blagrave and 
Co. Symonds Ton, and Tolson, Bingles ; -" 
Demayhe, W. > a York, worsted spinner. 
E it raion re Thavies Inn, and Crossley, 
vereux . Hi. Calais, merchant. (Watki 

Co. Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s ~~ 
Dieken, J. Shrewsbury, upholsterer. soaks and 

Co. Chancery-lane, and Williams,Shrewsbury. 
Driver, J. and M. Bristol, cabinet-makers. (Evans 

Hatton Garden, and Habertield, Bristol. ; 
Essex. M. of Coventry, and Wood street, Cheap- 

side, silk manufacturer. (James, Bucklersbury, 
Fate, W. late of Settle, Yorkshire, cabinet-maker. 
Fow er rig ae — Leeming, Settle. 

r, G. um pton von, hosier. (Brid 
and Co, Red ee } Uirldgee 





Franke, R. sen Newark upon Trent, miller, ( 
and Co. Holborn Court, Gray’s Inn, and Tal. 
lents and Co. Newark. 

French, R. Wimpole, Cambridgeshire, shopkeeper, 
(Toone and Co. Craven-street, Strand. 

Gilbert, J. Church-street, Mile End New Town, 
victualler. (Argill, Whitechapel Road. 

Glover, B. late of Bread-street, but now of Wailing 
street, Manchester, warehouseman.  (Law- 
rence, Dean’s Court, Doctors’ Commons. 

Goodair, J. late of Chorley, Lancaster, cot . 
ner. (Hurd and Co. Temple, and Buckley, 
Manchester. 

Gorton, J. Henry-street, Hampstead Road, smith, 
(Vincent, Bedford-street, ford Square. 
Greenwood, T. jun. Preston, Lancaster, upholsterer, 
= and Co. Temple, and Troughton and Co, 

reston 


Hall, H. and Hall, J. Upper Thames-street, and 
Wolverhampton, iron merchants. (Mangnall, 
Aldermanbury. 

Hawkins, J. Farucombe, Surrey, erape-manufac- 
turer. (Florence, Minories. 

Hannington, 8. Putney, ironmonger. (Cobb, Cle- 
ment’s Inn. 

Hebdin, W. Leeds, Hebdin, A. O. Parliament- 
street, and Brown, J. sen. Leeds, merchants, 
(rey and Co. Covent Garden, and Hemingway, 

eeds. 

Henzhaw, J.Glocester-place, Portman Square, book- 
seller, (Fowler, Clement’s Inn. 

Hulkes, T. E. Rochester, miller. (Collins, Great 
‘Knight Ryder-street, Doctors’ Commons. 
Hunton, G. Cateaton-street, linen and woollen-fae- 

tor warehouseman. (Gatly and Co. Angel 

Court, Throgmorton-street. ; 

Jerry, J. Kirton, Suffolk, malster. (Bromley, Gray's 
Inn-square, aud Jackaman, Ipswich. 

Kelosy, B. Nuneaton, innkeeper. (Constable and 
o. Svmond’s Inn, Chancery-lane. 

Killick, W. Cheam, Surrey, coalmerchant. (Van- 
dereomb and Co. Bush-lane, Cannon-street. 

King,] W. Worcester, draper. (Vizard and Co. 

incoln’s Inn Fields. ; 

Kyffen, J. Lime House Hole, dealer. (Reilly, Cle 

:. — Inn. ae 8 Gaui 

aghton, J. late of Arbourn Square, 
Road, mariners (Tomlinson and Co. Copthall 
Court, Throgmorton-street. 

Lawledge, M. Harley-street, Cavendish Square, Up- 
holsterer, (Pearce and Co, Salisbury Square. 

Lawton, R. Bottoms Within Btayley, Cheshire, 
clothier. (Shaw, Ely Place, Holborn, and 
Watkin, Manchester. 

Lee, J. Sunderland, grocer. (Gatly and Co. Angel 
Court, Throgmorton-street. 

Lyon, J. Marsham-street, Westminster, coopet 
(Dawes and Co. Angel Court, Throgmo ne 

Lubbien, F. M. Busy Cottage, Northumberland, 
iron-founder. (tell and Co. Bow Chareh-yard, 
and Stoker, Newcastle. ; 

Mayers, M. Upper Fountain-place, City Road, met 
chant. (Jones and Co. Slew 

Menke, D. ‘Tr. Primrose-street, Bishopsgate-st 
a hent, merchant. (Pownall and Co. 
ewr 


Morgan, J . Stroud, linendraper. (Pearson, Pulp 
ourt, Temp'e. Buck- 

M ultigen. T. Bath, silkemerchant. (James; 
ersbnry. Nathan, 

















1821.] 


Payne, T. and D, Cateaton-street, warehouseimen. 
Hindman, Basinghall-street. 
Phillips, B. Tong, Salop, batcher. (Baxterand Co. 
Grays’s Inn-place, and Stanley, Newport. 
Phillips, J. B. Bartlett’s Buildings, jeweller. 
oung, Poland-street, Oxford-street. 


Pound, C. and W. H. Cloth Fair, Woollen-drapers. 


(Watson, Castie-street, Falcon Square. 

Richards, W. Shoreditch, soap-maker. (Young 
and Co. St. Mildred’s Court, Poultry. 

Ryder, J. aud J. New Malton, merchants. (Smith- 
son and Co. Malton, and Sinithsen, Old Jewry. 

Richardson, G. Horncastle, grocer. (Norris, John- 
street, Bedford-row. 

Roberts, H. Holywell, Flintshire, grocer. (Long- 
dill and Co. Gray’s Inn. 

Roe, E. Chadkirk, within Romily, Chester, calico- 
srinter. (Tyler, Temple, and Lingard and Co. 
feoten Nurris, near Stock port. 

Roe, W. Lower, East Smithfield, wheelwright. 
(Biooking. L. 

Sealey, "7 W. Stamford, upholsterer. (Pearce and 
Co. L. 

Shepherd, J. jun. Pirton, and Houghton, R. Bad- 
sey, Worcester, dealers. (Platt, New Bosweil 
Court, and Eikington, Birmingham. ' 

Smart, W. Bishopgate street, carpenter. (Blake. L. 

Emith, J. Patrington, in Holderness, linendraper. 
(Walinesley. 

Spencer, W. Bristol, cornfactor. come and Co. L. 

Stodart, R. and M. Sirand, booksellers. (Gale. L. 

Tate, J. Liverpool, provision merchant (Denison. 

Thomas, H. W. Wolverhampton, upholsterer. 
Price, Wolverhampton, and Wright, L. 

Thompson, H. Sculcoates, Yorkshire, merchant. 
(Bewman, L. 
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Nathan, J. Westbury-upon-Trim, music-seller, &. 
a (Evans, Hatton orden,ant Haberfield, Bristol. 


Turner, D. Whitechapel Road, ti 
utner, 8. Stock Exchange, Capet stock- 
. broker. Mane Ser Cob, eee 
aug - Monythusloyne, Monmout 
thecary and eanleeechude. ( ee ete — 
Waller, M. late of Stone, Staffordshire, victualler 
wow Stone, and Barbor, L. y 
— . “~: Sutton-street, Soho, carpenter. (She- 
er, te 
Walls, T. Webber-street, and Lambeth M . 
manufacturers. (Clabon, L. — 
Mew - J — of Banbury, biewer. (Fisher and 
vo. L. 
Watiough, J. Orford, Lincolnshire, farmer. 
(Dax, L. 
Welsh, J. High Holborn, master mariner. (Tom- 
w —— # i _ L. 
estaway,J. Exeter. watchmaker. (Wri . 
and Fasting, Exeter. eee 
Wetton, J. James, W. and Payne, jun. Wood-st. 
and of a and Nuneaton, ribbon manu- 
factuiers. (Barfoot, L. 
Wharton, R. and H. Little Crosby, Laneaster, 
_joineis. (Hodgson. 
Wiikinson, G. York, linendraper. (Hall and Co. 
_L. and Townsend, Preston. 
Williams, L. W. Fleet-street, wine-merchant. 
(Lewis, I. 
Wilmot, D. Piinces-street, Rotherhithe, mariner. 
(Patterson and Co. L. 
A me J. Chichester, ironmonger. (Comer- 
ord, L. 
a oe Loch, Yorkshire, maltster. (Bat- 
ye, L. 
Woodeock, C. Norwich, coachmaker. (Pugh, L. 
Young, J. jun. Romsey, upholsterer. (Phillips, L. 


Abbot, S. New Court, St. Swi- 
thin’s-lane. 

Adamns, J. Stamford. 

Alston, W. Heybridge Hall, 
Essex. 

Awmhurst, 5. Market-stceet , West- 
minster. 

nem H. Blackburn, Lancas- 
er 


Backhouse, G. Kendal. 

Backshell, J. and Batt, A. W. 
Withey. 

Barbe, St. John, Austin Friars. 

Barnet, T. Kendal. 

Barton, H. Paul’s Cray, Kent. 

Bayley, C. R. H. Swallow Field, 
Wilts. 

Beecher, C. €. Lothbury. 

Bell, N. Boreham Park, Herts. 

Benson, J. R. Russell-place, 
Fitzroy-square. 

Bentley, M. Wakefield. 

Bewley, W. Manchester 

Bigland, G. B. Bigland Hall, Lan- 
casier, 


Blackburn, P. Plymouth and Ba-~— 


singhall-street. 

Blackbum, T. Mount Street, 
Whitechapel Road. 

Bourke, J.  Albemarle-street, 
Piceadilly. 

Bradshaw, J. and R. and Win- 
der, J. Lanea-ter. 

Brock, W. and Le Mesurier, B. 
Warnford-court, Throgmor- 
ton-street. 

Eromley, J. Circus-street, New 
Road, Mary-le-bune. 

Buchanan, J. She: born-lane. 

Buck, C. Sun-yard, East Smith- 
field. 

Burne, W. Exeter. 

Bush, J. Bishop Stortford, Herts. 

Caig, P. Liverpool. 

Canue jd. Bishop Wearmouth. 

Cassi y, T. Liverpool. 

a R. Friday-street, Cheap- 

ide, 


DIVIDENDS. 


Cattell, E. Milverton, Warwick. 

Cawmont, P. Old Broad-street. 

= A. and Loughnan, A. St. 

witbin’s-lane. 

Cohen, B. Bishopgate-street. 

Collison, J. Chorley, Lancaster. 

Cook, W. Beanacre, Wilts. 

Cooper, J. Cainbridge. 

Copp, W. and A. Exeter. 

Cotterill, K. M. andC. G. Vine- 
street, Liquorpond-street. 

Cotton, J. Broad-street. 

Cousins, J. Charlton-street, $So- 
iner’s Town. 

Creak, T. K. and Crosbie, J. and 
J. Rotherhithe. 

Crooke, W. Beanacre, Wilts. 

Daniels, H. and M. Bury-street, 
St. Mary Axe. 

Daniels, W. jun. Bishop Stort- 
ford. 

Davies,J. Shrewsbury, and Pan- 
ter,G. Heyrod, Lancashire. 

Davison, J. Hinckley. 

Day, J. and Spratwell, J. Tavi- 

stock-street, Covent Garden. 

Devey, W. and J. Coal Exchange. 

Devey, W .Holland-street, Surrey. 

Devey, J. Coal Exehange. 

Devey, W. Albion Coal-wharf, 
- heady 

Dixie, I. and B. Faleon-square. 

Dobe!!, J. Staplehurst, 

Dowley, T. avd Co. Willow-st. 
Bankside. 

Foot, B. Gracechurch-street. 

Foulkes, E. and Damiton, J. 
Manchester. 

Fowler, G. Collumpton, Devon. 

Freeman, J. Hatton Garden. 

Fry, E. Houndsditeh, ; 

Gilbert, J. Church-street, Mile 
End, New Town. 

Gilbert, W.R. Leicester. 

Goggs, H. Docking, Norfolk. 

Goddart, W. jun estoff. 

Gompertz, A. Great Winchester- 
street. 


Gould, W. Sheffield. 

Griffiths, M. and J. R. Bristol. 

Grimshaw, R. Gorton, Lancas- 
ter, aud Grimshaw, J. Man- 
ehester. 

Grose, P. Commercial Road. 

Gugard, R. P. Throgmorton- 
street. 

Haffner, M. Cannon-street. St. 
George’s in the East. 

Hailes, C. and J. N. Portsmouth 

—_ 1 Nelson Terrace, Kings- 
and. ‘ 

Heaverstock, R. Brompton. 

Haywood, J. B. and Pinniger, J. 
Cole inan-street. 

Hill, J."Rotherhithe. 

Hobson, J. Sheffield. 

Hodge, W. Great Hermitage- 
street. 

Hudson, J. Birchin-lane. 

Hurley, C. Lancaster. 

Jackson, H. Strand, 

Jarret, T. Shrewsbury. 

Jennings, J. Sittingbourn, Kent. 

lles, J. Bishopgate-street. 

Inchbald, T. Leeds. 

Johnson, W. Heybridge. 

Keating, A. Strand, London. 

Keppel, Z. Alford, Surrey. 

Kilby, J. York. ~ 

King, J. Yeovil. 

Kirkman, J. Gower-street, Bed- 
ford-square. 

Kyffen, J. Limehouse Hole. 


Little. I. Baley,Eiliott, J.Eshgill, 
Little, I. High Lee House, 
Cumberland. Elliott, I. Mid- 
dieton. Elliott, T. Deane 
Hole. Elliot, $. Castle Side, 
Durham. Pullan, T. Pately 

bridge, 
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bridge, York, and Little, W. 
S. Shields, Durham. 

Lloyd, T. and Winter, J. Blue 
Ball Yard, St. Jaines’s-street. 

Lodge, R. Blackbarn, Lancaster. 

Macnair, J. jun. and Atkinson, J. 
Cornbill. 

Marshall, T. Rramley, near Leeds. 

Millard, J.. Cheapside. 

Molling, F. and G. Jerusalem- 
court, Grace Church-street. 

Mills, J. Water-lane, Tower- 
street. 

Moore, W. Houghton, Cumber- 

Neilkon, W.L 

Jeilson . Liver , 
N eville, R. Colebester. 


' Newbold, J. Leamington, Priors, 


Warwick. 

Norris, C. Bury, Lancashire. 

Norton R. jun. Charlotte-street. 
Rathbone-place. 

Nossiter, C. Grimsbury, Nor- 
thamptonshi:e. 

Oakley,F. Hereford. 

Oliver, J. Branspath. 

— R. and Heyrod, G. Bris- 


Parkes, J. late of Halesowen, 
Salop. 

Parkin, W. Nafferton, Yorkshire. 

Peachy, J. Oxford-street. 

Peagurn, W. jun. Plymouth. 

Perry, T. sen. Boddicott, Oxon. 

Pigot, W. Ratcliffe Highway. 

Pinnock, C. D. St. Peter’s, near 
Winchester. 

Pitt, J. Cirencester. 

Phillips,G. Argyle-street, West- 
minster. 

Plaw, H. R. Richie’s Court, 
Lime-street. 

Poole, W. Leicester. 

Powell, T. Leominster. 

Quaife, W. Arundel, Sussex. 


METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


Resulting from daily observations made on the northern verge of the Metropolis, from 



























Meteorological Report. 


Raines, J. S. Wapping Wall. 

Ray, J. and Ray, J. R. Clare, 
Suffolk. 

Read, E. and Baker, T. Great 
Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 

Reid, D. Princes-stieet, Spital- 
fields. 

Relph, J Carlisle. 

Reynolds, W. Bristol. 

Richardsson, A. York-street, and 
Welsh, T. Cleveland-street, 
Mary-le-bone. 

Richards, J. and Badbam, V. 
Bromyard. 

Riding, R. jun. Colne, Lanca- 
shire. 

Roberts, H. Holywell. 

Kobinson, R. Great Welnetham, 
Suffolk. 

we St. Michael’sAlley, Corn- 

ill. 

Ross, M.and Ross, G. J. Dow- 
gate-bill. 

Rowntree, J. Holderness. 

Rucker, S$. Old South Sea House, 
Broad-street. 

Rus<el, J. Hereford. 

Ryde:, T. and Nasmyth,J. Fen- 
church-street, and Old Gra- 
vel-lane. 

Salter, C. jun. Portsea. 

Schlesinger, M. B. Church Court, 
Lombard-street. 

Schroder, H. College Hill. 

Scott, W. Grantham. 

Slater, J Manchester. 

Sharpus,R Berkeley-sqnare. 

Sherwood, W. Liverpool. 

Simcox, W. Birmingham. 

Simpson, R.Crown-court Thread- 
needle-street. 

Smart, W. Bishopgate-street. 

Sinith, T. H. Chancery-lane. 

Smith, E. Green Lettuce-lane. 








———_— > —— 


April 26, to May 23, 182). 


[June |, 
er: York, 


Stott, Liverpool, St 
and W. Burklerbur’ 17. 

er J. Castle-street, Leicester 

uare. 

Tankard, J. and R. Birmi 

Taylor,W Durhaw-strect, Soy 

Tebay, EK. Hastings. 

Thomas, J. Llanbryumair, Mont. 
arom,’ 

Thomas, T. late of Bristol. 

Tomlinson, T. Winterton, Lin. 
coln. 

Turner, J. Bury Mill, Herts, 

Tweed, T. L. Borehain. 

Tyler, B. Woodford, Essex. 

Vaughan, W. Pall Mall. 

Walker, G. L. Leeds. 

Ward, R. R. Maiden-lane, Battle 
Bridge. 

Watimough, J. sen. Orford, Lin. 
colnshire. 

Watson, R. Leyland, Lancaster, 

Watts, W. and Rigby, J. Old. 
ham. 

Webb, T. Warwick. 

Wells, T Webber-street, Lam. 
beth Marsh. 

Welse, W. P. Tooley-street. 

West, P. Gracechurch-street. 

Whitley, J. Dubbin Bingley, 
Yorksbire. 

Williams, E. Edmonton, 

William-, D.Carmarthen. 

Williams, J. Bishopsgate-street 
Within. 

Wilson, J. and Waugh, G. Al- 
dersgate-street. 

Witton, J. Hull. 

Wood, W. Wispole-street Ma- 
ry-le-bone. 

Worboys, W. Deptford. 

Wright, T. Leeds. 

Wright, B. Birmingham 





Maxi- 


mum. Days. 


Wind 





Barometer |30°15| 9 May| SW. [29-2515 May 
Thermom. | 72° 126 Apl.| SE. | 35° 
































iss Greatest 
one Days. | Wind. Mean. Range D sagt Days. 
24 hours 
NW. 29°80 1°03) 0-23 |16 May 
Day | Night 
9May| N. | 61° | 45°79] 37° | 31° |9 May 

















Number of days N. 


occupied by each 5 


Rain has fallen on 17 days—Hail on 5 days. 
The quantity of rain 1-12 inch—Hail in considerable storms. 


Number of dayson which et Cirrus. Cirro-st 
10 


description has occurred. 


The general character of the period may 
be considered as of unusual asperity for the 


Prevailing Winds, 
NE. ce SE. Ss. 
7 0 6 2 


Character of the Clouds. 
4 s 


ratus. Cirro-cumulus. Cumulus. ee aaa Nimbus 
16 

lightuing and thunder, accompanied with rain 
and hail, have happened on several days, and 


sw. W. NW. 
4 ] 5 











advanced stage of the season, and particularly 
remarkable for squally and stormy weather, 
and chilly rains, and the uxseasonable cold 
more irksome to our habits and to the human 
constitution, as well as perhaps detrimental 
to vegetation, by being occasionally in violent 
contrast with a day or two in which we ex- 
perience a temperature nearly reaching the 
average of that of our summer. Showers of 
hail have been of frequent occurrence, and 
the hailstones, in some instances, of consider- 
able size, and producing much mischief to 
horticultural concerns. Heavy storms of 


the lightning, in some instances, has been fl 
structive of human life. We have had on 
some days an unintermitting rai from 
morning till night, with all the comfortless 
gloom of November, succeeded by @ rise 

the barometer, fair days, and a high tempe 
rature, These violent changes, and the ave- 
rage cold, render the period what is usué 

termed backward ; its character (as relates 
to the state of vegetable productions) when 
compared with that of favourable and for 


ward seasons, appear to be only as 1 10 5! 
Is, appears POLITICAL 
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POLITICAL AFFAIRS IN MAY. 


[citation <anemeemnen’ 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

R. HUME has, with a spirit of 
N _ patriotism, intelligence, and in- 
dustry, which can never be too much 
praised, persevered through the session 
of parliament in exposing the abuses 
and extravagancies of the public ex- 
penditure. It is true that his amend- 
ments have been negatived by majori- 
ties composed in some part of placemen, 
yet his motions have led to explanations 
and enquiries which cannot fail in due 
time to be attended with salutary effects. 
He has been zealously supported by 
Messrs. Bennett, Davis, Bernal, Birch, 
Gordon, Crespigny, &c., to whom the 
various parliamentary registers and 
histories will do justice. 

On Monday the 14th, (a few days 
after his liberation from his three 
months’ imprisonment in the King’s 
Bench) Sir Francis Burdett, in a most 
impressive speech, moved for a com- 
mittee to enquire into the horrid and 
disgraceful proceedings at Manchester 
on the 16th of August, 1819, and he 
was ably supported by Mr. Hobhouse, 
Lord Milton, Mr. Denman, Mr. Philips 
of Maxchester, Sir R. Wilson, Mr. 
Bernal, and Mr. Scarlett, but opposed 
by Mr. Wilbraham, Mr. Twiss, Mr. 
Grenfell, and the Marquiss of London- 
derry (late Castlereagh,) when on a 
division the moticn was negatived by 
235 to 111, whose names are given as 
under :— 

J. Abercromby—Hon. G. Anson— J. H. Allen— 
H. Baring—Viset. Barnard—s. M. Barrett— W. 
W. Becher—Hon. H. G. Bennett—Ben. Benyon 
—Ralph Bernal—Joseph Birch —Henry Brougham 
— Visct. Bury —George Byng—Sir F. Blake— 
Henry Bright—Robert Chaloner—J. Calcraft—C. 
Calvert—John Carter—Henry Cavendish — Lord 
Clifton—T. W. Coke—N. R. Colburne—Lucius 
Concannon—8- Crompton—T. Creevey—Sir W. De 
Crespigny—T. H. Davies—W. J. Denison—Thos. 
Denman—Hon. T. Dundas—Visct. Ebrington— 
Kdw. Ellice— Sir R. Fergusson,—Lord W. Fitz- 
£erald—Lord C.Fitzeoy—Visct. Folkestone—Robt. 
Gordon—J. Grattan—J. P. Grant—J. W. Griffith— 
Sir William Guise—Ben. Gaskell—W. Haldimand 
—Hon. E. Harbord—Sir Robert Heron—Lord A. 
Hill—J. C, Hobhouse—W. L. Hughes—Joseph 
Hume—Hon. CAH. Hutchinson—W. James—Col. 
Johnson—J. G. Lambton—Sir W. Lemon—T. B 
Lennard—Dr. Lushington—John Maberly —J. 
Macilonald—Sir J. Mackintosh—W. A. Madocks 
—John Martin—Jobn Maxwell—Mark Milbank— 
Visct. Milton—J. B. Monck—Abraham Moore— 
Peter Moore—Lord Nugent—J. O’Callaghan—W. 
Ord—Col. Palmer—C. F. Palmer—George Phillips 
—G. Phillips, jun.—Hon. W. Poulett — Robert 
Price—Pryse Pryse—Henry Pierse—J. C. Ramsden 
—D. Ricardo—A.W. Robarts—G. Robarts—Sir G. 
Robinson—Sir W. ag Nag ies Rumbold— 


Lord William Russell—F. 8. Rice—J.Smith—W. 
Smith—J. H, Smyth—J. Searlett—R. P. Seuda- 


more—Sir W. Scott—Earl of Seftop—Lord Stanley 
—Lord J. Stuart—Marq. Tavistock—M. A. Ta 10 
—Rt. Hon. George Tierney—Marques- of Titchfield 
—C.K. Tynte—Kd. Webbe—C. C. Western—John 
W harton—Samuel C. Winthread—W.H. Whit- 
bread—W in. Williams— Sir R. Wilson—Alderman 
Woodl—M. Wyvil. 

Tellers—Sir. F. Burdett—Visc. Duncannon. 

Paired off.—J. F. Barham—C. Cavendish—Lord 
A. Hamilton—R. Hurst—Hon. 8S. Mayon—W. L. 
Maberly.—Lord Ossulston—W. Plumer—Lord’J. 
Russell—J, A. Warre. 


Mr. J. SMITH has introduced a Bill 
on the Bankrupt Laws; and Mr. SCAR- 
LETT another on the Poor Laws, from 
neither of which is any good ex pected, 
as the convictions of members,’ and 
the experience of the people on these 
subjects, are utterly at variance. Re- 
build the farm-honses which have been 
pulled down within these thirty years, 
and restore the wholesome lawson land 
monopolies,and there will be few poor ; 
and enable majorities of creditors to ar- 
range with their debtors, and there will 
be no bankrupts. 

By Mr. Scarvetr’s bill * to amend the laws 
relating to the relief of the poorin England,”’ 
itis proposed to enact thatfrom and after no 
greater sum shall be assessed, raised, or levied, 
for the relief of the poor, in any parish, town- 
ship, or place in England, for any one year 
than the sum assessed for that purpose in such 
parish, township, or place, for the year before. 

“ And to the end that the amount of the 
sum so assessed for the last year, ending as 
aforesaid, may be better ascertained; that 
the constable or constables of every parish, 
township or place, maintaining its own poor, 
shall, at some Quarter or general sessions of 
te peace to be holden within — after 
the passing of this act, bring and deliver to the 
Clerk of the peace for the district within which 
such parish, township, or place shall be, a 
certificate in writing signed by the overseers of 
the poor of such parish, township, or place, 
or some of them (who are hereby required, 
upon demand, to sign the same,) of the ag- 
gregate amount of the sum so assessed for the 
last year upon such township or place, for the 
relief of the poor, which certificate the clerk 
of the peace is hereby required to receive and 
cause to be entered fairly in a book to be 
provided for that purpose, for which entry he 
shall be entitled to have and take from the 
constable bringing such certificate, the sum of 

and no more, to be allowed to the 
constable in his accounts, and the clerk of 
the peace shall, and is hereby required, at all 
times hereafter upon application of any person 
whatsoever, to furnish a copy af any such cer- 
tificates as may be required, upon receiving 
the fee of for his trouble. 

‘‘ And that before any rate, hereafter to be 


made for the relief of the poor, sball be al- 
lowed 
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lowed and signed by any of his Majesty’s jus- 
tices of the peace, such justices are hereby 
authorised and required to inquire into the 
amount of the rate or rates already made for 
the current year, and ascertain that the same 
together with the amount of the rate so to be 
allowed, and signed, does not exceed the 
amount limited by this act, provided always, 
that in case it shall be made to appear to such 
justices, that there is any increased charge in 
the couity rates, which are payable out of the 
poor-rates, which may require an additional 
assessment beyond the assessment for the re- 
lief of the poor for the year last past as afore- 
said, it shall be lawful for such justices, in that 
case, to allow of such excess only as sha!l be 
equal to such increase of the county rates. 

* And that it shall not be lawful for any 
churchwarden, overseer, or guardian of the 
poor, or any other person having authovity to 
administer relief to the poor, to allow or give, 
or for any justice of the peace to order any 
relief to any male person whatsoever, beng 
Single and unmarried at the for 
himself or any part of his family, unless such 
poor person shail be actually, at the time of 
asking such relief, by reason of age, sickness, 
or bodily infirmity, unable to obtain his liveli- 
hood, and to support his family by work. 

“ And that from and after the it 
shall not be lawful for any justice of the peace, 
or other person, to remove, or cause to be re- 
moved, any poor person or persons, against 
the will of such person or persons, from any 
parish, township, or place, to any other, by 
reason of such person or persons being charge- 
able to such parish, township, or place, or 
being unable to maintain him or themselves, 
or under colour of such person or persons being 
settled in any other parish, township, or place, 
—any law or statute to the contrary notwith- 
standing: Provided always, that nothing in 
this act shall in anywise be deemed to alter 
any law now in force for the punishment of 
vagrants. 

Some shocking abuses in chester 
Gaol have been brought before the 
House by the intrepidity of Mr. Hunt, 
who in defiance of the power to which 
he is subject, has proclaimed its delin- 
quency in terms too clear to resist 
enquiry, and he has! thus, though a 

isoner, rendered further service to 

umanity. A commission of enquiry 
has been instituted, and the lucal au- 
thorities have deigned to give liberal 
countenance to his complaints. 

In the House of Lords we are sorry 
to say that the bill which the House of 
Commons so patriotically passed for 
transferring the Elective Franchise 
from the corrupt Borough of Gram- 
pound to the populous and opulent 
town of Leeds, isabout to undergo mo- 
difications, which will disappoint the 
hopes of the nation. We wished to sve 





[ June 1, 
Leeds re resented, but the Minister 
(Liverpool) has carried an amendment 
for giving two extra members to Yor. 
shire, and the aristocratic and land 4 
interests will thus acquire an additioy 
of influence which was more wantej 
by the manufacturers and householders, 
We, however, hail the recognition o 
the principle of thus disfranchising cor. 
rupt boroughs, and transferring their 
right even to counties as pregnant 
with advantages, and as a germ of re. 
form which, expanded, will remore 
many Cciscontents. 

The costly pageant of the Corona. 
tion is again talked of, as well as vari- 
ous foreign voyages of the King, and 
some interest has been excited in re- 
gard to the Queen's part in the corona. 
tion.—The distressed state of trade in 
all its branches—the impossibility of 
paying rents at the low market price of 
produce—and (he interesting circun- 
stance that the Bank of England has 
begun to pay its notes in gold sove- 
reigns, ef which some millions have 
already been issued, constitute the 
other subjects which have interested 
the public within the month. 

Tie last measure has necessarily 
narrowed the discounts at tie Bank, 
and created an expectation which has 
increased the scarcity of money, and 
led to extensive commercial failures. 
Whether the new system can be mait- 
tained is questionable, for as the gold 
has been recently accumulated through 
the agency of Jews from the Continent, 
so the payment of the bills and the 
foreign debts incurred, can in the pre- 
sent low state of our export trade, he 
met with only in gold, and re-exporta- 
tion, now free, seems inevitable, Os 
this subject Pitt and all our financiers 
seem to have been playing with ¢ 
tools. Stocks od public credit are, 
however, in no degree depressed. 

On the state of agriculture and com- 
merece, parliamentary committees lave 
been formed, and reports made by the 
commercial committees, of which we 
present the principal one beneath. That 
on agriculture is anxiously expect 
ed; but as the interests of monopoly 
are powerful, littlecan be done without 
self-sacrifices beyond the virtue of hu- 
man nature, and there is, therefore, 
little to be expected. A parish com- 
mittee, composed of six poor men, SIX 
farmers, and six landlords, would pro- 
hably effect more than any eommittee 
of mere landlords in parliament. | 
Second 
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Second Report of the Select Committee ap- 
pointed to consider of the means of main- 
taining and improving the Foreign Trade 
of the Country. 

“ From the period of their submitting to 
the house their last report, the attention of 
your Committee has been directed to the 
commerce of the United Kingdom with 
India and China, and the trade between 
those countries and other parts of the 
world. The advanced state of the public 
business, and the additional evidence yet 
to be received, before they can consider 
themselves as having completed their in- 
vestigation into that branch of theirinquiry, 
affords them no expectation of being able 
to produce a report, embracing a general 
view of the subject, in sufficient time to 
admit of any measure being founded upon 
it, and receiving the approbation of parlia- 
ment previously to the close of the session. 

“It has, however, occurred to your 
committee, in the course of their inquiry, 
that there are some branches of the trade, 
in reference to which further facilities may 
be afforded, with great advantage to the 
interests of British commerce and naviga- 
tion; and that such facilities cannot be de- 
layed to a future year, without the risk of 
losing much of the beneficial results which 
at the present time may be expected from 
them. This impression is founded rather 
upon general principles and circumstances 
of general notoriety than upon any parti- 
cular evidence adduced before your com- 
mittee, however the tendency of that evi- 
dence may have been further to establish 
the expediency of the measures about to be 
proposed, 

“In adverting to the peculiar system of 
laws by which the trade of the East Indies 
is regulated, the House cannot but observe, 
that subjects of foreign nations, whether 
European or American, are in possession of 
privileges far more extensive than those 
which are enjoyed by his Majesty’s sub- 
jects generally, and greater, as to many 
branches of circuitous and foreign trade, 
than have been accorded to the East India 
Company itself. To relieve the commerce 
and shipping of this country from a situa- 
tion of such comparative disadvantage (for 
the continuance of which your committee 
can discover no sufficient reason,) they feel 
the expediency of some measure, the prin- 
ciple of which may be, to allow British 
subjects, as well private traders as the 
East India Company, to carry on every 
sort of traffic between India and foreign 
countries (with the exception of the trade 
in tea, and that with the United Kingdom 
and British colonies, with which they do 
not propose’any interference) which foreign- 
ers are now capable of carrying on; and 
have, therefore, come to the following re- 
Solution, which they submit to the House : 

“ Resolved—That it is expedient to per- 
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mit his Majesty’s subjects to carry on trade 
and traffic, directly and circuitously, be- 
tween any ports within the limits of the 
East India Company’s Charter (except the 
dominions of the Emperor of China), and 
any port or ports beyond the limits of the 
said charter, belonging to any state or 
country in amity with his Majesty.” 

We collect from WILLICH’s An- 
nual Lithographic Sheet on the Na- 
tional Debt and Funds made up to 
January 5, as under. 7 

Funded Debt of United 


Kingdoms - - - 801,565,301 
Interest and Charges - 46,746,595 
Sinking Fund (total) - 16,596,675 
Unfunded Debt - . = 33,490,500 
Redeemed by Land Tax - 25,726,200 
Ditto by Life Annuities - 5,834,382 
Dividends lately claimed on 249,772 
Ditto formerly, now in stock 422,600 


The three chief stocks are 3 per cent. 
consols, £369,775,826;— the reduced, 
£136,422,812; and the 5 per cents. 
£141,710,529. 

The English debt is 772 millions, the 
Irish 24} millions, and that of Austria, se- 
cured by G. B. 5 millions. 

How the iuterest of this enormous 
load of debt, incurred during the late 
most unhappy wars, is to continue to be 
paid, with the other 20 millions for the 
current expences of the state, over and 
above poor’s rates and other assess- 
ments, is inconceivable; but we hope 
for the best. 

The public may be congratulated on 
the progress of success which attends 
the exertions of that enlightened sena- 
tor SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH in his 
endeavours to ameliorate our sanguin- 
ary criminal code. In these unwearied 
and discouraging labours he has been 
most ably seconded by Mr. T. FOWELL 
BuXTON, who, on the second réading of 
the bill, made one of the most luminous 
speeches ever delivered in parliqment. 
The passing of this bill is a tribute to 
the increasing intelligence of the age, 
in which we sincerely congratulate the 
conceding spirit of Parliament. 


SPAIN. 

The priests and the aristocracy appear 
determined to disturb the constitutional 
happiness of Spain, and conspiracies 
have been hatched in every province, 
which in some cases have ended in tu- 
mult and bloodshed. The liberal party 
have, however, acted with ain 
energy, and have put under arrest, an 
to save blood, have serene — des- 

radoes to the Balearic Islands. 

i one case the people of Madrid, 
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trian invasion, by the overthrow of 
the Neapolitan Constitution, and by 
treachery in the executive, forced open 
a prison, and put a conspiring priest to 
death ; and although we lament such an 
act of butchery, yet we are glad to be 
thus able to determime that the = 
at large are on the right side, and con- 
sequently if the Cortes do their duty. 
the Spanish Constitution is secure. 

We cannot help noticing one extra- 
ordinary fact, the appointment of the 
bloody MORILLO to the captainship of 
New Castile on the credit of his horrid 
achievements against liberty in South 
America. 

TURKEY. 

The hopes of all Europe in regard to 
the exertions of the Greeks in European 
Turkey to emancipate themselves from 
the vassalage of the Turkish despotism, 
are, we fear, frustrated, and with a 
dreadful sacrifice of human life. It was 
to be expected that in Moldavia and 
Wallachia, these unhappy people would 
have been aided by Russia, but popular 
interests are not to the taste of that go- 
vernment! A Russian Proclamation 
orders all its subjects who had taken 
part to return, and has done every 
thing to satisfy the Porte of its neu- 
trality, and to discourage the exertions 
of the Greeks. Inthe mean time the 
Turks in many towns and districts in 
Europe and Asia have risen on the 
Greeks and murdered them indiscri- 
minately! 

The accounts are contradictory ; but: 
if the last advices can be relied on, the 
Greeks have been successful in the 
Morea, and the Turkish power totters 
to its foundation. 

HAYTI, 

This island has been dreadfully con- 
vulsed since the death of Christophe 
and his ministers; but the following 
proclamation of Jean Pierre Boyer, 
president of Hayti, indicates returning 
tranquillity. 

Haytians!—The reign of terror is just ex- 
tinguished: the dominion of justice diffuses 
peace and joy in the north, and with the ex- 
ception of a few perverse individuals, through- 
out the whole mass of the people of Hayti, 
henceforth forming one family, united by the 
bonds of sweet fraternity ' 

The slaves of Christophe, men who con- 
soled themselves for the degrading humiliation 
in which they were themselves held, by crush- 
ing their too unfortunate fellow-citizens under 
the weight of the most shameful oppression— 
these men beheld with a sort of horror the 
happy change which was to annihilate their 
Utles and privileges, and put a period to their 
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feudal despotism. They regarded 
nance and disdain that henstolead met 


equality which placed them, in 

law, on a level with those wrhaady ak 
been accustomed to look upon as their infe. 
riors. 

Their plan was extensive ; the m 
agreed upon by the conspirators, a 
fire to the Cap-Haitien, the Gonaives, Sain 
Marc, and the quarter of the Artabonite. 1) 
create an apparent motive for the insurrection, 
which they wished to excite, the conspirator 
adroitly circulated reports tending to alarm the 
citizens respecting the intentions of the gover. 
ment, and to diminish the confidence it yas 
calculated to inspire. 

But the fate of Hayti was irrevocably fixed! 
--+~ A protecting genius watched over her, 
and warned the government of the dark deeds 
of those who meditated her ruin!....Their 
plots have vanished before the prudent mea- 
sures which were adopted to frustrate them. 

Like the rock against which the howling 
waves break, the republic, ever firm and 
steady, has resisted the shock of the factious. 
On every point the sacred cause which we de- 
fend has triumphed : every where the efforts of 
malevolence have been rendered unavailing, 
and have served only to unmask and expos 
the perturbators and enemies of order. 

Haytians! you have witnessed the gene- 
rosity and moderation of the government: you 
shall also witness its justice and its firmnes. 
It is time to cast from us and to banish all the 
elements of anarchy and disorder which have 
threatened our tranquillity. The wish not to 
confound the misled man with his instigator 
has hitherto withheld the arm of the govem- 
ment: but indulgence further prolonged 
would be imprudence. When revolution dares 
openly to shew her hideous head, we must 
hasten to strike and to crush her! 


SOUTH AMERICA. 

The Chilian Army had not, by the 
last accounts, taken Lima, though the 
event was daily expected. 

The Brazillian provinces under the 
King of Portugal have one after another 
declared for the free constitution of the 
mother country. The king, after some 
coquetry submitted to imperious cir 
cumstances, and has sworn to acco 
with the new arrangements. Henet 
liberty and constitutional governments 
now prevail over nearly the whole 0 
the new world, and the oppressed in 
Europe have asylums open to them i 
every variety of climate. ‘ 

VEWnSURDA still demands inde- 
pendence; but the other Spanish Pro- 
vinces have accepted the noble com 
stitution of Old Spain. 

EAST INDIES. “4 

In the Manillas, one of the hort! 
consequences on record lately occult 
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A French naturalist’ was collecting 
specimens of natural history, and his 
museum having led to the notion that 
he was a professor of the black art, the 
people ascribed to him the prevalence of 
a contagious disorder, and rose and 
massacred not only the philosopher and 
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his assistants, but also every European 
in the neighbourhood, and vast num- 
bers of all nations engaged in trade, 
navigation, &c. fell victims before the 
authorities could interpose to put a 
stop fo the fatal delusion ! 








INCIDENTS, MARRIAGES, AnD DEATHS IN AND NBAR LONDON, 
With Biographical Memoirs of distinguished Characters recently deceased. 
I 


CHRONOLOGY OF THE MONTH. 
April 15. HE governors of Greenwich 
Hospital have given no- 
tice of their intention to stop up the road 
between the burial ground and the Park 
wall, wherein the fair has been held at 
Easter and Whitsuntide, from time imme- 
morial. This intention, however, is to be 
opposed at the Kent Quarter Sessions. 

— 16. The late Major Gamble, of the 
47th regt. foot, has left by his will, (proved 
this day,) the sum of £14,500 towards the 
payment of the national debt. 

— 20. The late Mr. Pieschell, (by his 
will as proved in Doctors’ Commons,) has 
bequeathed to the Duke of Gloucester, the 
sum of £20,000, in testimony of the good 
opinion he entertained of the Duke’s public 
conduct. 

— 25. This morning three of the judges 
took their seats in the Guildhall of West- 
minster, agreeably to an Act authorising 
them to transact judicial business, which 
they could only do heretofore in Term 
time. 

— 27. At an annual General Court of 
the Society for the relief of persons impri- 
soned for small debts, it appeared that the 
number of debtors discharged last year, 
was 1244, who had 889 wives, with 2410 
children ; average experce of their libe- 
ration, including every incidental expen- 
diture, 21. 1s. 3d. each. 

May 1. At the meeting of the Church 
Missionary Society, May 1st, the funds for 
the last year were reported at 34,000, and 
the expenditure at 55,000. The labours 
had been successful, even in India, and a 
discovery has been made that the native 
language of the Maltese is understood in 
all the northern countries of Africa. It is 
intended, therefore, to translate the Scrip- 
tures into the Maltese tongue. 

— 3. On this and the preceding and 
following day, Messrs. THELWALL, DoL- 
BY, BENBow, FisHER, WARDELL, KET- 
TECHER, and some other printers and pub- 
lishers, were held to bail under one of the 
six acts for alleged libels; the assumed 
prosecutors being a subscription society 
called Constitutional, (or rather Anti-Con- 
stitutional,) and the circumstance has cre- 
ated greater public feeling than any similar 
proceeding since the days of Wilkes. 


May 4. The 13th annual meeting of the 
Society for promoting Christianity among 
the Jews, was held in the King’s Concert 
Room. Various affiliated associations have 
been formed in England, and in all parts of 
Ireland and Scotland. In the schools are 
41 boys and 48 girls. The buildings for 
the girls’ school iscompleted. Some thou- 
sands of copies of the New Testament, &c. 
in German Hebrew, have been put into 
circulation. 

— 17. At the annual meeting of the 
Friends to the London Orphan Asylum, in 
the City of London Tavern; (the Duke of 
Sussex in the.chair,) the sum of £1500 was 
collected. The object is to relieve desti- 
tute orphans, and rescue them from pro- 
fligacy and vice. 

— 19. A counter-association is announ- 
ced to that which calls itself “ Constitu- 
tional.” Sir. G. Noel has contributed £50 to 
its funds, and an annual sum of £5. 

—— Atavery full meeting of the pa- 
rishes of St. Andrew’s and St. George, the 
following spirited and well-timed resolu- 
lution was passed, G. Reveley, Esq. in the 
chair, signed by the Vestry Clerk, and pub- 
lished in the newspapers. 

“ That this meeting views with disgust 
and indignation the formation of a Society, 
arrogantly pretending to protect the Con- 
stitution, but really intended to impair its 
proudest safeguard, by contrelling the press 
to ministerial subservience ; thus mischiev- 
ously, falsely, and libellously assuming 
that the Government is so lost to the con-- 
fidence and obedience of the people, and 
the Attorney-General so deficient in vigi- 
lance and ability, that neither the increased 
powers given to the former by the recent 
restrictive acts, nor the exercise of the 
latter of the questionable privilege of pro- 
ceeding by ex officio information, are ca- 
pable of restraining the supposed licen- 
tiousness of the press, without the officious 
interference of those hungry satellites of 
power, who are always most abundant 
under the worst administrations, and who, 
by their factious bigotry and ‘zeal, aggra- 
vate the discord, and promote the evils they 
profess a wish to obviate and to heal.” 

— 25. The number of yearly licences 
taken out by bankersin England and Wales 
in the year 1815, 831; ditto in Scotland, 

same 
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same year, 88, total 919. . In the year 1820, 
in England and Wales, 776; Scotland do. 
83; total 849. 

May 25. Amount of Stamp duties received 


‘upon re-issuable promissory notes within 


Great Britain, in 1815, on notes not ex- 
ceeding 1]. 1s., 52,7391. 3s.6d.: ditto 1820, 
35,0791. 13s. 4d. 

The number of persons convicted of any 
Crime connected with the Forgery of the 
Notes of the Bank of England, were, in 
the years from 1797 to 1820, both in- 
clusive— 




















Total Total 
Number of Number of 
Vear. Convie- Year. Conviec- 
tions each tions each 
Year. Year. 
1797 1 1809 52 
1798 11 1810 26 
1799 12 1811 24 
1800 29 1812 52 
1801 33 1813 58 
1802 44 1814 44 
1803 8 1815 58 
1804 21 1816 104 
1805 24 1817 127 
1806 g 1818 227 
1807 40 1819 193 
1808 32 1820 | 352 





—— The Society for the Suppression of 
Vice has, during the last year, instituted 
191 prosecutions, all of which have termi. 
nated in the conviction of the parties. The 
question is, what those persons call vice, 
and whether they are competent judges 
constitutionally empowered to become pub- 
lic prosecutors ! 

—— The parliamentary committee on 
the laws relative to bread, recommend that 
the weight and price be left unfettered, 
but that the penalties for adulteration be 
increased ; and that the law which compels 
bakers to have weights and scales weighed 


at the pleasure of their customers shall re- 
main, 





The County Jail of Middlesex, cal- 
led the House of Correction, cost it appears 
£60,000 ; annual expences £9000; add 5 
per cent on the original cost, and the annual 
amount is 12,000. The produce of em- 
ployment from the prisoners is about £200 
a year. The Milbank Penitentiary, though 
but half built, has cost half a million ster- 
ling; with annual expences of £100 for 
each convict. 

The total amount paid by Saving Banks 
into the Bank of England, by a late re- 
turn, was £3,726,923, of which there has 
been repaid £2,190,721. 

MARRIED. 

At Carshalton, Surrey, Mr. J. Hart, of 
Fleet-street, to Clarissa, eldest daughter 
of W. Charrington, esq. 

G. Hart, esq. of Islington, to Mrs. Mey- 
mott, of Dover Place, New Kent-road. 
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_ Shadwell, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn. 


[June |, 


to Miss Wotton, of Ni Surrey, 
bard-street. m tholas-lane, Lon. 

G. Rose, esq. of Lincoln’s- 
eldest daughter of the late hy Ro . 
of the E. I. Co.’s service. oD 

Mr. W. Jones, solicitor, of Lincoln's; 
to H arriet, youngest daughter of T. Can 
wright, esq. of Upper Thames-street. __ 

F. Ricardo, esq. of Lower Grosvenor. 
street, to Miss E. L. Alexander, of Cork. 
street. 

Mr. J. Bamford, of Maiden-lane, ¢ 
side, to Miss E. Bromley, of Rochester, 

D.Sutton, jun. esq. of Kensington, to Miss 
M. Rogers, daughter of the late T, R. esq, 
of Demerara. 

C. Weston, esq. of South Audley-street, 
to E.W. Anderbon, eldest daughter of F. 
A. esq. of Hammersmith. 

R. Berry, esq. of Cheapside, to Phebe, 
daughter of the late J. Devey, esq. of Bank 
side, Southwark. 

G. Stephen, esq. of Broad-street Build. 
ings, son of the Master in Chancery, to 
Henrietta, daughter of the late Rev. W. 
Ravenscroft,rector of Finvoy, inthe county 
of Antrim. 

R. Langford, esq. of Gower-street, Bed- 
ford-square, to H. Isab. daughter of H.H, 
Simpson, esq. of Bath. 

At Harrow on the Hill, Lieut. R. Barker, 
R.N. to Martha, sister to C. Hamilton, esq. 
of Sudbury Grove. 

At Esher, S. Jervis, esq. of Darliston 
Hall, Staffordshire, to Jane, youngest 
daughter of P. N. Roberts, esq. 

Sir W. Dick, bart. to Mrs. C. Fraser. 

Mr. J. R. Robins, of Gower-street, Bed. 
ford-square, to Sophia, daughter of J. 
Aldridge, esq. of Hampstead. 

Sir Charles Gray, aJudge in the Supreme 
Court at Madras, to Elizabeth, daughter of 
Sir S. C. Jervoise, bart. of Tasworth Park. 

At Streatham, J. T. Lowndes, esq. of 
Watling-street, to Harriet, fifth daughter 
of W. Borrodaile, esq. 

At Stoke Newington, J. Blackett, ju. 
esq. to Martha, youngest daughter of the 
late H. Allnut, esq. of High Wycombe. 

At Merton, Mr. H. S. Thompson, to M. 
W. Davidson, only daughter of J. D. €4: 
consul at New Orleans. 

W. Profitt, esq. of Sloane Terrace, to R. 
Frances, eldest daughter of the late G. 
Antt, esq. of Upper Belgrave Place. 

Mr. Walker, of Skinner-street, Snowhill, 
to Jane, second daughter of E. Clarke, ¢4: 
of Stamford. Fi 

Mr.J.Wise, of Winchester-house, any 
street, to Eliza, third daughter of the 
M. Walker, esq. of Brighton. tate 

C. W. Smith, esq. eldest son of the ; 
Rey. C. S. rector of South Repps, Norfoly 
to Caroline, fourth daughter of the late 


Alderman 
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Alderman W. Heygate, M.P. to Miss 
M‘Murdo, of Hackney. 

Thos. Pares, esq. M.P, to the sister of 
the above lady. 

Lieut. Co!. Cooper, Groom of the Bed- 
chamber to the Duke of Clarence, to Miss 
Baker, daughter of the late Sir G. B. bart. 

The Earl of Aylesford, to Lady A.S. 
Greville, sister to the Earl of Warwick. 

Captain G. B. Maxwell, R.N. to Letitia, 
daughter of J. Clerke, esq. of Brownham 
House, Gloucestershire. 

At Leyton in Essex, The Rev. W. J. 
Abdy, A.M. to Maria, only daughter of 
the late R. Smith, esq. of Woburn Place. 

Mr. O. Marshall, corn-factor, of the Cre- 
scent, to Ann, only daughter of J. Holds- 
worth, esq. of Tottenham Court Road. 

The Rev. T. J. Bramley, of Stockwell 
House, Somerset, to Louisa, daughter of 
S. R. Cocker, ‘esq. of Grosvenor-street. 

C. Power, esq. to Frances, third daugh- 
ter of N. Power, esq. of Queen-square. 


DIED. 


In his 71st year, after two hours illness, 
G. Wiltshire, esq. of Clapham Common, an 
eminent tavern keeper inthe city. 

At the College of Arms, G. Harrison, 
esq. late Clarencieux King at Arms, and 
treasurer of that corporation. 

At Clapton, in his 65th year, J. Chisman, 
esq. 3 
oy Kingsbury, relict of the late Rev. 
W.K. 

In Lincoln’s-inn Fields, E. Horne, esq. 

At Stafford Place, Pimlico, Catherine, 
wife of A. Ditchall, esq. 

At Kennington, aged 74, the Rev. M. 
Breton, D. D. 

In his 73d year, I. Ibbetson, esq. of Vere- 
street, Cavendish-square. 

Very suddenly, the lady of S. Nicholson, 
esq. of Ham Common. 

At Brussels, in Feb. last, in a fit of apo- 
plexy, EF. F. Akers, esq, of Berrymead 
Priory, Acton. 

In Berner’s-street, in his 54th year, J. 
Bartleman, esq. an eminent musician and 
veel, nt a ee NS 

At Belmont-place, Vauxhall, 31, Mrs. 
Wright, wife of Mr. W. W. door keeper of 
the House of Lords. 

In Gower-street, Bedford-square, in her 
71st year, Mrs. Dawson, widow, late of 
Edwardston Hall, Suffolk. 

In his 69th year, J. Travers, esq. of 
Highbury Grove, and St. Swithin’s-lane. 

In New Norfolk- street, Grosvenor- 
Square, 78, the Hon. Charles Stewart. 

At Thorncroft, near Leatherhead, Mary, 
eldest daughter of J. Stirling, esq. 

Near Bristol, in a house for the insane, 
Dr. Calcott, the celebrated and ingenious 
glee composer. 

At Pentonville, C. Price, esq. Registrar 
of the Legacy Duties, Stamp Office. 
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At Woolwich, 70, John Bonnycastle, esq. 
long eminent as the author of many ingeni- 
ous elementary works in mathematics, and 
for many years professor of mathematics to 
the Military College. Fuither account of 
him will appear in our next. 

At Cambridge, the only son of Charles 
Bicknell, esq. solicitor of the Admiralty, 
&e. &e. 

Mrs. S. Turner, wife of R.O.T. esq. of 
New Inn. 

In Clarendon-square, E. Sophia, wife of 
F. Greenfield, esq. Ordnance Storekeeper. 

Maria, eldest daughter of J. Henckell, 
esq. late of Wandsworth Common. 

In his 87th year, Mr. J. Newton, late of 
Merton Abbey, calico-printer. 

In her 70th year, Mrs. Deane, wife of 
Capt. D. of Finsbury Terrace. 

Aged 31, C. Agatha, wife of M. A. Gor 
man, esq. of Hampstead. 

In Dean-street, Southwark, Mr. J. Hat- 
ton, solicitor, aged 67. 

In Sloane-street, N. Wright, esq. many 
years a magistrate of the counties of Mid- 
dlesex and Surrey, and an eminent sur- 
veyor and architect of Ratton Garden. 

At Chelsea, in his 69th year, H. Guest, 
esq. 
Inhis 36th year, H. Hope, esq. late of 
Harley-street. 

In Upper Brook-street, in her 86th year, 
Juliana, relict of the late H. Dawkins, esq. 
aged 79. 

T. White, esq. Clerk of the Inner and 
Upper Treasury of the Court of King’s 
Bench. 

In New Spring Gardens, suddenly, in his 
54th year, H. Keane, esq. 

Suddenly, aged 24, F. C. Foreman, esq. 
law student, son of W. F. esq. of Harlow. 
Disappointment in his attachment to a 
young lady preyed upon his mind, and 
caused his premature death. 

Aged 27, Mr. R. Webster, of Queen’s 
Row, Buckingham-gate. His death, by 
strangulation, was accidental. 

Aged 60, Major-Gen. T. S. Bateman, in 
the service of the India Company. 

At Milmead, near Guildford, the resi- 
dence of Admiral Montague, Miss E. Mills, 
in her 56th year. 

Mr. J. Willy, of Buckingham-street, 
Adelphi, attorney at law. ; 

Aged 61, after twelve months’ lingering 
illness, Elizabeth, wife of Col. Denby, of 
Piercy-street. 

At Croydon, in her 70th year, Mrs. A. 
Boon, of the Greyhound Inn. 

In Goodge-street, in his 89th year, P. 
Dawson, esq. 

Aged 57, T'. Wick, esq. of Upper Ker- 
nington Green. ' 

Aged 34, ofa decline, Mr. E. Bembridge, 
solicitor, of Dyer’s Buildings, Holborn. 

Aged 69, J. Stewart, esq. of Highbury, 
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In Sloane-street, aged 24, Maria, wife of 
the Rev. J. Hurlock, curate of Roxwell, in 
Essex. 

In Southampton-row, aged 36, H. Hope, 
esq. late of Harley-street. 

J. H. Hooper, esq. of the Paragon, New 
Kent Road, and late of Tooley-street, sur- 


n. 
a Stockwell Place, 66, E. Colyer, esq. 

Mrs. Pendergrass, 33, wife of J. P. esq. 
of Thornhaugh-street, Bedford-square. 

In Chancery-lane, 79, R. Edwards, esq. 
deputy lieutenant for the counties of Kent 
and Montgomery, and for many years 
sworn attorney of the Exchequer at Pleas. 

Frances, the wife of J. Sanderson, esq. 
of Broad-street Buildings. 

At Kentish Town, Mrs. Hornblower, 
relict of the late Rev. J. H. of Braintree. 

In Upper Eaton-street, Pimlico, in his 
72d year, C. Downes, esq. state page to the 
king, and 35 years Page of the Bedcham- 
ber to the late king; a very respectable 
character. 

By suicide, Mr. Huntingdon, one of the 
chief clerks in the Lottery Office, Somerset 
House, and deputy receiver general. 

In the prime of life, the Marchioness of 
Worcester. She danced at the ball given 
by the king on the celebration of his 
birth-day, but finding herself somewhat in- 
disposed, she went next day into a cold 
bath ; this however, had an effect contrary 
to what was expected, and in a day or 
two she expired. 

At Brentford, Mr. M. Ronalds, solicitor 
of Token-House Yard. 

In Newman street, 73,C. Boynton Wood, 
esq. 
78, Henry Lawes Lutterell, Earl of Car- 
hampton of the kingdom of Ireland. He 
was the son of the celebrated Lord Irnham, 
well known as the hero of the Diaboliad, 
and born in the year 1744. Entering early 
into the cavalry, by interest and purchase, 
he soon arrived at the rank of lieutenant 
colonel in the 6th regiment of dragoon 
guards. He was in that situation when 
Mr. Wilkes stood candidate and succeeded 
for the county of Middlesex. Twice he 
was expelled, and three times returned, 
when no person could be found to enter 
into the contest against him. This task, 
Colonel Lutterell, a man totally unknown 
to the county, undertook. He went to 
Brentford escorted by a host of military 
officers, and, although he could poll only 
between two and three hundred votes, 
against upwards of eleven hundred, yet, 
he petitioned the House, which, to its 
eternal disgrace, seated him by a vote, 
as member for Middlesex. A future 
House of Commons had the justice to 
rescind this infamous vote, and erase the 
transaction from their journals. For this 
service Colonel Lutterell was soon after 
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rewarded by being appointed colonel of the 
6th dragoon guards, in time of profound 
peace, and when officers of high repute 
tion and of long standing in the army haa 
not the interest to oppose him. In 1798 he 
attained the rank of full general in his 
Majesty’s service, and was governor of thie 
county of Dublin, and custos rotuly. 
rum of the same, patent customer of the 
port of Bristol, and a privy counc'llor in 
Ireland, where he acted as Commander jy 
Chief. After the Union he was fy; 
sometime a member of the British House 
of Commons. Lord Carhampton married 
late in life ; but having nochildren, the title 
will, we believe, descend to John Lutterell 
Olmins, a commissioner of the Excise. 

At the advanced age of 87, Harriett, 
Countess of Essex, widow of William, last 
Earl of Essex, to whom she was married on 
the 13th of November, 1758, and by whom 
she has five sons, (the present earl being by 
a former marriage). She was the daughter 
of Co}. Thomas Bexden. Athough not dis- 
tinguished by extensive charities or any 
acts of beneficence, yet she might, as Bob 
Deddington says, be allowed to have cut 
a figure in life. She was much dis- 
tinguished a few years ago, by driving 
about town with a very gay carriage, and 
a tall stout negro behind dressed with 
a cap like a running footman. At home her 
ladyship was, as long as she could attend 
it, a constant sitter at a card table, and in 
this station she was not often unsuccess- 
ful: her good luck is well known with 
a late amiable duchess, from whose great 
jointure sheis said to have received three 
thousand pounds a year, as a compromise 
for money won at play, which the duke 
refused to pay. 

ECCLESIASTICAL PROMOTIONS. 

The Rev. J. H. Cotton, to the living of 
Llanflechid, and the Rev. R. Williams, of 
the Friar’s School in Bangor, to the living 
of Llandyfrydog, in the Ise of Anglesea. 

The Rev. W. P. Thomas, LL.D. to the 
prebend or canonry of Holcombe, in Well’s 

Cathedral. 

The Rev. T. Holmes, A. M. to the rectory 
of Holbrooke, in Suffolk. 
The Rev. T. Beckwith, to the living of 

East Retford, Nottinghamshire. 

The Rev. E. M. Willan, to the rectory of 

Oving, Bucks. 

The Rev. R. Chester, M.A. of Emmanuel 

College, to the rectory of Elstead, Sussex. 

The Rey. R. T. Walley, M.A. to the rec- 
tory of Ilchester. 
The Rey. J. Turner, to the vicarage of 

Corston. : 

The Rev. W. Evans, A.M. to the vicar- 
age of Wigmore, county of Hereford. 

The Rev. I. J. Dewe, perpetual curate 
of Harwich, to the vicarage of Alstonefield, 

Staffordshire. The 
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The Rev. J. Roberts, curate of St. Mi- 
chael’s Derby, to the perpetual curacy of 
Quorndon, Staffordshire. 

The Rev. J. H. Bromby, vicar of Trinity 
Church in Hull, tothe vicarage of Cheswar- 
dine, county of Salop. 

The Rev. P. A. French, to the rectory of 
Thorpe Falcon, Somerset. 

The Rev. J. Smith, to the perpetual cura- 
cy of Keyingham, in Yorkshire. 

The Rev. E. Jones, of Whitchurch, to 
the rectory of Dunnington, near York. 
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The Rev. W. Wyvill, B.A. of Trinity Col. 
Cambridge, to the rectory of Spenithorne, 
Yorkshire. 

The Rev. T. Mills, chaplain to the King, 
to the Rectory of Little Henny, in Essex. 

' The Rev. W. H. Harvey, L.L.B. to the 
rectory of Crowcombe, Somerset. 

The Rev. T. Hoblyn, M.A. rector of All 
Saints, Colchester, to the rectory of Saint 
Lawrence, Newland, in Essex. : 

The Rev. W. Jenkins, M.A. to the vicar- 
age of Sidmouth. 








PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, 
With all the Marriages and Deaths. 


eer 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM. 
VENUE lower part of the horn of a deer of 
Tr extraordinary size was lately dug up 

in the grounds at Campville, near Tyne- 
mouth. These large remains were found in 
the N. E.angle of the Roman camp, called 
Blake Chesters, being one of the oblong 
squares that run in a zigzag line, from 
Segedunum or Wall’s end, to Tynemouth. 
Sacrifices of wild animals were made in 
these stations, and a tradition remains of 
a temple to Diana having stood at middle 
Chirton, on the western side of this camp. 
The head of an ancient spear was recently 
dug up in the same site. 

Married.| Mr. T Nicholson, merchant, 
of Warkworth, to Miss Foster, of Wid- 
drington—At North Shields, Mr.'T. Hep- 
worth, draper, to Miss Roddam. 

Died.) At Newcastle, aged 63, Mr. J. 
Pattison, formerly a fruiterer—Aged 70, 
Mr. Nicholson, schoolmaster. He had been 
run over in the streets, bya coach and 
horses left by the driver. 

At Sunderland, 85, Mr. W. Mersaw, 
formerly a ship-owner. 

At Alnwick, Mr. M. Forster, 37.—Aged 
97, Mr. W. Robertson, surgeon. 

At Stockton, 46, Mr. B. Atkinson, of the 
Society of Friends. 

At Stepney, near Newcastle, 31, Mr. J. 
Ferguson, comb manufacturer. =, 

At Hexham, in her 21st year, Mrs. Wat- 
son, wife of Mr. J. W., draper. 

Mrs. F. J. Hawkes, 26, of New Green- 
wich, near Gateshead. 

At North Shields, Jane Patterson, only 
daughter of Mr. J. Scott, ship-owner. 

At Bishop Wearmouth, in his 74th year, 
Mr. P. Hird, officer of excise. 

At Greenburn, Mrs. Bogue, relict of the 
late W. B. esq. of Auchincraw, Berwick- 
shire. 

CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORLAND. 

The petition from the freemen, &c. of 
Carlisle, to the House of Commons, among 
other grievances, complains of the corrupt 
and unconstitutional patronage exercised 
in that house ; also of the enormous annual 


expenditure, in the civil and military de- 
partments. It states that in the 6th year 
of peace, the agricultural, commercial and 
manufacturing classes are involved in one 
universal distress, &c. 

Married.| At Workington, Mr. Hesle- 
den, merchant, of Liverpool, to Mary, 
youngest daughter of J. Thompson, esq. 
At Whitehaven, R. Bean, esq. of Liver- 
pool, to Jemima, youngest daughter of the 
late C. Deane, esq. of Keekle Grove.— 
The Rev. R. Rice. vicar of Kirkland, &e. 
to Mary, second daughter of the Rev. S. 
G. Goodenough, prebendary of Carlisle, 
&c.—Capt. H. Blake, of the Ocean, mer- 
chant vessel, to Miss. M. Christian: both 
of Maryport.—At Kendal, Mr. J. Barnes, 
to Miss I. Macellas—At the Friends 
Meeting-house, Mr. C. Howarth, convey- 
ancer, of Halifax, to Miss J. Emmy, 

Died.) At Carlisle, in her 24th year, 
Mrs. H. Foster, wife of Mr. T. F. marble 
cutter.— Mrs. B. Nuttar, 54. 

At Whitehaven, Mrs. M. Sloane. 

At Workington, 80, Mrs. E. Clarke.— 
Mr. B. Connell, 45. 

At Kendal, aged 95, Mrs. M. Harrison. 
—Aged 60, Mrs. S. Gurnall.—Mrs. Storey, 
of the Society of Friends.—70, Mr, J. 
Morland. 

At Butcherby, near Carlisle, 27, Mar- 
garet, wife of Mr. J. Holme, jan.—At 
Burgh by Sands, at an advanced age, Mr. 
R. Lawson.—At Rosewen, near Wigton, 
in his 63d year, Mr.T. Richardson.—At 
Wigton, 61, Major Cliffe, of Violet Bank, 
near Annah; he expired in the act of eat- 
ing his dinner. 

At Chapel Bank, near Workington, J. 
Swinburn, esq—In the Island of Barba- 
does, Ensign Ford, eldest son of Major F. 
of Carlisle. 

At Cockermouth, 73, Mr. Isaac Brown, 
sen. the oldest tradesman in the town, and 
throughout half a century distinguished 
by the highest integrity in all his transac- 
tions. By diligence and economy through 
life, he became possessed of a respectable 
independence of fortune; and (unlike 

many 
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many whose avarice increases with their 
years,) when his personal wants became 
few, (arising from the loss of his excellent 
wife, and the marriage of all his children) 
he became his own executor, and divided 
among them a considerable part of his 
property. His last illness, which was pro- 
tracted and painful, was sustained with 
the most exemplary and pious resignation, 
and his memory will be cherished by his 
family and friends, with the most affec- 
tionate and lasting attachment. 

The eldest son of Mr. R. Armstrong, of 
the Black Bull Inn, at Brampton. He was 
returning on horseback from Hawhistle, 
aud was struck down by the lightning; 
and he and his horse were instantly killed. 
The Newcastle Mail came first up to the 
body which was lying in the road close to 
the horse, and nearly naked—all his 
clothes, with the exception of his stock- 
ings and shoes, being torn to pieces; 
some of the fragments were picked up at 
nearly 100 yards distance. There were 
deep wounds in the neck and thigh, and 
the few clothes which remained were burn- 
ing when found. The saddle was also 
torn to pieces, and the hair nearly singed 
off the horse. 

YORKSHIRE. 

By a recent decision of the Court of 
Chancery, the revenue of two schools, 
one at Dewsbury and the other at Rish- 
worth, near Halifax, have been augmented 
from £500 to nearly £3000 a-year. The 
endowment originated from a bequest by 
Mr. J. Wheelwright, in 1724. 

A meeting of the society to promote re- 
ligious instruction amongst seamen, was 
held at Hull, April 19th, to consider of 
building a floating chapel for the use of 
the seamen. It appeared, that a floating 
ehapel capable of containing 7. or 800 
seamen, might be constructed for about 
£670. 

A remarkable phenomenon occurred at 
Bishop Monckton, near Ripon, lately, on 
the estate belonging to Mr. Charnock.— 
About two in the afternoon the attention 
of a person in his service was attracted by 
arumbling noise, which apparently pro- 
ceeded from the stack-yard, distant 30 
yards from the house. He supposed it to 
proceed from children throwing stones 
against the doors and wall; but, on look- 
ing up the avenue, formed by a row of 
stacks, and leading to the house, he ob- 
served a small portion of the ground in 
motion, which, after continuing in a state 
of considerable agitation for some minutes, 
suddenly presented an opening of about a 
foot square, whence issued a great body 
of water. Returning with violence, it 
soon enlarged the cavity, and in its pro- 
gress, carried down with it a portion of the 
avin | earth, several feet in extent, 
which was buried in the abyss below.” The 
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water continued to ebb and flow 

less, at intervals, during the day, 
Charnock plumbed this subterraneons pj 
in the evening, and found it 58 feet in 
depth; the water has now subsided and 
remains settled within two yards of the 
top. 

Report of the woollen cloth milled durin 
the last year, viz. from the 25th of Mare 
1820, to the 25th March, 1821, as dejj. 
vered by the searchers to the magistrates 
May 2nd. 

NARROW CLOTHS MILLED, 
Pieces. Yards. 
First Quarter....... ..34,765 
Second ditto...... «32,862 
Third ditto. ..........32,317 
Fourth ditto 





129,279 5,295,791 
Milled last year....119,700 4,889,181 





Increase...... 9,579 6,610 
BROAD CLOTHS MILLED. 

First Quarter... ...... .68,308 
Second ditto,,.......77,399 
Third ditto..........71,207 
Fourth ditto,........69,806 

286,720 9,186,223 

Milled last year.....263,278 8,406,314 





Increase....+++. 23,443 779,909 
Total milled this year in yds., ..14,412,014 
Total milled last year in yds., ..13,295,49 


Total increase this year in yds- 1,116,519 
Married.| At Dewsbury, the Rev. J. 
Bailey, late curate of St. M ichael-le-Belfry, 
York, to Miss Parkin, niece of J Haliley, 
esq.—Thomas, eldest son of T. Brown, of 
Horton, Wilts. to Susannah, only daughter 
of Mr. J. Haworth, jun. of Hessle, near 
Hull.—At Leeds, Mr. W. Whitehead, malt- 
ster, to Miss M. Wood.—B. Cooke, esq. of 
Owston, to Charlotte, daughter of Sir G. 
Cooke, bart. of Wheatley —Mr. J. East- 
burn, merchant of Leeds, to Miss M. 
Fryer, of Knaresborough—The Hon. ©. 
Langdale, brother of Lord Stourton, to 
Mary, eldest daughter of the late M.C. 
Maxwell, esq. of Everingham Park.—Mr. 
_ Aistin, surgeon of Huddersfield, to Miss 
Wilson, of Greet-house—At Halifax, Cap- 
tain F. Macbean, of the 6th regt. foot, to 
A. H. Benson, youngest daughter of the 
late Lieut. Gen. B. 

Died. At York, aged 48, Mr. F. Bet 
son, printer; he had suffered the amputa- 
tion of one of his legs. j 

At Hull, 58, Mr. W. Seymour, white- 
smith. 

At Whitby, aged 87, Mrs. Stonehouse, 
widow of the late Mr. H. S. ship owner 
—Mr.J. Bedlington, formerly commander 
of the Volunteer Greenland Ship—M". 

F, Chapma, 
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F. Chapman, widow of the late Mr. J. C. 
ship-owner. 

At Leeds, in her 69th year, after a 
lengthened train of bodily sufferings, Mary, 
widow of the late Joshua Walker, M D.— 
Mrs. Wood, widow, sister to Mr. Belhouse, 
corn-merchant.—Aged 37, Mr. J. Hartley, 
woollen-printer—Mr. T. Wright, super- 
visor, 56. ' 

At Burley, near Leeds, Mr. Hinchliffe, 
lately a coach-maker of Leeds, but retired 
from business—Aged 83, the Rev. J. 
Myers, of Shipley Hall, near Bradford, 
justice of peace and deputy lieutenant of 
this county —Aged 34, Mrs. Shaw, wife of 
Mr. J. S. surgeon of Lindley, near Hud- 
dersfield—Aged 75, the Rev. W. North- 
end, dissenting minister, late of Brig- 
house, near Halifax; he was a man of 
exemplary piety, and a strenuous advocate 
for true reformation.—Ia his 42d year, Mr. 
F. Butterfield, of the Low Moor Iron 
Works, near Bradford. On the 14th of 
Feb. he was thrown from a coach, and he 
lingered 59 days on the bed of death. He 
had for upwards of 20 years been a member 
of the Commercial Travellers’ Society, and 
was highly esteemed by that community. 
He viewed the approach of death with an 
equanimity worthy of his christian charac- 
ter. This valuable member of society fell 
a victim to the dangerous practice of furi- 
ous driving. 

In Manchester, in his 18th year, the 
eldest. son of M. Hind, esq. of Newton 
Green, near Leeds.—In her 80th year, Mrs. 
Kitson, of Mirfield. From her early years 
impressed with the importance of religious 
duties, she had exhibited a pattern worthy 
the imitation of Christians. 

At Kippax, Mrs. Cathcart, wife of the 
Hon. and Rev. A. H.C. vicar, and preben- 
dary of York Cathedral. 

At Calcutta, in October last, 25, Mr. 
E.C. Taylor, wife of Capt. T. and daugh- 
terof W. Hurland. esq. of Burton Pidsea, 

olderness. 

In his 82d year, J. Smith, esq. of Tem- 
plehurst, near Snaith. cf 
LANCASHIRE. 

At Lancaster assizes, Mr. Evans, late 
proprietor of the Manchester Observer, 
was tried for a libel on the military (al- 
luding to the transactions at Oldham, 
wherein the number of persons injured 
was twenty) and found guilty. Mr. E.had 
investigated the details on the spot; but 
he has since been sentenced by the King’s 
Bench to 18 months’ imprisonment, and to 
find security for his good behaviour. 

Trade of Liverpool Lady-day quarter, 
1821, compared with that of 1820. 

From Jan. 5 to Ap. Europe Br. For. Irish 

5, 1821 ..... 125 153 101 579 

From Jan. 5 to Ap. 

5, 1820..... 99 133 107 107 

Total of vessels increased 195. 

Montury Maa. No. 354. 
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Married.) At Liverpool, Mr. T. Davis, 
merchant, to Miss H. Jump.—P. Martin, 
esq. to Elizabeth, daughter of G. Camp- 
bell, esq. of Ardtarig Argyleshire—At 
Everton, the Rev. J. E. Beaumont, to Su- 
sannah, second daughter of J. Moreton, 
esq—At Manchester, Mr. J. W. Rideout, 
chemist. and druggist, to Miss Elizabeth 
Jackson —F. Grosvenor, esq. of Pickwood, 
near Leek, in Staffordshire, to Miss M. 
Thomas, of Lougsight near Manchester.— 
In Birmingham, Mr. J. S. Fowler, mer- 
chant, of Liverpool, to Miss M. Adcock, 
of Summer Hill terrace.—Mr. A. Davidson, 
engraver, of Manchester, to Miss S. Cooper, 
of Oulerton, near Knutsford, Cheshire. 

Died.| At Liverpool, in his 47th year, 
Mr. G. Bell, officer of excise —Mrs.Lyon, 
relict of the late Dr. L. 

At Manchester, Mrs. Whitelock, wife 
of the Rev. R. H. W—Mirs. M. Bancroft, 
65, widow of the late Mr. S. B., silk-manu- 
facturer—Suddenly, 74, Mr. B. Bartov, of 
Darwen.—In Salford, 70, Mrs. Chappel, 
widow of the kate Mr. B. C. fustian-manu- 
facturer.—Mrs. M. Seddon. 

At Calcutta, Sep. 21, the Rev. John 
Hampson, missionary. He went out seve- 
ral years ago, under direction of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society. 

At Zante (a station of the London Mis- 
sionary Society) on the 15th of Jan. last, 
Mrs. Lowndes, wife of the Rev. Mr. L. 
who left Manchester on a mission to the 
islands of Greece in 1815. 

Mrs. Hawcourt, of Bridge House, Gor- 
ton. —In her 74th year, Haunah, relict of 
the late T. Walker, esq. of Longtord, near 
Manchester.—At Harton, iv Ribbledale, 
aged 115, George Metcalf. He retained 
to the last the use of his mental faculties. 

At Warrington, Mr. T. England, glass- 
manufacturer. 

At Disley, 42, Mr. J. Hancock, mer- 
chant of Liverpool. 

At Ormskirk, 36, Mrs. Lord, wife of 
Mr. L. dancing-master. 4 

At Demerara, in Feb. last, aged 38,,Mr. 
R. C. Thompson, surgeon, formerly of this 
county. 

In his 37th year, Mr. J. Lord, of Room- 
field, near Todmorden. 

At Ashton under Line, in her 22d year, 
Mrs. 8S. Lees, of the Globe Inn. 

The Rev. N. Blackburn, of Delph, Sad- 
dleworth. 

CHESHIRE. 

The erection of a bridge across the Con- 
way has been sanctioned by @ grant of 
£40,000, public money. The attainment 
of this object, with other projected im- 
provements, will remove au obstacle which 
has hitherto operated against the Holy- 
head line of road through Chester. 

Among other improvements at Eaton 
Hall, the seat of Earl Grosvenor, a new 
wing is building on the north side, and the 
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gardens have received an addition of seve- 
ral acres. 

Discoveries are yet in progress at Fur- 
ther Boughton; on the removal of the 
superincumbent earth, above the level 
where the altar (as reported in our last) 
was found, other fragments have been 
discovered. Part of these, some large iron 
spikes completely corroded, are now at the 
printing office of the Chester Guardian. 
From the elevation and position on the Ro- 
man Military Road, it is thought to have 
been the seat of an exploratory camp, 
guarding the principal approach to the 
grand camp, the scite of which is occupied 
by the city of Chester. On the top of one 
of the two volutes which support the basin 
on the altar, a cross has been found rather 
more than an inch long, below which is a 
P. perfectly legible, and on the other vo- 
lute a coarse V. made (as it is conceived) 
by the hands of Christians. 

A Roman padlock, made of iron and in 
excellent preservation, has been also found 
near the altar. It has an inscription of 
LEG. XX. 

The Chester Assizes closed April 21, the 
court having been occupied for eleven days. 
Nine prisoners received sentence of death, 
but were all reprieved except two. 

Married.| R. Jones, esq. solicitor, of 
Llangollen, to Miss Edwards, of Sham- 
berwea.— Mr. J. Dodge, stationer, of 
Stockport, to Miss Consterdine, of Old- 
ham—At Wrexham, the Rev. J. Pearce, 
minister of the Old Dissenting Chapel, to 


‘Mary Anne, second daughter of the late J. 


Burton esq.—At Chester, Mr. Joynson, 
shipwright, to Mrs. M. Thomas.—The 
Rev. T. M. Davies, A.B. to Mary, only 
daughter of the late Mr. Alderman Bed- 
ward. 

Died.| At Chester, Mr. W. Barth, for- 
merly a linen-draper, and generally con- 
sidered as a man of unimpeachable piety — 
Aune, only danghter of Mr. G. Eaton, 
brewer.—In her 19th year, Margaret, 2d 
daughter of the Rev. J. Halton, minister of 
S:. Peter’s—Aged 33, R. Crewe, captain 
in the 58th regiment of foot. 

At Holywell, Mrs. Carnes, wife of Mr. 
C. printer. 

At Beaumaris, J. Jones, esq. solicitor. 

In his 62d year, Mr. T. Whitley, of 
Broncoed, near Mold. 

At Middlewich, in her 58th year, Mrs. 
M. Paterson, for thirty years an itinerant- 
draper in this county ; she wasa woman of 
strict probity and great industry. 

At Malpas, Mrs. Taylor, wife of Mr. R. 
T wine-merchant. She was a good neigh- 
bour, and no poor person left her door 
without being relieved. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

Married.) At Quorndon, Mr. F. Brown, 

of Kirk Ireton, to Miss Eliza Cockayne — 


Mr. 8. Bainbridge, to Miss M. Barn 
sbethaf Smalley. ~ 











[June |, 
ied.| At Bonsal d. 
Hobson, master of the Tree Pesan R. 

At Hargate Wall, T. § ete 
of New Basinghall-street, Landen... 

At Chesterfield, Mrs. Jebb, relict of the 
late A. J. esq. of Tapton Grove, in this 
county. ' 

At Great Lodgstone, aged 92, Mrs. y 
Buxton, sister of J. B.esq. M.D. She te. 
tained her faculties to the Jast. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

In the Nottingham petition to the Com. 
mons (presented by Mr. Denman on the 
17,) the sole cause of the national calamities 
is declared to be the immensity of the debt 
called national, and the enormous amount 
of taxes wrung from the people to pay the 
interest, and satiate placemen, pensioners, 
sinecurists, &c. 

Married | J. Stewartson, gent. of Lower 
East Street, to Miss M. Eyre, of Staple. 
ford—Mr. J. Wilson, of Long Eaton, to 
Miss M. Gill, of Draycott —At Notting- 
ham, Mr. T. Windley, to Miss J. Hutchin- 
son.—At Babworth, Francis, eldest son of 
Mr. M. Hawksworth, to Miss E. Lown, of 
Morton, near Retford.—Mr. J. Harrison, 
grazier, of Mansfield, to Miss Revil of Rat. 
cliffe—At Nottingham, Mr. W. Summers, 
druggist, of Birmingham, to Miss H. Hut- 
ton.—At Radford, Mr. S. Dean, to Mn. 
Ab. King.—Mr. J. Heald, farmer, of Farns- 
field, to Miss M. Smith, of Sheffield. 

Died.| At Nottingham, aged 63, Mr.J. 
Osbourne.—Mrs. S. Johnson, 74. 

At Nottingham, 75, Mr. R. Stocks— 
Mrs. Clay.—Mr. J. Turner, needle-maker. 
—Mr. J. Alexander—Mr. T. Yarborough, 
56. 

At Newark, 60, Mr. R. Seymour.—Mr. 
T. Middlebrook. 

At Mansfield, suddenly, 62, T. Rycroft, 
gent.—Mrs. Martha Smedley, 28, wife of 
the Rev. Wm. S. Baptist Minister. She 
bore a long and painful affliction with 
fortitude, tranquillity, and resignation. , 

At the vicarage, the Rev. R. Mortod, 
nearly half a century vicar of East Retford. 

At Granby, near Bingham, 63, Mr 
Bonsor, farmer, and for nearly forty yea 
clerk of the parish. 

At Wilford, Mrs. Woollston. 

At Woodborough, 83, Mrs. H. Glover. 

In his 78th year, Mr. J. Blount, of Per 
nyfoot Style; her benevolence and charity 
will be long remembered by the poor. 

LENCOLNSHIRE. of 

Married.| The Rev. M. Hare, rectert, 
Asbby, to A. Maria, eldest daughter 
the late C. T. Brackenbury, esq. of Broom 
field in Essex.—At Irby, near Grimsby; 
the Rev. H. W. Powell, to Frances, 
daughter of C. Bell, esq.of Laceby. 

Died.} The Rev. B. Craycroft, rector 
East Keel, &c. while attending divine se 


‘Vice at Herbling Church, surroun 


his family in the pew, he expired ie 
attack of the angina pectoris. ; 
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At Gainsborough, in his 18th year, Mr. 
Hind, jun. he was six feet six inches high. 

At Market Raisin, 21, Sarah, eldest 
daughter of the Rev. J. Robinson. 

In his 83d year, the Rev. J. Myers, 
many years chaplain at Grimsthorpe Castle, 
rector of Wyberton, &c. 

LEICESTER AND RUTLAND. 

On the 4th of April commenced the 
building of twelve baths at Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch, the whole of which are to be com- 
pleted in June. There is to be a large and 
elegant pump room, 50 feet by 30, witha 
portico, colonnade and balcony in front. 

Analysis of the Ashby mineral water. 

A wine gallon of the water contains. 


Grains. 

Muriate of soda - - 1904 
Ditto of magnesia - - 208 
Ditto of lime - ° . 168 
Sulphate of soda - - 128 
Ditto of lime - . - 72 
Carbonate of lime ov ve 40 
Carbonate of iron “ ° 16 

2536 


Married.| At Leicester, Mr. H. Dalby, 
solicitor, to Miss King, of Loughboro.”— 
Mr. H. C. Sutton, to Miss Dumelow.—Mr. 
Clay, to Miss E. Colley —At Lutterworth, 
Mr. Humberstone, grazier, of Somerby, to 
Miss A. Lea—At Thurlaston, Mr. W. 
Peesland, grazier, of Peckleton, to Miss 
A. Tomlinson—Mr. J. Sculthorpe, solici- 
tor, of Hinckley, to Miss Williams, of 
Rugby, Warwick.—Mr. J. Lakin, hosier, 
of Market Bosworth, to Miss Knight, of 
Stoke Golding. 

Died.| At Leicester, aged 26, Jane, 
daughter of Mr. W. Harold.—Of a dropsy, 
26, Mr. B. Hardy, taylor, formerly of 
Newark. 

At Oakham, of an abscess in his head, 
aged 33, the Rev. Mr. Macfarlane, curate. 

At Pocketgate, near Loughborough, 72, 
Mr.J. Woodforth, farmer. 

At Markfield, T. Adnut, gent —Of an 
apoplectic fit, Mr. G. Weston. 2IF 

In London, aged 20, George, only son 
of Mr. Whitchurch, of Melton Mowbray. 

At Thurmaston, 26, Miss A. Whateley. 
—Mr. E. Baker, of Sileby, lately a grocer 
at Nottingham. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Married.| At Wolverhampton, the Rev. 
R. Wind, to Miss E. Bond.—At Ellesmere; 
Mr. Wilson, gun-smith, of Wedensbury, 
to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Mr. Davis, 
Whitesmith. 

Died.| At Lichfield, Mrs. Taylor, wife 
of Mr. T. of the George Inn. 

At Walsall, 72, Elizabeth Reynolds. 
Her station in life was humble, but her 
genuine worth procured her affectionate 
friends, and many tributes of respect from 
her superiors—Mrs. Arnold, wife of Mr. 
A. ef Whittington, near Litchfield. 
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In his 60th year, Mr. Walhouse, e864. of 
Hatherton, late High Sheriff —Mrs. Bow les, 
relict of the Rev. St.G. B. of Coverswall. 

At Knightley, C. Swann, esq., many 
years high constable for the hundred of 
Cottlestone. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

Married.) Mr. B. Beaufoy, surgeon of 
Meriden, to Miss A. Kirkland, of Coventry. 
—W. Dickens, esq. of Cherrington, to 
Lucy, 2nd daughter of the Hon. Mr. Justice 
Park.—At Bugbrook, G. Bicknell, esq. of 
Queen-street, Berkeley-square, London, to 
— eldest daughter of the Rev. J. Ken- 

all. 

In Eondon, Mr. H. Tindale, druggist, of 
Birmingham, to Miss Cooke, of Judd 
House, Somers Town. , 

Died.| At Birmingham, in her 24th 
year, Mary, wife of Mr. R. Heaton, jun. 
—Aged 67, Mrs, Wright, of Yardley. 

At Corngreaves, 73, J. Atwood, esq. elder 
brother of M. A. esq. banker, of Birming- 
ham. 

At Stratford-upon-Avon, in consequence 
of a fall from his horse, Mr: Barnhurst, 
solicitor. | 

At Solihull, in her 82d year, Rebecca, 
wife of R. Chattock, esq—Mrs. A. Lyd- 
dall. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

Married.| At Hodvet, Mr. T. Churton, 
to Miss M. A. Hodgkin, niece to T. H. esq. 
of Corra.—F. Collins, esq. of Barton, near 
Staffo:d, to Anne, eldest daughter of Mr. 
Wilson, of Gain’s Lodge, sear Shrewsbury. 
—Mr. W. Bridgman, of Minton, to Mivs 
E. Vaughan, of the Lea, near Bishop’s 
Castle —At Shrewsbury, R. L. Evans, esq. 
youngest son of R. E..esq. of Trelyddan 
Hall, Montgomeryshire, to Miss H, Symes. 

Died.| At Shrewsbury, Mrs. E. Keasy, 
nearly thirty years housekeeper in the 
Rocke family. 

At Oswestry, Phillis, the daughter of 
the late Dr.T. M. Cockerill. 

At Newport, in her 27th year, Mary, 
wife of the Rev. E. Meredith, A.M. head 
master of the Free Grammar Schoo!. 

At O!dbury, near Bridgnorth, in his 69th 
year, the Rev. T. M. Lyster, upwards of 
thirty years justice of peace for the county, 
a situation which he filled with integrity 
and independence.—At Donnington, near 
Newport, in her 25th year, Sophia, third 
daughter of Mr. B. Madely, surveyor, of 
Wellington. . 

At the Tukies, near Broseley, in bis 
71st year, T. Bryan, esq—At Hodnett, 
42, Mr. G. Morris, sadler. 

At Wellington, 73, T. Fox, esq. one of 
the Society of Friends. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Married.| Mr. Harrison, of the Crown 
Inn, Malvern, to Mrs. Philpots of Wor- 
cester. ‘ 

Died.) At Dudley, in his 22d year, Mr. 
E. Bodger, glass-maker. At 
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At Heuwick, in his 80th year, T. Farley, 
esq. one of the oldest magistrates for the 
city of Worcester, and county. He was 
steady in friendship, and a man of great 
hospitality. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

The following instance of longevity has 
been lately authenticated by the parish re- 
gister ; William Gilbert, born in the parish. 
of Kingston, near Hereford, on the 8th of 
September, 1702, is now living, and ap- 
parently in good health. He worked many 
years as a hedger and ditcher. 

Married.| Sir H. Lambert, bart. to A. 
Maria, youngest daughter of the late Hon. 
Ed. Foley, and sister to E. F. F. esq. of 
Stoke Edith Park.—Mr. Buffrey, linen- 
draper, of Wellington, to Miss A. Jones, 
of Wigmore, in this county—Mr. T. 
Greatorex, jun. of Crickhowell, to Eliza- 
beth, eldest daughter of Mr. Price, of 
Rowlstone. 

Died.\ Susannah, wife of J. Perrot, esq. 
and eldest daughter of the late Rev. R. 
Eckley, of Credenhill. 

At Linton, 76, Mr. J. Webb, upwards 
of 48 years clerk to the parish. 

Mr. W. Parry, of Dulas, 58. 

GLOUCESTER AND MONMOUTH. 

An act has recently passed for establish- 
inga proper pace forholding markets and 
fairs in Gloucester, and for opening avenues 
thereto, and otherwise improving the city 
and suburbs. By this measure, nuisances 
offensive to the public eye, will be removed, 
and a prospect is held out of ulterior ad- 
vantage to the citizens. 

Married.| At Gloucester, Mr. B. Bon- 
ner, solicitor, to Miss A. Rickets.—At 
Cheltenham, Capt. J. W. Johnson, R.N. 
eldest son of the Rev. C. J. of South 
Stoke, to Eliza, only daughter of the 
late J. De Wint, esq. of Gloucester-place, 
London.—J.S. Adam, esq. of Woodches- 
ter, to E. E. daughter of the late J. Mac- 
taggart, esq. formerly of Calcutta.—J. 
Jenkins, esq. to Miss Bence, only daugh- 
ter of the late J. B. B. esq. of Holly House. 
—Mr. G. Hoare, of Cirencester, to Miss 
Berton cf Coine Rogers. 

Died | At Gloucester, T. Okey, esq. 
solicitcr—Aged 44, Miss Hooper, \2d 
daughter of the late W. H. esq. of Worces- 
ter—Mr. J. Russel, builder. 

At Bristol, Mr. J. Earl, accountant. 

At Berkeley, in his 62d year, J. Phillips, 
esq. alderman. 

At Westbury on Severn, Mr. B. Palmer. 

At Tuydee Park, Abergavenny, in her 
76th year, Mrs. Naish. 

In the prime of life, Mr. T. King, of 
King’s Stauley. 

At Nailsworth, 83, Mr. J. George, for- 
merly of the Woodhouse, in the parish of 
Avening. 


Mr. Edw. Hooper, of Bulley, near Glou- 
eester. 
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At Chepstow, Mr. W. Prit 
merly an ironmonger. chard te 


At Cheltenham, Mr. T. Fletcher $0- 

licitor. : 
At Paris, aged 48, H. W. Stephep 

late of Chavenage House, in this comnty: . 
At Chepstow, 21, Eliza, 3d daughter of 

Mr. Fryer. 


At Chipping Sodbury, Sarah, relict of 
the late D. Hewit, esq. 

Aged 87, Elizabeth, relict of the lateT. 
Tynedale, esq. of Northlerney. 

At Tregirog, in Monmouthshire, aged 
29, the Rev. J. Williams. 

OXFORDSHIRE, 

The post office at Oxford not being ina 
central situation has long been an incop. 
venience ; an opportunity now offers for 
building one on Cairfax, as the houses ad. 
joining the Butter bench are to be taken 


down, that the street may be rendered con- 


siderably wider. 

Great exertions are making for rebuild. 
ing Cairfax church, in Oxford, and it is 
expected to be finished in a style that will 
render it an ornament to the city. 

Married.| Mr. J. Hemming, of Oxford, 
to Miss C. Appleby, of Abingdon. 

Died.| At Oxford, aged, 38, the Rey. 
W. T. Beer, of Worcester College. 

Aged 67, B. White, esq. of Ewelme, and 
formerly of Fleet-street, London. 

Aged 62, Mr. J. Hollier, a respectable 
farmer, of Cholgrove.—Mr. J. Rowland, 
farmer, 71, of Wolvercot, near Oxford— 
At Yarnton, very suddenly, Mrs. S. Miles. 
—At Tetsworth, Thomas Kingston, who 
had lived upwards of 60 years in the family 
of the late Lord Charles Spencer. 

BUCKINGHAM AND BERKSHIRE. 

A Chalybeate water hus been recently 
discovered at Chesham, which bas effected 
considerable cures in scorbutic affections. 

Various additions are making to the 
King’s Cottage in Windsor Great Park. 
New apartments are building for Sir B. 
Bloomfield, and a large dining room and 
billiard room for the King. A covered 
walk leading from the conservatory inte 
the grounds, for convenience during 
wet weather, is intended to contain rare 
shrubs, flowers and creeping plants. A 
new lodge is building at the entrance to 
the grounds. c 

Married.| At Thatcham, Mr. bea 
Long, of Kensington, to Anna, thir 
daughter of W. Goddard, esq.—At R 
ing, Mr. Munt, grocer, to Miss aa 
In October last, at Bombay, W. pone 9 
esq. son of the late A. C. esq. Clerk of : 
Peace for Buckinghamshire, to og 
Franklaud, daughter of the Rev-R. F. ; 
non, of Wells Cathedral—The Rev. « 
Hitchings, of Sunning Hill, to Harriet, 
daughter of 'T. V. Cook, esq. of Eastham? 
stead. 

Died.) At Windsor, the Rev.J.Grakt 





1821.| 
vicar and chaplain to the Duke of York.— 
E. Taylor, esq. one of the Knights of 
Windsor, and formerly surgeon to the 15th 
dragoons. 

At Great Marlow, J. Johnson, esq. a 
member of the Hampden Club, and author 
of many able political letters, which ap- 

ared in the Statesman, under the signa- 
ture of Timothy Trueman. 

At Wormingham, 60, Mrs. Brooks. 

At Durnford, Mr. G. Wyatt, late of Hink- 
sey.—At Wokingham, Mr. J. Wheeler, of 
St. Paul’s Church-yard. 

At Aston Sandford, Bucks, the Rev. T. 
Scott, rector and formerly chaplain to 
the Lock Hospital. He published several 
religious tracts, and his valuable com- 
mentary on the Bible has passed through 
many editions. 

At Gibraltar, lieut. H. M. Buckbridge, of 
the Royal Engineers, son of the late Col. 
B. of Benfield. 

HERTFORDSHIRE AND BEDFORDSHIRE. 

The six prisoners left for execution at 
Bedford were all reprieved. 

Married.| At Watford, S. Smith, esq. to 
Miss J. E. Wilmot.—The Rev. C. Bridges, 
of Woburn, to Miss H. Torlesse, of Ips- 
wich.—N. Hatley, esq. of Langley Lodge, 
to Elizabeth, widow of the late J. G. Jones, 
esq. of Kingsland-road.—S. Burr, esq. of 
Luton, to Miss Richardson, of Craven- 
street, Westminster.—At Eaton, in Bed- 
fordshire, Mr. Hilyam, farmer, of Totten- 
ham Lodge, Northamptonshire, to Miss 
Capps of Leadenham. 

Died.| At Hertford, in her 79th year, 
Mrs. R. Marshall.—Mr. B. Squires, wife of 
Mr. S. veterinary surgeon. 

At Bedford, 50, the Rev. W. Freeman, 
minister of a Baptist Congregation at Car- 
dington Cotton End.—Of a decline, 31, 
Eliza, wife of W. A. Soames, esq. of High- 
Willows, Cheshunt. 

Catharine, wife of the Rev. J. F. Greene, 
rector of Graveley.—Aune, relict of the 
late J. Smith, of Revel End. 

At Broxbourne, in his 87th year, P. 
ee eee rhe) 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Married.] Mr. R. Bray, jun. of Chapel 
Brampton, to Miss Bray.—Samuel, eldest 
son of S. Sharman, esq. of Wellingborough, 
to E. Mary, daughter of the late Rev. G. 
P, Malin.—Mr. J. A. Lovell, of Mears 
Ashby, to Mary, eldest daughter of Mr. 
W. Gandern.—Mr. T. Smitb, salesman, of 
Grendon, to Miss E. Brown, of Brixworth. 
—At Yardley Hastings, The Rev. J. Hop- 
pus, sen. to Miss Berri!l —Mr. J. Birdsall, 
eldest son of Mr. Alderman B. of Northamp- 
ton, to Miss A. Violls, of Bampton Lodge. 
Died.| At Northampton, in his 5lst 
year, Mr. Alderman Kershaw.—In her 
83d year, Mrs. J. Newcomb, relict of the 
late Mr. Alderman N.—In his 97th year, 

Mr, J. Mennard, gardener. 
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At Peterborough, 71, Mrs. E. Wright. 
. At Long Buckby, Sarah, wife of W. Lee; 
woolstapler. 

In her 83d year, Mrs. Callice, of Mears 
Ashby. 

In her 73d year, at Thrapston, Mary, 
wife of Mr. W. Beale, draper.—lIn his 78th 
year, Mr. T. Watford, of Welford.—Mr. J. 
Bland, furmer and grazier, of Grafton Un- 
derwocd. 

CAMBRIDGE AND HUNTINGDON. 

The stupendous drainage of the Eau 
Brink, extending over some hundreds of 
thousands of acres, is rapidly drawing to- 
wards its completion. The Eau Brink Cut, 
about two miles and three quarters in 
length, is nearly completed; as is the new 
bridge across it, whichis to be a draw. 
bridge for the admission of ships to pass 
and repass through it to Saint Germain’s. 
The new bridge is of timber, which is so 
combined as to produce strength and dura- 
bility. Its length is about 820 feet; the 
versed sine or spring of the arch is 3 feet 
113 inches. On this canaland its appen- 
dices there will probably, before the works 
are completed, be expended nearly halfa 
million sterling ! 

From the inadequate state of its funds, 
the Agricultural Society of this county will 
give no premiums this year. | 

Married.| G. F. H. Greenhaigh, esq. of 
Caius and Gonville Coll. to Miss Hunt of 
Maldon.—J. Sharp, esq. of Islem House, 
Newmarket, to Eliza, second daughter of 
Signior C. Lee Sugg, the ventriloquist — 
Mr. F. Sharp, of Newmarket, to Miss Lee, 
of the Norfolk company of comedians.— 
Mr. Rawlins, tanner, of Wisbeach, to Miss 
Read, of Stangreund—At Isleham, the 
Rev. J. Reynolds, dissenting minister, to 
Mrs. S. Norman.—Edward, third son of W. 
Layton, esq. of Woodhouse, Ely, to M. 
Amelia, only daughter of the late S. Miller, 
esq. formerly of Fort Marlborough, Ben- 
coolen.—At Bourne, Mr. J.Standard, build- 
er, of Norwich, to Miss H. Currie.—Mr. L. 
T. Martin, grocer of Lynn, to Harriet, third 
daughter of Mr. D. Bowker, of Stanground, 
Huntingdonshire —Mr. R. Smith, of Ram- 
sey, to Miss Campion, of Bury, in Hunt- 
ingdonshire. 

Died.) At Cambridge, aged 50, Mr. W. 
Halls, publican. 

In October last, in America, 60, Mr. T. 
Grant, formerly, of Chatteris, in the Isle of 
Ely. 

Mr. H. English, occupier of a consider- 
able farm in the parish of March, leaving- 
ing a widow and 1|5children, the youngest 
an infant. From the pressure of the times 
his affairs became embarrassed, and his 
family are now deprived of the means of 
subsistence. 

At Colne, in Huntingdonshire, 86, Mrs. 
S. Charter, widow and formerly of March. 


At St. Neot’s, 66, Mrs. Stevens, baeaty A 
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At Barnwell, in his 77th year, Mr. J. 
Spray, sen. Lay Clerk of King’s College, 
Cambridge, which office he had held for 
39 years 

At Whittlesford, 73, Mr. D. Maynard. 

Mr. J. Read, of Whittlesea. 

NORFOLK. 

Married.| At Norwich, Capt. R. Hast- 
ings, R.N. to Miss Montague.—Mr. J. 
Daniels, to Miss M. Wells.— Mr. J. Scott, 
to Miss R. Gall, both of Aylsham. 

Died.| At Norwich, Mrs. Harvey.— 
After a severe illness, in his 72nd year, Mr. 
W. Stephenson, senior proprietor of the 
Norfolk Chronicle. 

At Lynn, Mr.S. Hadley, sen. merchant. 
—Aged 65, Mr. Hawes, baker. 

At Yarmouth, in her 83d year, Mrs. 
Parish, relict of the late Rev. H. P. rector 
of Dunmore, &c. in Ireland-—In his 34th 
year, Lieut. C. Pitt, R.N. of an apoplectic 
fit..-Mr. Reeves, painter, 34—Mrs. Os- 
boarne, 88, relict of Mr. O. of the late 
King’s Household—Mrs. Hare, 84, wife 
of Capt. J.H.—Mrs. A. Cozens, 47, relict 
of the late Capt. C. 

In his 84th year, the Rev. R. E. Brown, 
of Elsing. hall. 

At Cromer, 75, Mr. W. Jacob.—Pris- 
cilla, youngest daughter of the late J. 
Gurney, esq. of Earlham-hall. 

In his 56th year, by a fall from his horse, 
Mr. T. Willett, sen. of Feltwell. 

SUFFOLK. 

The wool-combers in Bury are almost 
all discharged, and several of the combing 
shops are shut up. This depression of a 
business which was once the support of the 
town, is ascribed (in the Suffolk paper) to 
“the policy by which trade is regulated 
conjointly with the general administration 
of affairs.” 

‘ Married.\ Mr. 8S. Chilver, watch-maker, 
to Miss M. Bloomfield, both of Halesworth. 
—Mr. J. Julians, to Miss 8. Thompson — 
The Rev. J. G. Debree, of East Bergholt, 
to Emily, youngest daughter of the Rev. 
J. Tweed, rector of Capel St. Mary. 

Died.) In her 23d year, Miss E. T. Pat- 
tle. She left Bury in perfect health, but in 
London, was attacked with the measles, 
which turning inwards, a brain fever en- 
sued. 

At Ipswich, 81, Mrs. Poppleton, widow 
—Mr. T. Blythe, 99, upwards of 60 years 
clerk of the parish of St.. Nicholas. 

Miss S. Golding, of Barton mills. 

At Witnesham, Mrs. Sharpe, relict of the 
late Rev. J. 8. of Ipswich. 

At Brandon, 58, Mr. J. Hardy, farmer. 

At Thorpe Morilux, in het 78th year, 
Mrs. Mudd, relict of the late Mr. R. M. 
Surgeon. 

At Raydon, near Southwold, aged 98, 
Mr. J. Wells. 

At Beccles, in her 73d year, Mrs. Clubbe, 





-~ widow, late of Great Dunmow. 
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RSSEX, 

Married.| At Halstead, at t , 
Meeting-house, Mr. W. Sovliys dea he 
glass aud China, of Woodbridge, Suffolk, 
to Miss Hannah Kuight—Mr. J, Oliver 
of Cook’s Mill Green, Roxwell, to Miss 
S. Sandford, of Purfleet —Mr. Clay, of 
Rayleigh,to Miss S. A. Bullock, of 

Died.) At Weathersfield, in his 21g 
year, T. Stock, esq.—Mr. T. Green, of Pur. 
ley-hall—At South Weald, in her 17} 
year, Jane, youngest daughter of the Rey. 
Archdeacon Woolaston.—In his 84th year 
Mr. J. Beadel, of Chipping-hill, Witham 
—Mr. J. Spiltimber, of Boyton-cross 
Roxwell.—Marianne, youngest daughter 
of the Rev. J. Sperling, of Monk’s Lodge. 

KENT. 

An aperture is now effected for the ton. 
nel, under the hills, between Gravesend 
and Rochester, to complete the canal unit. 
ing the Medway and Thames. The excava- 
tion is near two miles and a half in length. 

Married.| At Dover, Lieut. Pepper, of 
the Bombay Establistment, to Miss Evans. 
—At Tenterden, Mr. J. Hyland, to Miss 
M. Avery.—In London, T. Robarts, esq. 
surgeon, to Miss Constable, both of New 
Romney.—At Shadoxhurst, Mr. S. Ashby, 
to Miss C. Brown. 

Died.| At Canterbury, in his 57th year, 
Mr. T. Hammond, solicitor, and many 
years town clerk.—After a painfal illness 
of 7 years, Mr. D. Eggleson, 60—Aged 
26, Mr. W. Pont, eldest son of Mr. Alder- 
man P. 

At Dover, the wife of H. Pitman, esq. 
barrack master. 

At Cuatham, Mr. G. Bennet. 

At Dover, Mr. Norris, schoolmaster. 

At Gravesend, in her 76th year, Mrs. 
R. Ross, mother of the late C. R. esq 
ship-builder, of Rochester. 

At Ramsgate, in his 70th year, Alex 
ander, eldest son of L. Cartwright, ¢s4, 
of Furze Hall, Essex. 

At Sevenoaks, 71, Mrs. S. Mandy, 38 
years house-keeper in the family of Mr. 
Lambard, esq. 

At Bromley, in his 64th year, the Rev. 
W. Girdlestone, rector of Kelling cum 
Salthouse.— At Aylesford, 88, T. Gold- 
Ing, esq. 

At Garriton, in the parish of Adisham, 
Mr. J. Denne. 

At Kennington, 74, the Rev. M. Rretov, 
D.D. vicar—At Chislehurst, 86, Mrs. M. 
Townshend, sister to the late Lord Sy dney: 

At Wingham, 75, Mrs. Powell. 

SUSSEX. 

The King has established a Sunday 
evening jlecture in the parish chureh # 
Brighton. 

It is intended to form a New road alung 
the cliff from Brighton, through the Big® 
street of New Shoreham, to the bridge 


Old Shoreham. ied) 
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Earnley, to Miss A. Lueas, of Pulborough. 
At Ticehurst, M.J. Jarvis, to Miss A. 
Terry —Mr. T. Sawyer, to Mies E. Terry. 

Died. At Brighton, 72, J. Farncombe, 


esq. 

‘At Cuckfield, in his 86th year, W. Clut- 
ton, esq. 

At Bognor, Mrs. E. Trowbridge, sister 
of the late Sir. T. T. Bart. 

At Eastbourne, Mr. How, many years 
postmaster. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

Marrted.| At Hawkley, Mr. T. Barnet, 
jun. of Oxford, to Louisa, third daughter 
of R. Legge, esq—At Portsmouth, Mr. F. 
Howard, town clerk, to Miss C. Binstead. 
—Mr. J. Matthews, of the Score Inn, to 
Miss Bell, both of Itchen Ferry. 

Died.) At Winchester, Mrs. Bowden, 
widow.—Mr. Cox, schoolmaster. 

At Southampton, far advanced in life, 
Mrs. Wright, widow of the late Mr. W. 
merchant. 

At Cowes, 50, D. Worsley, esq. 

Miss Cooper, of Ride.—At Belvue, near 
Southampton, aged 88, Admiral Sir R. R. 
Bligh. 

At Lymington, aged 19, Mary, youngest 
daughter of Mr. Harker. She had endured 
the sufferings of an acute illness, for two 
years, with christian resignation—Mr. R. 
Foot, of the Dolphin Inn. 

At Basingstoke, 70, J. Chambers, esq. 

Mr. W. Darking, master of the hotel at 
East Cowes. 

WILTSHIRE, 

A handsome new church is intended to 
be erected at Enford. 

Married.| At Warminster, Lieut. Lin- 
thorne, R.N. to Maria, 2d daughter of J. 
Buckler, esq—Mr. H. N. Perry, to Miss 
S. Perry, both of Devizes —Mr. Hallbut, 
bookseller, of Devizes, to Miss S. Gollop, 
of Poole. 

Died.] At Salisbury, in his 80th year, 
Mr. Lampard. 

At Chippenham, Mr. R. Salter, lately 
Supervisor of excise. - —_ my Fa 

At Calne, Mr. J. Hewlett, watch-maker. 

At Trowbridge, Mrs. J. Clarke, wife of 
Mr. J. C. clothier. 

At Westbury, 67, Mrs. M. Bourne, 
widow. 

At Warminster, Mr. Lanning, solicitor. 

At Swindon, 67, Mrs. Shepherd, widew ; 
a woman of uniform piety, and active 
liberal charity. 3 

At Middle Hill Box, Anne, relict of the 
late Capt. T. F. Prator, of the land forees. 
—At Tisbury, aged 94, Mrs. M. Alford, 
widow. The practice of benign duties 
formed a principal feature in her charaeter. 

Mr. J. Mackrell, head turnkey of the 
county jail, Fisherton Anger. 

Aged 66, Elizabeth, wife of J. Crowdy, 


€3q. of Highworth. 
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Married.| The Rev. O. Marden, of 


SOMERSETSHIRE, 

By a recent arrangement at the post 
office, Bath, the letter box to Bristol and 
the Western Mail, will close at a quarter 
past eight, instead of nine. The letters 
from Bath will hereafter be delivered at 
the post office, Exeter, on the evening of 
their arrival. 

Married.| G. Russel, esq. of Milbourne 


‘Port, to Mrs. M. Brine, of Charlton Hore- 


thorne;—At Bath, Mr. T. Hollway, printer, 
to Miss E. Foster—The Rev. C. Taylor, 
youngest son of the Rev. Dr. T. of Blanch- 
ford House, Hants, to Margaret, eldest 
daughter of the late T. B. Tyndale, esq. of 
Taunton.— W. G. Ashton, esq. solicitor, 
of Cambridge, to Arabella, daughter of the 
Rev. W. Jay, of Bath——At Walcot, Major 
General Layard, to Miss Richardson. 
Died.| At Bath, W. Makeson, esq, of 
Hythe, in Kent—At an advanced age, 
Mrs. M. Cook, of the Christopher Inn.— 
Suddenly, at his lodgings, aged 25, H. 
Bailey, esq—T.S. Badcock, esq. formerly 
high sheriff for Bucks—Aged 75, Mrs. 
Knipe, relict of the late R. K. esq. of New 
Lodge, Herts. — Catherine, wife of the 
Hon. and Rev. J. St. Leger—Aged 77, S. 
Ram, esq. of Ramsfort, county of Wexford, 


in Ireland, and a bencher of the Middle 


Temple—J. Henrietta, 6th daughter of the 
late Rev. R. Watts, rector of Fethard, 
county of Tipperary, &c. 

At an advanced age, Mrs. Phelps, relict 
of the late Rev. J. P. rector of Christon. 

At Clifton, in her 82d year, Hester L. 


‘Piozzi, once Mrs. Thrale, and distinguish- 


ed as the associate of Johnson, Burke, 

Murphy, &c. Her literary talents and ac- 

quirements were held in great estimation. 
DORSETSHIRE. 

A new parish church dedicated to St. 
James has been lately opened in the town of 
Poole. 

The magistrates have ordered a corn 
mill to be erected in Dorchester Jail for the 
employment of the prisoners condemned to 
hard labour. By its peculiar construction, 
while it enforces an active continuance 
of work, it will prove a source of emolu.- 
ment to the county. 

Married.) J.T. Pickhard, esq. of Stur- 
minster Marshall, to Jane, eldest daughter 
of G. Tennant, esq. of Russell-square, 
Westminster —At Darweston, the Rev. €. 
Fleet, rector, to Elizabeth, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late Mr. Deane, surgeon, of Wim- 
born. ) 

Died.) At Lyme Regis, Mrs. A. Welsh, 
danghter of the late W. W. esq., merchant, 


of Birmingham. 
At Piddletrenthide, Mary, wife of T. 
Bridge, esq. 


Mr. T. Chaffey, of Stoke under Ham.— 
Aged 82, Mrs. Henning, of Alton Pancras. 
DEVONSHIRE. 


At Exeter Assizes, eleven prisoners were 
, sentenced 
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reprieved., ; is ' 

The utility of the Break Water in Ply- 
mouth Sound, was apparent during some 
late violent gales, when more than 20 ves- 
sels rode under its shelter in perfect se- 
curity—having no occasion to let go a se- 
cond anchor. 

Married.| Mr. S. Bowden, surgeon, to 
Mrs. Miller, both of Plymouth—At Sid- 
mouth, H. Carew, esq. of Crowcombe-court, 
Somersetshire, to J. Maria, only daughter 
of J. Rogers, esq-——T. Stephens, esq. Re- 
corder of Exeter, to Sophia, youngest 
daughter of the Rev. M. Le Merchant.—At 
Welborough, Newton Abbot, Mr.S. Gaye, 
surgeon, to Mrs. J. Babb. 

Died.| At Exeter, in her 19th year, 
Emily, eldest daughter of the Rev. J. Pol- 
son—Capt. J.S. Cowan, 46, of the Royal 
Navy.--Aged 38, Mr. J. Benton, auctioneer. 
—Mr. Medland, 45, of the Half Moon Ian. 
—Mrs. Lempriere, wife of the Rev. Dr. L. 
late master of the Grammar School in this 
city. 

At Plymouth, Sophia, 3d daughter of 
J.D. Pridham, esq. banker. 

At Cornwood, near Plymouth, aged 100 
years, J. Sherril. He retained the use of 
all his faculties to the last. 

At Exmouth, of a decline, Mrs. Young, 
wife of Capt. Y. of the Royal Navy. 

At Sidmouth, Mr. W. Street, of the Lon- 
don Inn. 

At Totness, Margaret, daughter of J. 
Taunton, esq. formerly of Bradninch; she 
survived her mother only two months. 

At Honiton, in the prime of life, Mr. S. 
Murch, late of Salisbury. 

Aged 78, Mrs. M. Were, of Uffculm, one 
of the Society of Friends. 

CORNWALL. . 

Married.| J. Bath, esq. of Penrose 
House, to Miss M. Bennets, of Ponsanooth, 
—Capt. Polkinghorne, R.N. of St. Austle, 
to Miss B. Passingham, late of Chester. — 
The Rev. H. B. Lennard, to H. Dorothy, 
daughter of E. Prideaux, esq. late of Hase- 
worthy.—At Falmouth. Mr. J. Powell, of 
the King’s Arms Inn, to Miss J. J. Rolls — 
Mr. Drew, chemist, &c. to Miss A. Drew, 
of Liverpool. 

Died.\| At Launceston, lately, 34, Mrs. 
S. Chubb, of Court ; a lady of superior edu- 
cation and manners—Mrs. Nichols, wife 
of Mr. H. N. grocer. 


Cornwall—TIreland. 
sentenced to death, eight of whom were © 





[Sine 
At Truro, Agnes, the 2d daughter o 


Capt. Pengelley, R.N. 


"At Lostwithiel, Mrs. A. Wymond, rej 
of the late R. W.esq. of St. Cedix sige 
WALES, : 

A new road is intended to be | 
from Port Penrhyn, near Bangor, along the 
sea shore to the river Ogwen, instead of 
the Old Road, passing by Lime Grove. 

Married.) At Tenby, J. Green, €8q. of 
the 85th regiment, of Light Infantry, to 
Eliza Langhorne, youngest daughter of 
the late J. P. L. esq. of Orlandon. 

Died.| At Carmarthen, 53, E. Willian, 
esq. solicitor and deputy recorder. / 

At Langhorne, Carmarthenshire, in his 
23d year, E. E. Lewis, esq.of Ciyuderwea, 
Carmarthenshire.— At Glenyrhid, Pen. 
brokeshire, near Pembroke, J. Thomas, esq. 

Near Neath, J. Place, esq. many years a 
magistrate and deputy lieutenant of Gla. 
morganshire. 

At Swansea, at an advanced age, the 


’ Rev. D. Jenkins. 


At the Royal Pembroke yard, 58, Capt. 
Green, of the Antelope cutter — In Gla. 
morganshire, near Brigend, the Rey, ¢. 
Galley, A.M. and rector of Crokorm, De. 
von. a gentleman of considerable literary 
acquirements, and a benevolent disposition, 
—AtJoy House, Glamorganshire, W.Price, 
esq. 

SCOTLAND, eke. 

Married.| At Lockerby House, Col. 
Maxwell, governor of the Island of &. 
Kitt’s, to Miss M. Douglas, a near relative 
of the Marquis of Queensberry. 

Died.| At Drimnin House, Argyleshire, 
J. Maclean, esq. of Boveray. 

IRELAND. | | 

A new church is intended to be erected 


in the parish of St. Paul, Dublin. 


Married.| At Bourdeaux, in France, R. 
Powell, esq. of Dublin, to Miss Johustor, 
daughter of N. J. esq.—In Dublin, Capt. 
F. Stupart, of the Scotch Greys, to Anne, 
second daughter of J. Jamieson, esq: ° 
Alloa, North Britain. 2) 

Died. In Dublin, L. Wall, esq. MD. 
an estimable member of society, Wa 
decease has caused tears of gratitude to 
flow over the grave of departed worth 
Dublin,in her 19th year, Teresa, wife 0 
J. C. Lyons, esq. She was lovely and gract- 
ful in her form, and active im the exercise . 





Several communications 


value, which came to hand after the midale 


We intreat the friends of the illustrious 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. © —~ . 


every virtue-—Aged 52, L. Wren est: 


. 


from valued correspondents, and others of great intrinsi¢ 
of the ‘month, ave necessarily deferred... 
. dead to be liberal in their communical}om, 
and we will always devote a space to their favo seme : . 


urs. 


AMICUS erhorts us to advertize our contents by way of “ shaming others,” but « goed 


wine needs no bush,” and we are content with’ 


reputation and circulation. Th 
for all the patronage we desire. ‘ 

Exrata.—In last Number, p. 
frost-worthy: p. 304, line 18 fr 





our established and constantly inct easing 


€ wise and discriminating are sufficiently numer on 


303, line 22, from above, for post-worlhy, read 
om below, for scheme read theme. 





